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. IPs  vote  for  ban  by  3 to  1 majority  but  Government  will  not  rescue  bill 


Hollow  win 
for  hunt 
opponents 


Anne  Perkins 
Political  Correspondent 


THE  Government 
last  night  braced 
itself  for  another 
confrontation 
with  its  back- 
benchers over  the 
campaign  to  ban  bunting 
after  ministers  reaffirmed 
their  refusal  to  rescue 
Michael  Foster's  bin  despite 
yesterday's  3 to  I Commons 
majority  in  its  favour. 

After  nearly  five  hours  of 
often  passionate  debate  dur- 
ing its  second  reading,  MPs 
verted  by  412  to  151  in  Savour 
of  Mr  Foster's  Wild  Mammal 
(Hunting  With  Dogs)  Bill, 
which  would  outlaw  the  pur- 
suit of  stags,  foxes,  hares  and 
mink. 

But  despite  the  majority, 
the  bill’s  supporters  in  West- 
minster — and  rival  camps 
demonstrating  outside  — all 
know  that  it  Is  bound  to  fail 
because  Tory  opponents  will 
be  able  to  block  It  unless 
Labour’s  business  managers 
give  it  government  time. 

Cabinet  sources  last  night 
suggested  that,  if  the  pressure 
grew,  ministers  might  give  a 
backbencher  the  necessary 
nod  and  wink  to  table  a "Fos- 
ter amendment”  to  a future 
Criminal  Justice  BUI  — but 
not  the  Crime  and  Disorder 
BUI  now  passing  through  Par- 
liament This  would  mean  at 
least  a two-year  wait  before 
the  matter  was  settled. 

The  debate  was  marked  by 
a succession  of  heavyweight 
Tory  interventions  — led  by 
Michael  Heseltine  — warning 
against  the  bill  on  practical 
and  grounds,  and  mak- 
ing a libertarian  defence  of 
minority  rights.  Even  Alan 
Clark,  an  animal  rights  activ- 
ist, opposed  the  bill  as  badly 
drafted  and  a distraction  from 
the  wider  issues  of  animal 
welfare. 

But  it  was  the  Tory  former 
minister  Ann  Widdecombe' 
who  emerged  the  heroine  of 
the  anti-hunting  campaign 


What  happens  next? 
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“Why  don’t  those  who  actu- 
ally are  in  fovour  of  this  bill 
take  a trip  to  Kenya,  stand  in 
a lion  reserve,  unprotected, 
and  see  if  they  enjoy  the  hunt 
1 might  enjoy,  watching  it,” 
she  said. 

After  the  vote  Mr  Foster, 
MPfcr  Worcester,  said:  “This 
historic. voterthe  largest  ever 


vote  in  support  of  a Private 
Member’s  Bin,  makes  it  in- 
conceivable that  hunting  will 
Survive  this  Parliament.” 

He  told  his  fellow  back- 
benchers this  was  an  opportu- 
nity to  fhlffl  every  MP*s  ambi- 
tion to  make  a difference. 

Ann  Taylor,  Leader  of  the 
Commons,  refused  to  promise 
government  time,  however, 
and  said  it  was  up  to  the  bill's 
opponents  to  respect  the  “fen- 
tastic”  majority.  Mrs  Taylor 
told  reporters:  "It  really  was  a 
staggering  vote  and  those 
who  oppose  this  bill  and  ob- 
struct it  will  have  a lot  of  ex- 
plaining to  do  to  the  country 
at  large.” 

Half  the  Cabinet  turned  out' 
to  support  the  bill.  The  Chief 
Whip.  Nick  Brown,  who  is 
understood  to  favour  the  op- 
tion of  amending  a future 
Criminal  Justice  bill  to  ban 
hunting,  also  voted  for  it 

Tony  Blair,  who  spent  the 
day  in  Bosnia,  repeated  his 
support  for  the  bill  before  he 
left  and  said  flw  mattor  would 
be  kept  under  review.  But  if 


Mr  Foster’s  bill  failed  it 
would  be  its  opponents’  fault 
“It  is  those  in  this  House  and 
in  the  other  place  [the  Lords] 
who  seek  to  sabotage  the  bQl 
— not  this  Government  — 
who  will  be  preventing  this 
bill  reaching  the  statute 
book,”  the  Prime  Minister 
said  in  a message  to  MPs. 

Downing  Street  is  under- 
stood to  remain  unpersuaded 
of  the  case  for  giving  govern- 
ment halving  to  a matter  of 
conscience.  Nor  does  Jarir 
Straw,  In  Croydon  yesterday, 
regard  it  as  a priority,  let 
alone  worth  risking  other 
government  business  by  hav- 
ing a head-on  clash  with  the 
Tory-dominated  hereditary 
peers.  Ministers  believe  that 
no  amount  of  government 
time  would  stop  its  opponents 
exploiting  procedural  loop- 
holes to  block  it 

In  defence  of  hunting;  the 
former  deputy  prime  minister 
Mr  Hfisaltine  claimed  the  bill 
would  lead  to  a ban  an  shoot- 
ing and  fishing.  “It  Is  the  start 
of  an  agenda.”  he  said,  which 
would  damage  rural  commu- 
nities and  cost  jobs. 

The  Liberal  Democrat  Alan' 
Beilh  argued  that  the  crime  erf 
hunting  was  not  so  heinous 
that  it  merited  sending  people 
to  prison.  But  it  was  an  argu- 
ment resoundingly  defeated 
in  the  lobbies.  Last  night  in- 
formal Tory  whips  claimed 
they  had  kept  the  majority 
dose  to  that  achieved  last 
time  there  was  a vote  on  ban- 
ning hunting  — when  the 
Tories  were  still  in  power. 

The  Union  of  Country 
Sports  Workers  and  Country- 
side Alliance,  which  had  or- 
ganised a vigil  and  meeting  a 
few  hundred  yards  from  Par- 
liament, had  expected  a big- 
ger defeat. 

Outside  the  Commons,  the 
pro  and  anti  factions  were 
separately  corralled  like  foot- 
ball supporters.  The  Cam-' 
paign  for  the  Protection  of 
Hunted  Animals  — a coali- 
tion of  the  RSPCA,  the 
League  Against  Cruel  Sports 
and  the  International  Fund 
for  Animal  Welfare  — was 
celebrating. 

Its  spokeswoman,  Kate  Par- 
mirrter,  said:  “We  are  thrilled 
with  the  result  but  this  is  just 
the  first  stage  of  our  cam- 
paign to  ban  hunting  with 
dogs." 
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One  of  the  anti-hunting  campaigners  at  Westminster  yesterday  photograph:  sean  sloth 
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Karina  Turner:  her  body 
‘may  be  buried  elsewhere* 


Martin  Wafaiwrtqht 


THE  aftermath  of  the 
Luxor  massacre  degen- 
erated into  a tragic 
shambles  yesterday  as  British 
officials  were  forced  to  appeal 
for  an  international  bait  to 
remaining  funerals  of  the  58 
victims. 

The  emergency  move  came 
after  incredulous  members  of 
the  Turner  family,  who  lost  a 
grandmother,  mother  and 
five-year-old  daughter,  were 
.told  that  ~a  second  body  sent 
home  to  thpTW  in  Ripponrien, 
West  Yorkshire,  was  that  of 
an  unknown  foreign  tourist ' 
rhti  in  shock  from  the  bru- 
tal lrffl  inga  and  the  discovery 


earlier  this  week  that  the 
body  of  Joan  Turner,  aged  53, 
had  been  sent  in  error  to 
Switzerland,  and  replaced  by 
an  unknown  corpse;  relatives 
were  shattered  by  the  new 
muddle. 

Admitting  the  situation 
was  “total  chaos”,  the  West 
Yorkshire  Coroner,  James 
Turnbull,  revealed  that- the 
body  of  Mrs  Turner’s  daugh- 
ter Karina,  a 24-year-old  air 
hostess,  had  been  lost  and  he 
was  now  in  legal  charge  of  the 
bodies  of  two  unidentified  for- 
eign nationals. 

“It  is  really  indescribable,” 
he  said-  “I  cannot  express  my 
concern  gnnngh  — all  I mn 
say  is  that  I will  move  heaven 
and  earth  to  return  Joan 


Turner's  body  from  Zurich 
and  locate  Karina’s.” 
Coroner's  officer  PC  John 
Madden,  who  worked  through 

Thursday  night  to  trace  Kar- 
ina’s records,  said:  “IPs 
a disgrace.  How  many  more 
have  gone  wrong?  I have  now 
got  four  bodies;  three  here  and 
one  in  Switzerland,  and  two 
out  erf  four  are  wrong.  As  for 
the  family  — Karina’s  father, 
sister  and  boyfriend  — they 
are  shocked,  distressed  and 
heartbroken.” 

The  British  Embassy  in 
Cairo  confirmed  yesterday 
that  Egyptian  police  are  in- 
vestigating claims  that  the 
bodies  of  two  other  British 
victims  were  looted  of  rings 
and  a wallet  George  Wlgham, 


aged  71,  and  his  wife  Ivy,  aged 
69,  who  were  visiting  Luxor 
to  celebrate  Mrs  Wigham’s 
graduation  from  the  Open 
University,  were  burled  yes- 
terday In  Swanley,  Kent,  at 
the  church  where  they  were 
married  49  years  ago. 

Relatives  were  upset  to  find 
Mrs  Wigfram's  wedding  and 
engagement  rings  missing 
from  her  body,  which  has 
been  positively  identified.  Mr 
Turnbull,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
perienced coroners  in  Brit- 
ain, said  there  was  no  ques- 
tion of  a muddle  between  the 
two  British  families. 

The  appeals  to  delay  funer- 
als have  gone  to  five 
countries  which  lost  nation- 
turn  to  page  2,  column  8 


‘You  can  hardly 
imagine  a 
situation  which 
could  be  worse. 
All  I can  say  is 
that  1 will  move 
heaven  and 
earth  to  return 
Joan  Turner’s 
body  and  locate 
Karina’s’ 
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Outrage  at 
Birmingham 
Six  book 


David  Pallister 


THE  solicitor  for  the 
Birmingham  Six,  Gar- 
eth Peirce,  yesterday 
made  a swingeing 
attack  on  the  senior  barrister 
Sir  Louis  Blom-Cooper  QC  for 
suggesting  in  a new  book  that 
there  was  “powerful  and  com- 
pelling” circumstantial  evi- 
dence against  the  men. 

Ms  Peirce  accused  Sir 
Louis  of  “shoddy  research' ' 
and  “total  nonsense”.  She  is 
considering  an  action  for  def- 
amation. The  Birmingham 
Six  were  six  Irishmen  living 
in  Birmingham  convicted  for 
the  1974  bombing  of  two  pubs 
in  the  city  in  which  21  people 
died.  They  were  later  freed  on 
appeal. 

Sir  Louis  says  in  his  book, 
The  Birmingham  Six  and 
Other  Cases,  that  he  is  uncer- 
tain about  whether  the  men 
were  guilty  or  Innocent. 
“That  question  may  remain  a 
matter  of  speculation  . . . Ag- 
nosticism is  perhaps  the  only 
safe  answer,”  he  wrote. 

In  an  interview  with  the 
Guardian  yesterday  Sir  Louis 
said  his  intention  had  been  to 
correct  two  misconceptions 
about  the  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem. The  first  was  that  when 
the  Court  of  Appeal  over- 
turned a conviction,  that  did 
not  mean  the  defendants 
were  innocent 
The  second  was  to  dispel 
the  idea  that  circumstantial 
evidence  was  weaker  than 
direct  evidence. 

He  suggested  that  the  Court 
of  Appeal  should  distinguish 
between  an  unsafe  and  an  un- 
satisfactory conviction.  At 
the  men’s  second  appeal  in 
1991  the  Crown  argued  that 
the  convictions  were  unsatis- 
factory but  not  necessarily 
unsafe.  This  was  rejected  by 
the  judges  as  an  "exercise  in 
damage  limitation". 

Ms  Peirce  said:  'It  is  quite 
clear  the  book  says  the  men 
are  guilty  and  it  means  they 
have  to  spend  their  entire 
lives  defending  themselves 
against  this  sort  of 
nonsense. 

Her  main  criticism 


The  book  that  caused  the 
row:  *total  nonsense’ 

that  Sir  Louis,  an  admirer  of 
the  former  Lord  Chief  Justice 
Lane,  who  dismissed  the 
men's  first  appeal  in  1988,  had 
foiled  properly  to  Investigate 
the  case. 

“There  was  a wealth  of  new 
evidence  but  it  was  never  pre- 
sented to  the  second  appeal 
because  the  Crown  conceded 
on  two  main  planks.” 

Ms  Peirce  especially 
resents  the  suggestion  by  Sir 
Louis  that  the  men  did  not 
suffer  any  brutality  by  the 
police  when  they  made  their 
.confessions. 

Ms  Peirce  said:  “I  spoke  to  a 
Lancashire  C1D  officer  whose 
job  at  the  original  [Lancaster] 
trial  was  to  provide  security. 
When  members  of  the  West 
Midlands  serious  crimes 
squad  were  waiting  to  give' 
their  evidence  some  of  them 
joked  to  him  about  a mock  ex- 
ecution which  made  one  of 
them  confess.” 

The  "execution’’  happened 
when  John  Walker  had  a 
blanket  put  over  his  head  and 
a policeman  said:  "Let’s  shoot 
the  bastard.”  On  hearing  a 
bang  — in  feet  a hand  clap  — 
he  says  he  became  a nervous 
wreck. 

“This  new  evidence  and 
more  was  sen t!  tot-jhe  Home 
Secretary  [Ddvfi^Wadding- 
tqh  in  1989  which  led  him  to 
refers  the  .case  back-  for  a 
."Ms  Peirce  said. 
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A BAN  ON  HUNTING 

WITH  DOGS 

Now  is  the  time  to  ban  this  barbaric 
and  cruel  sport  If  you  want  a modem, 
compassionate  Britain  help  us  keep  up  the 
pressure  for  change. 

Don't  let  Britain's  wQdfife  goto  the  dogs.  Join 
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A small 
Shetland 
community 
which 

flourished  as 
a hippy  idyll 
during 
the  1970s  is 
now  bitterly 
fragmented 
and  expiring. 
Adrian  and 
Karen  Glover 
(right)  tell  of 
harrowing 
experiences 
since  their 
arrival 
last  year 


Lawrence  Donegan 
hears  of  bad  karma 


Island  life  sours  under  burden  of  dreams 


THIN  mist  obscures 
Papa  Stour.  It  is  al- 
ways the  same  in 
winter,  but  for 
people  look- 
ing across  from  the  Shetland 
mainland  to  the  tiny  island, 
the  haze  Is  a metaphor  for  the 
bad  karma  threatening  to  de- 
stroy a generation  of  hippy 
dreams. ' 

It  started  with  one  man’s 
refusal  to  let  a community 
die.  BiQy  Tulloch  placed  an 
advertisement  In  a national 
newspaper  ip.  J£73  — “Island 
needs  young  people  with  aid- 
venturous  spirit;  land  and 
croft  houses  available.'*  Papa 
Stour’s  school  had  closed  and 
its  population  had  Mien  be- 
low 20.  Hippies  poured  in 
from  all  over  the  globe. 

‘Td  loved  wind  since  I was 
a kid.  Papa  Stour  had  plenty 
of  wind;”  says  Debbie  Ham- 
mond. a former  resident  of 
Miami  and  one  of  those  who 
answered  Tulloch’s  call.  “You 
gotta  understand,  I was  from 
Florida  — everyone  there  was 
a shark.  This  place  was  so 
beautiful.” 

Twenty-four  years  on,  only 
one  of  the  original  hippy  fam- 
ilies remains  — Sabina  and 
Andrew  Holt-Brook,  who  live 
in  a sprawling  blue  house 
overlooking  the  pier. 

Hammond  now  runs  a sal- 
mon smoking  business  on  the 
Shetland  mainland,  Tulloch  is 
tong" dead  and  the  population  I 
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of  Papa  Stour  is  23  and  falling. 
The  island  community  is 
about  to  make  the  news  again 
but  for  all  the  wrong  reasons, 
with  the  peace  and  love  of  the 
Seventies  being  washed  away 
in  a tide  of  Nineties  fear  and 
loathing  which  threatens  its 
firture. 

Bad  feeling  surfaced  this 
week  when  Adrian  and  Karen 
Glover,  who  moved  to  the 
island  from  Bournemouth 
last  year,  claimed  that  at- 
tempts were  being  made  to 
drive  them  off  the  island.  The 
couple  produced  a long  litany 
of  alleged  wrong-doings:  their 
water  had  been  cut  off  the 
tyres  on  their  Land  Rover 
slashed  and  the  wheelnots 
loosened,  dogs  had  chased 


their  .sheep,  a row  of  sheep 
skulls  had  been  left  on  their 
drive,  a heavy  trailer  over- 
turned and  their  children 
forced  off  the  road  by  a speed- 
ing car. 

"The  worst  thing  was  when 
our  cat  went  missing.  We 
didn't  think  anything  of  that 
but  when  we  found  Its  twin 
doused  in  petrol  we  knew 
something  was  going  on,” 
says  Adrian  Glover,  who  has 
recorded  every  Incident. 

“If  the  intention  was  to 
scare  us  off  it  has  failed  mis- 
erably. Papa  Stour  Is  a beauti- 
ful island  and  most  Of  the 
people  have  been  very 
friendly  and  welcoming.  We 
are  going  nowhere.  We  have 
gone  public  because  we 


wanted  to  expose  what  was 
going  on.  The  people  who  are 
doing  it  have  done  it  to  others 
in  the  past” 

Glover,  a qualified  church- 
man. declines  to  “name 
names”  but  says  his  allega- 
tions have  brought  support- 
ive phone  calls  from  former 
Papa  Stour  residents,  includ- 
ing Gillian  Fox,  who  arrived 
on  the  Island  In  1992.  “I  could 
believe  it  when  I read  that  the 
Glover’s  cat  had  been  doused 
with  petrol.  That  happened  to 
our  cat  and  we  thought  it  was 
an  accident.”  she  says. 

Pox  and  her  husband,  for- 
mer policeman  Roy,  moved  to 
the  island  to  escape  the  inner 
city  and  to  start  a business. 
They  left  within  two  years. 
“We  assumed  that  we  would 
be  moving  to  a dose  commu- 
nity but  it  was  entirely  frag- 
mented. You  couldn’t  do  any- 
thing without  people  falling 
out  The  problem  with  hippies 
is  that  they  are  either  run- 
ning away  from  something  or 
they've  got  all  these  idealistic 
ideas  about  living  on  an 
island  which  just  aren’t  real 
‘Tm  becoming  increasingly 
ashamed  and  embarrassed  to 
admit  ever  being  associated 
with  the  place.  1 still  miss  it 
but,  to  be  honest,  no  one  from 
Shetland  would  ever  dream  of 
moving  there.  I don’t  think 
it's  got  a fUtuie,  unless  the 
people  there  have  a change  of 
heart”  she  says. 


- Sabina  Halt-Brook,  one  of  the  original  pioneers  who  answered  Billy  TuHoch’s  call  in  1573 
The isSiagain in  trouble  momiMOMnaD 


Stone  circles 
and  shipwrecks 

□ The  name  Papa  Stour  Is 
derived  from  the  Norse 
PapeyStforo,  meaning  the 
big  island  of  the  priest.  It 
has  21  miles  of  ragged 
coastline,  described  by 
some  naturalists  as  the  fin- 
est in  the  British  Isles. 

□ The  island  was  once  under 
Norwegian  role.  Archaeolo- 
gists uncovered  evidence  of  a 
royal  farm  dating  back  to 
1299.  A stone  circle  served 
fbr  meetings  at  which  dis- 
putes were  settled. 

□ Folklore  has  it  that  Papa 
Stour  was  once  a leper  col- 
ony but  it  is  now  believed 
the  people  thought  to  have 
had  the  disease  were  only 
suffering  from  main  utri- 
tion  and  vitamin  defi- 
ciency. 

□ Winters  on  Papa  Stour 
are  long  and  dark,  with  the 
sun  barely  rising.  In  sum- 
mer, it  never  gets  dark  and 
it  Is  possible  to  read  a book 
outside  at  2am. 

□ Access  Is  by  six-seater 
plane  from  the  Shetland 
mainland  (once  a week)  or 
by  ferry  (six  times  a week). 
Islanders  are  frequently 
stranded  during  the  winter. 

□ Papa  Stour  supports  a va- 
riety of  thriving  marine 
species,  attracted  by  its 
sheltered  caves  and  bays.  In 
summer, MUer  whales  and 
dolphins  are  often  sighted. 

□ The  island  has  a long 
association  with  ship- 
wrecks, claiming  Dutch, 
French,  German  and  Nor- 
wegian ships.  The  most 
recent  was  the  Elinor  Vi- 
king, holed  in  storm  force 
winds  in  December 1977. 

□ The  island  had  a nine- 
hole  course  to  the  1970s.  . 
Plans  for  a bowling  green 
never  came  to  fruition. 


Archaeologists  have  uncov- 
ered evidence  of  habitation 
an  Papa  Stour  dating  back  to 
3000BC,  when  settlers  built 
stone  shelters.  Celtic  priests 
are  though  to  have  formed  a 
community  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. The  island  was  under 
Norwegian  rule  before  trans- 
ferring to  Scots  lairds  in  the 
17th  century. 

The  population  reached  a 
peak  of  360  in  the  late  19th 
century,  when  the  island  had 
a viable  fishing  station,  but 


fell  to  around  100  by  1940.  The 
nadir  came  in  the  early  1970s. 
when  only  16  people  remained 
and  Billy  Tulloch  took  mat- 
ters in  hand. 

Fox  claims  the  root  of  the 
island's  current  troubles  lies 
in  a shortage  of  land  — crofts 
on  Papa  Stour  come  with  30 
acres,  nowhere  near  enough 
to  sustain  a household. 

Inquiries  on  the  island  are 
met  with  silence,  although 
the  tension  between  some  res- 
idents is  palpable.  In  some 


instances,  families  in  neigh- 
bouring crofts  have  not 
spoken  to  each  other  for 
months.  The  school  has 
recently  re-opened  but  many 
of  the  crofthouses  are  empty 
or  have  been  converted  into 
barns. 

“I  am  worried  about  the 
place.”  says  Hammond.  "It  is 
a beautiful  place  but  islands 
all  have  their  own  karma,  and 
right  now,  the  karma  over 
there  is  not  good.” 

But  Sabina  Holt-Brook,  who 


has  brought  up  three  sons 
and  discovered  Jesus  during 
her  24  years  on  the  island,  dis- 
misses any  suggestion  that 
the  community  is  about  to 
die. 

“I  am  very  optimistic.  All 
small  islands  have  frictions 
but  you  all  have  to  live 
together,  forgive  and  forget, 
and  I firmly  believe  that  what 
is  happening  right  now  is  the 
dark  clouds  before  the  sun- 
shine. Believe  me,  God  has  a 
plan  for  Papa  Stour." 


Ifyot/rea  Jack  Darters  drinker  we'd  fte  to  hear  from  you.  How  about  topping  us  a Sne  at  the  Jack  Daniel  DistSay,  Lynchburg,  Tennessee  37352  USA. 

IT’S  IMPOSSIBLE  TO  PHOTOGRAPH  our  charcoal 
mellowing  process.  But  this  is  a charcoal  mellowing  vat. 

Into  this  vat  we  pack  finely  ground  charcoal.  Then 
we  seep  our  just-distilled  whiskey  slowly  through 
the  charcoal  to  mellow  its  taste  before  aging. 

Once  the  whiskey  drips  into  the  vat,  there’s 
no  way  to  photograph  what’s  happening. 

But  when  you  compare  Jack  Daniel’s  to  any 
other  whiskey,  you’ll  begin  to  get  the  picture. 


IACK  DANIEL’S  TENNESSEE  WHISKEY 
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Inquiry  follows  allegations  over 
foreign  cadets  at  Sandhurst 
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Stuart  MWar 
and  David  FafetiaU 


THE  ARMY  was  yes- 
terday struggling  to 
contain  Its  embar- 
rassment after  an 
inquiry  was 
launched  into  allegations  of 
bribery  by  foreign  cadets  at 
Sandhurst  military  academy. 

Amid  persistent  accusa- 
tions that  the  practice  of 
wealthy  overseas  officer  ca- 
dets offering  gifts  to  their  in- 
structors was  endemic  at 
Sandhurst  Ministry  of  De- 
fence officials  insisted  that 
this,  the  latest  in  a series  of 
cfqnrfois  to  hit  the  armed 
forces,  was  an  isolated 
incident 

Officers  from  the  Army 
Special  Investigations  Branch 
are  investigating  seven  senior 
instructors,  who  were  ar- 
rested after  allegedly  accept- 
ing gifts,  including  expensive 
watches  and  foreign  holidays, 
from  overseas  officer  cadets 
attempting  to  influence  their 
final  grades. 

The  allegations,  reported  in 
yesterday’s  Sun  newspaper, 
only  came  to  light  after  one  of 
the  cadets  — a member  of  an 
Arab  royal  family  — com- 
plained that  he  still  received 
low  grades  despite  his  gen- 
erosity to  the  instructors. 

Reports  yesterday  sug- 
gested that  cadets  had  also , 


given  expensive  cars  such  as 
BMWs  and  Mercedes,  but 
senior  sources  denied 

The  seven  instructors,  all 
non-commissioned  officers, 
were  placed  in  temporary  cus- 
tody. Three  remain  sus- 
pended from  duty.  The  rest 
have  been  returned  to  their 
duties  while  the  investigation, 
is  carried  out 

Army  sources  insisted 
there  was  no  previous  evi- 
dence of  aim  Par  incidents  at 
Sandhurst  or  other  training 
establishments  attended  by 
foreign  cadets.  “We  are  tak- 
ing the  allegations  extremely 
seriously",  said  one.  "If  there 
were  any  evidence  of  corrup- 
tion, the  full  weight  of  mili- 
tary discipline  would  descend 
on  those  involved." 

But  one  of  the  instructors 
concerned  accused  the  army 
of  making  them  scapegoats 
for  a practice  that  had  been 
allowed  to  continue  un- 
checked for  some  time. 

Sources  yesterday  backed 
this  claim.  "It’s  only  now  that 
this  has  been  exposed  that  the 
army  bas  to  step  in  and  do 
something  about  it/’  said  one 
who  asked  not  to  be  named. 
“As  usual,  it  only  happens 
when  if  s too  late”. 

The  allegations  will  Inflict 
further  damage  on  the  army's 
already  tarnished  public  rep- 
utation as  it  makes  high-pro- 
file attempts  to  modernise  its 
image. 


The  army  is  seeking  to  put  its  foot  down,  bnt  a damage  limitationexendse  may  be  the  best  it  can  hope  for  after  allegations  concerning  Sandhurst  cadets  photograph;  davtdsjujtoe 


in  August.  Major  Eric 
Joyce  was  threatened  with  a 
court  martial  after  releasing  a 
pamphlet  in  which  he 
branded  the  army  a class- 
based  organisation  run  by 
public  schoolboys.  He  was 
told  he  could  keep  his  job  only 
if  he  did  not  publicly  criticise 
the  army  again. 

In  September,  six  officers  at 
the  Royal  College  of  Military 


Science  in  Oxfordshire  were 
accused  of  rape,  but  the  case 
collapsed  and  the  judge  or- 
dered the  jury  to  return  not 
guilty  verdicts. 

Last  week,  Lt-Col  Jim  Tan- 
ner, a Gulf  War  veteran  who 
commands  an  Infantry  regi- 
ment, was  suspended  from 
duty  amid  allegations  of  "in- 
discipline” among  his  troops. 
The  move  followed  a five-day 


inquiry  by  military  police 
into  alleged  managerial  irreg- 
ularities within  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, the  Staffordshire 
Regiment 

But  the  repercussions  of  the 
Sandhurst  crandni  are  certain 
to  go  much  deeper,  focusing 
attention  on  the  the  training 
of  overseas  cadets,  around 
4,000  of  wham  are  are  ac- 
cepted for  military  training  in 


the  UK  each  year.  The  prac- 
tice is  billed  as  selling  spare 
capacity  in  the  military  col- 
leges. but  is  seen  as  an  impor- 
tant way  of  winning  poten- 
tially powerful  allies  and 
acquiring  diplomatic 
influence. 

Almost  all  come  from  the 
ruling  elites  of  their  own 
countries.  Within  a few  years 
of  graduation,  a foreign  offi- 


cer may  be  in  a key  position 
within  his  own  establish- 
ment, awarding  arms  con- 
tracts on  which  thousands  of 
British  jobs  depend. 

Foreign  students  are  not 
required  to  reach  the  same 
standards  as  British  officer 
cadets,  but  rather  those  set 
down  by  their  own  govern- 
ments. As  a result;  they  do 
not  “pass”  the  ll-monfh  Sand- 


hurst course,  they  '•complete” 
it 

Over  the  past  10  years, 
more  than  43,000  foreign  stu- 
dents from  140  countries  have 
received  military  training  in 
the  UK.  The  Middle  Eastern 
countries  involved  include 
Bahrain,  Jordan,  Kuwait, 
Oman.  Qatar,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  the  United  Arab 
Emirates. 


Countess  hits  out  at  Spencer  claim 


Stuart  MBar 


escalating  confronta- 
tion between  Earl  Spen- 
cer and  bis  estranged 
wife  resumed  yesterday  when 
Countess  Spencer  hit  back  at 
claims  that  she  had  launched 
a “malicious"  campaign  hi 
the  hope  of  financial  gain. 

Although  proceedings  In 
the  preliminary  divorce  hear- 
ing in  South  Africa  have  been 
adjourned  until  next  week, 
the  war  of  words  showed  no 
sign  of  abating  when  Lady 
Spencer  dismissed  an  attack 
from  a friend  of  her  husband 
that  she  said  was  "In  material 
respects,  quite  untrue". 

David  Horton -Fawkes,  a 


lifelong  friend  of  Charles 
Spencer  and  manager  of  his 
British  Interests,  accused  her 
on  Thursday  of  being  “per- 
suaded or  advised  to  use  this 
public  forum  and  the  protec- 
tion of  the  open  court  to  make 
malicious  and  untrue  allega- 
tions against  Charles  for  fi- 
nancial gain." 

Making  clear  he  was  speak- 
ing with  the  authority  of  Earl 
Spencer,  who  is  33,  he  said 
the  latter's  primary  concern 
was  the  welfare  of  his  wife 

and  child.  “Far  from  claiming 
he  was  brutal,  she  lovingly 
and  touchingly  thanked  him 
for  his  tolerance  and  sup- 
port," he  said. 

In  a statement  issued  yes- 
terday by  her  solicitors  In 


London,  Lady  Spencer  said 
she  was  a “private  person”, 
adding:  “X  have  accordingly 
kept  my  silence  in  relation  to 
our  marriage,  as  I am  advised 
that  I should  do  so,  until  the 
court  has  evidence.” 

However,  she  continued:  ‘1 
simply  wish  to  state  In  res- 
ponse to  what  is  said  by  — or 
perhaps  through  — Mr  Hor- 
ton-Fawkes  that  It  is  in  mate- 
rial respects  quite  untrue.” 
Lady  Spencer,  aged  32,  said 
her  husband  had  chosen  to 
sue  her  for  divorce  and  for 
the  custody  of  their  four  chil- 
dren in  South  Africa,  without 
warning,  even  though  they 
had  been  involved  in  negotia- 
tions through  English  solici- 
tors for  many  months. 


“My  struggle  before  the 
Cape  Town  court  is  to  have 
my  future,  and  that  of  my 
children,  determined  by  the 
la  w of  the  land  where  we  were 
horn  and  to  which  we  shall 
return,”  she  said. 

Lady  Spencer,  who  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  last 
year,  declined  to  comment  on 
his  offer  of  a divorce  settle- 
ment, the  details  Of  which  he 
made  public  yesterday,  in  an 
attempt  to  regain  the  initia- 
tive after  a week  which  bas 
seen  him  branded  as  a "serial 
adulterer”  and  a “bully". 

But  she  underlined  her  de- 
termination to  continue  fight- 
ing for  the  £3.75  million 
which  she  is  claiming  as  a 
settlement 


German  bomber  buried  in  mud  may  become  war  grave 


■JONES  were  discovered 
■•yesterday  in  the  debris  of 
a German  bomber  unearthed 
by  workmen,  who  also  found 
unused  parachutes  and  hun- 
dreds of  rounds  of  machine- 
gun  ammunition,  writes  Mar- 
tin Wainwright. 

Forensic  checks  will  decide 


whether  the  bomber,  buried 
in  mud  on  the  bank  of  the 
River  Tees  at  Middlesbrough, 
should  be  designated  an  offi- 
cial war  grave.  The  plane  was 
found  during  sewer  lajlng  for 
Northumbrian  Water.  RAF 
specialists  are  expected  to  es- 
tablish this  weekend  whether 


the  bomber  is  a Dornier  217E, 
which  collided  with  a barrage 
balloon  in  January  1942,  or  a 
HeinkeL  i-li  shot  down  by 
three  Hurricane  fighters. 

Superintendent  Steve 
Swales  of  Cleveland  police 
said  that  four  small  bones  had 
been  recovered  from  a swathe 


of  aluminium,  Luftwaffe  in- 
signia and  a propeller.  The 
bodies  of  three  of  the  crew  of 
the  bomber,  which  broke  up 
in  mid-air,  were  buried  with 
military  honours  at  the 
but  the  remains  of  the  radio 
operator,  Hans  Maneke,  were 
never  found. 
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Killer  gets  fourth  life  sentence 


A PRISONER  with  “an  ap- 
palling history”  of  vio- 
lence yesterday 
received  his  fourth  life  sen- 
tence in  12  years  — for  mur- 
dering an  inmate  in  a row 
over  a piano  lesson. 

Frederick  Low,  aged  41. 
from  Aberdeen,  was  found 
guilty  at  Birmingham  crown 
court  of  murdering  Norman 
Manning  while  serving  a life 
sentence  at  Long  Lartin 
prison  in  Hereford  and 
Worcester. 

He  stabbed  Manning,  aged 
26,  who  was  in  prison  for  rob- 
bery, 12  times  after  a row 
aver  a piano  lesson  in  the 
jail's  Catholic  chapel  in  1994. 
Manning  was  pronounced 
dead  30  minutes  after  the 
attack. 

Low’s  codefendant,  Bruce 
Knowles,  aged  28,  who  was 
also  serving  a sentence  at 
Long  Lartin,  was  acquitted  of 
murder. 

After  returning  the  verdict 
the  jury  was  told  that  Low 
had  a string  of  convictions  for 
violence. 

In  1977,  he  was  convicted  of 
attempting  to  murder  a 
prison  officer  at  Stafford 
prison,  stabbing  him  with  a 
screwdriver  in  the  neck,  jaw 


“We  are  from 
a classless 
generation, 
we  despise 
conservative 
values,  we 
have  a respect 
of  the  art 
that  went 
before  us.” 
Tracey  Emin 
goes  Head  to 
Head  with 
David  Lee 
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and  head,  while  saying:  ‘Tm 
going  to  kill  you." 

- In  lass,  he  was  given  two 
life  sentences  for  attacking  a 
husband  and  wife  with  a 
crowbar  after  breaking  into 
their  home  to  burgle  it  and  in 
1987,  Low  received  another 
life  sentence  for  manslaugh- 
ter after  stabbing  an  Inmate 
to  death  with  a pair  of  scis- 
sors at  Gartree  prison. 
Leicestershire. 

Jailing  Low,  Mr  Justice  Al- 
liott  said:  "There  is  only  one 
sentence  open  to  me  and  that 
is  lifa  Whether  you’ll  ever  be 
safe  to  be  released  in  the  light 
of  your  appalling  history 
remains  to  be  seen.” 


Mr  Jeffrey  Burke  QC,  pros- 
ecuting, told  the  court  that 
Knowles  had  gone  to  the  jail's 
Catholic  chapel  to  be  given  a 
piano  lessen  from  another  in- 
mate. Mir  Burke  said  that 
shortly  afterwards  there  was 
a disturbance  in  the  chapel 
involving  a group  of 
prisoners. 

“It  was  no  coincidence  that 
the  killing  of  Mr  Manning 
took  place  later  that  very 
same  day,"  Mr  Burke  said. 

Low  went  to  Manning’s  cell 
and  stabbed  him  in  the  arm, 
bands  and  heart  as  the  victim 
tried  to  defend  himself,  the 
court  heard. 

After  yesterday's  hearing, 


the  police  officer,  leading  the 
inquiry  said  be  believed  Low 
would  continue  his  spree  of 
violence  in  jafl.  "7  ' 

Detective  Superintendent 
Ian  Johnston  said:  “It  Is  Obvi- 
ous he  is  an  extremely  violent 
man  and  an  extreme  risk  at 
large  and  in  custody.  I believe 
that  he  wOl  strike  again.”  . 

Manning’s  -girlfriend, 
Yvette  Johnson,  aged  29,  said 
she  was  devastated  by  the 
killing.  ‘1  cannot  put  it  into 
words.  He  has  been  taken 
away  from  me  over  such  a 
petty  row,  but'  in  such  a vio- 
lent way.  Who  would  think  a 
piano  lesson  would  lead  to 
murder?” 
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Ian  Black  In  Warsaw 


HEAP  bowed  against  a 
bitter  wind,  eyes  fo- 
cused on  the  names  of 
Pound's  Jewish  dead, 
Robin  Cook,  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  pledged  y ester- 
day, to  remember  the  vic- 
tims' of  Nazi  persecution 
andto  seek  restitution  for 
ageing  survivors. 
-/Standing  where  War- 
saw^s  ghetto  used  to  be,  at 
the  .point  where  SS  guards 
herded  thousands  into  cat- 
tle lorries.  he  promised 
that  diplomacy  would  now 
compensate  those  who  di- 
plomacy could  not  save  half 
a cektury  ago. 

As  a Polish  army  bugler 
aorinded  a mournful  salute, 
bejaid  a wreath  at  a wall  of 
grey  marble  blocks  en- 
graved with  the  names  of 
jSOffte  of  the  300,000  Jews 
: forced  to  leave  the  Umsch- 
lagplatz  assembly  point  for 
deaths  camps  such  as 
Afischwitz  and  Trebllnka. 
Railway  tracks  are  still  vis- 
ible in  the  cobbled  road  by 


the  memorial. 
4‘We  must  ’ 


•I’Ve  must  never  forget 
what  happened  here,”  Mr 
Cpoh  said.  “And  the  best 
way  of  making  sure  it 
rover  happens  again  in 
Horope  is  to  make  sure  we 
remember  what  did 
happen. 

“We  must  put  the  record 
straight . . . and  by  doing  so 
make  sure  that  the  world  is 
{reminded  of  these  atroc- 
ities, of  the  danger  of 
bigotry  and  race  prejudice 
and  how  important  it  is 
that  we  prevent  those 
things  from  ever  polluting 
European  politics  again." 

The  remembrance,  dur- 
ing a busy  one-day  visit  to 
Warsaw,  was  a reminder  of 
what  is  at  stake  at  next 
week’s  London  conference 
ou  Nazi  gold,  where  15 
countries  are  expected  to 
agree  on  distributing 
looted  assets  among  Jewish 
victims.  Of  the  billions 
stolen  by  the  Third  Reich 
from  governments  and  ind-  | 


News  in  brief 


Survivors 
claim  UK 
cover-up 


Julian  Borger  In  Jerusalem 


THE  Government  was 
yesterday  accused  of 

trying  to  cover,  up  the 

expropriation  of  Brit- 
ish bank  accounts  belonging 
to  Holocaust  victims,  days  be- 
fore it  is  due  to  host  a confer- 
ence In  London  focusing  on 
the  exploitation  of  “Nazi 
gold"  by  Swiss  banks. 

Relatives  of  Jewish  victims 
of  the  Nazis  alleged  yesterday 
that  the  Government  had  de- 
layed publication  of  a report 
on  what  happened  to  several 
hundred  million  pounds  of 
Jewish-held  savings  in  Brit- 
ish banks  to  avoid  embarrass- 
ment during  next  week’s  con- 
ference, which  is  expected  to 
focus  on  the  role  of  Swiss 
banks  in  profiting  from  assets 
stolen  by  the  Nazis. 

The  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  said  yesterday 
the  report  jointly  prepared 
with  the  Foreign  Office,  had 
been  delivered  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade 
this  week,  but  there  was  not 
enough  time  for  ministers  to 
study  it  before  the  conference 
opens  on  Tuesday. 

A DTI  spokesman  said  the 
delay  was  doe  to  the  unex- 
pected amount  of  paperwork 
involved,  and  did  not  repre- 
sent an  attempt  to  duck  the 
issue.  “We  had  hoped  to  have 
it  in  time  for  the  London  con- 
ference, but  it  now  looks  like 
it  will  be  out  early  in  the  new 
year."  he  said. 

According  to  a report  in 
September  by  the  Holocaust 
Educational  Trust  Holocaust 
victims  held  accounts  in  Brit- 
ish banks  now  worth  up  to 
£700  million.  The  report  re- 
vealed how  successive  British 
governments  had  blocked  the 
return  of  other  Jewish-owned 
bonds  seized  during  the  war 
and  paid  the  money  instead  to 
British  companies  in  compen- 
sation for  trading  losses.  The 
trust  has  called  for  foil  com- 
pensation for  the  families  of 
aQ  Holocaust  victims  who  lost 
assets  in  Britain. 

Lord  Janner,  the  trust’s 
chairman,  said  yesterday  that 


Robin  Cook  pays  tribute  to  Polish  victims  of  the  Holocaust  at  the  Umschlagplatz  memorial  during  a visit  to  Warsaw  yesterday  czareksokolowski 


vivldnals  across  Europe,  all 
that  remains  from  what  has 
been  traced  is  gold  worth 
£40  million,  much  of  it  held 
in  the  Bank  of  England. 

“1  hope  that  establishing 
the  facts  will  also  create  a 
moral  impetus  towards  cre- 
ating a fund  that  will  pro- 
vide help  to  those  who  paid 
with  their  suffering."  Mr 
Cook  said. 

Nearby  is  a monument  to 
the  ghetto  uprising  in  1943, 
which  lasted  for  a month 
until  SS  troops,  using  dyna-  1 
mite  and  flamethrowers, , 
hunted  down  the  starving 
in  the  rubble  and  sewers 
where  they  hid. 

Of  the  six  million  Jews 
murdered  by  the  Nazis, 


Blair  makes  flying 
visit  to  Bosnia 


TONY  BLAIR  arrived  in  Bosnia  yesterday  for  a six-hour  visit 
designed  to  underline  Britain’s  commitment  to  Nato-led  peace- 
keeping operations.  He  Dew  to  Banja  Luka,  the  main  town  in 
the  Bosnian  Serb  republic,  and  held  a 15-minute  meeting  at  the 
■airport  with  President  Bfijana  Plavsic.  British  officials  said  Mr 
Blair  wanted  to  show  his  support  for  Mrs  Plavsic,  who  is 
waging  a power  struggle  against  the  hardline  nationalists. 

He  was  later  due  to  fly  to  Sarajevo  to  meet  Bosnia’s  multi- 
ethnic joint  presidency.  — Reuters,  Banja  Luka. 


Court  blow  to  Turkey 

TURKEY’S  human  rights  record  was  questioned  for  the  second 
time  to  a week  by  toe  European  Court  of  Human  Rights  in 
Strasbourg  yesterday  when  it  ordered  toe  government  to  pay 
more  than  £27.000  in  legal  costs  to  three  Kurd  women  whose 
homes  were  destroyed  by  the  military  authorities.  The  court  will 
later  rule  on  whether  to  compensate  the  women  Earlier  in  toe 
week  toe  Turkish  government  was  condemned  for  detaining  four 
opposition  Kurdish  politicians  in  1994. 

The  rulings  come  a fortnight  before  the  Luxembourg  summit 
considers  Ankara’s  application  to  join  the  European  Union 

Meanwhile,  a court  in  Ankara  yesterday  sentenced  33  Islamic 
extremists  to  death  for  seeking  to  overturn  the  secular  regime 
after  a fire  was  started  at  a hotel  at  which  intellectuals  were 
gathered.  — Stephen  Bates,  Brussels;  AP.  Ankara. 

Princess’s  eating  disorder 

THE  Swedish  royal  house- 
hold yesterday  confirmed 
rumours  that  20-year-old 
Czuwn  Princess  Victoria 
(right),  nextln  line  to  the 
throne,  haw  an  eating  dis- 
order. A palace  spokesman 
said  her  parents  had  ar- 
ranged for  professional 
treatment,  but  he  declined 
to  give  details. 

He  said  the  decision  to  go 
public  folowed  media  specu- 
lation that  Victoria  was  an- 
orexic. The  media  had 
drawn  parallels  with  the 
late  Princess  ofWales,  who 
suffered  from  bulimia. 

Victoria  has  been  steadily 
losing  weight  but  appeared 
dramatically  thin  at  a hall 
last  Saturday.  — Stephen 
Weizman,  Stockholm. 


Funding  scandal  hits  Klaus 

THE  Mure  of  the  Czech  prime  minister,  Vaclav  Klaus,  is  said  to 

be  m the  balance  because  rfaflegaticyiKSurTOimdiiig  a ftoniing 

awnrial  linked  to  a privatisation  deal  within  his  ruling  party. 

Id  the  fece  of  growing  accusations,  Mr  Klaus  insisted  he  knew 
nothing  about  an  anonymous  donation  of  7.5  million  Czech 
crowns  (4135,000)  made  to  toe  Civic  Democratic  Party  (ODS)  in 
1S95 

A farmer  tennis  player  tamed  eoireprenetir,  Milan  Srqjber, 
has  since  admitted  toe  money  came  from  him-  Mr  Srejber  was  a 

key  player  mabig  privatisation  (teal  arti  went  antowin  the 

tender. — KateCormoBy,  Prague. 


Slim  pickings  for  overeaters 

OVEREATING  makes  sh^gish  Sri  Lankans  the  lrast  productive 

-mmtrvtotoeregion.aseplor  minister  said  yesterday.  The  food 
minister.  Kingsley  Wlckramarato^  said*  “Ifwe  can  reduce  oin 
overeating  by  SO  per  centwe  could  save  52  bflUonnipeesand  there 

wouldbe  no  budget  deficit," — Reapers,  Colombo. 


2.6  million  were  Poles. 

Mr  Cook’s  message,  as 
the  European  Union  pre- 
pares to  expand  eastwards 
to  include  Poland  and  other 
former  communist 

countries,  was  that  past 

trade  with  each  other.”  he 
said.  “Tragically  we  have 
learned  in  the  past  that  in- 
stability in  eastern  Europe 
can  lead  to  war  for 
ourselves.  “ 

He  praised  toe  Poles  — 

were  to  be  ready  to  join  the 
EU  early  in  the  next  cen- 
tury. Refusing,  yet  again,  to 
give  a final  target  date  for 
accession,  he  said  that 
under  Britain’s  EU  presi- 
dency formal  talks  will 

1 hope  that  establishing  the  facts  will  create  a moral  impetus 

towards  creating  a fund  to  help  those  who  paid  with  suffering1 

and  future  are  inextricably 
linked.  "The  European 
Union  makes  us  more  se- 
cure by  making  sure  that 
we  all  live  in  a common 
European  area  in  which  we 
no  longer  confront  each 
other  at  the  borders,  but 

tike  toe  Hungarians  and 
Czechs  earlier  In  his  three- 
day  central  European  tour 
— for  their  progress 
towards  democracy  and 
market  economies,  bnt 
warned  that  more  hard  ad- 
justments lay  ahead  if  they 

begin  with  toe  five  candi- 
dates on  March  31. 

• Microfilm  said  to  contain 
previously  unknown  infor- 
mation about  gold  looted  by 
the  Nazis  during  the  second 
world  war  has  been  found 
in  Vienna,  the  Austrian 

Cash-strapped  Russia 
appeals  again  to  IMF 


James  Meek  In  Moscow 


ANATOLY  Chubais.  Rus- 
sia's deputy  prime  min- 
ister, confirmed  yester- 
day that  finance  officials  had 
met  International  Monetary 
Fund  and  World  Bank  repre- 
sentatives In  Washington  this 
week  as  signs  multiply  that 
Moscow,  already  heavily  In- 
debted to  the  fond,  is  seeking 
an  urgent  top-up  loan  to  shore 
up  the  rouble. 

Mr  Chubais  said  the  meet- 
< ing  had  been  routine.  But  the 
rouble  and  the  central  bank’s 
gold  and  hard  currency 
reserves  have  been  under 
pressure  since  the  crisis  in 
Asian  economies  prompted 
nervous  foreign  investors  to 
abandon  Russian  government, 
bonds,  ending  one  of  Mos- 
cow's few  remaining  ways  of 
topping  up  its  empty  treasury. 

Threatening  yet  another 
cabinet  reshuffle.  President 
Boris  Yeltsin  sounded  anx- 1 
ious  and  genuinely  baffled  in 
his  weekly  radio  address  yes- 
terday as  he  admitted  that 
foreign  capital  was  drying  up 
and  listed  toe  woes  which 
have  left  the  state  unable  to  I 


pay  its  employees  and  suppli- 
ers for  months. 

“1  should  like  to  know  how 
long  we  shall  foil  short  in  col- 
lecting taxes.  When  will  pro- 
cedures for  bankruptcy  be 
worked  out  since  so  many 
enterprises  are  considered  to 
be  debtors  and  absolutely  in- 
capable of  surviving  market 
conditions?  Why  does  the  pop- 

Why  does  the 
population  no 
longer  trust  the 
government?’ 

ulation  no  longer  trust  the 
government?  Why  are  people 
buying  up  bard  currency? 
Why  don’t  they  like  to  save  ! 
money  in  bank  accounts?" 

Mr  Chubais  warned  yester- 
day that  foreign  holders  of  I 
Russian  bonds  were  still 
dumping  them,  “I  believe  that 
the  estimate  of  the  outflow  at 
$9  billion  (£5.3  billion]  is  exag- 
gerated, However,  the  present 
situation  is  difficult  because 
the  outflow  of  foreign  inves- 


ETA  politicians 

to  get  Jail  term 

JPfc  PAIN’S  supreme  court  | ETA,  which  stands  for 
reached  a guilty  ver-  Basque  Homeland  and  Free- 
^^dict  In  the  trial  of  the  Hum  has  killed  more  than  800 


JPfc  RAIN’S  supreme  court 
reached  a guilty  ver- 
^h^dict  In  the  trial  of  the 
political  wing  of  toe  Basque 
separatist  group,  ETA  The 
organisation's  23  leaders  will 
each  receive  more  than  two 

years  in  prison,  court  sources 

said  yesterday. 

The  three-judge  panel  unan- 
imously agreed  in  a private 
meeting  toconvict  the  radical 
Basque  politicians  of  collabo- 
rating with  the  separatist 
rebels  and.  would  release  their 
decision  within  the  next  few 
days. 

The  judges  agreed  with 
prosecutors’  charges  that  the 
Basque  political  party,  Herrl 
Batasuna,  which  means  “pop- 
ular unity”,  acted  Illegally 
when  it  used  television  air- 
time in  last  year’s  general 
election  to  broadcast  an  ETA 
video  showing  masked  and 
armed  guerrillas.  The  politi- 
cians also  acted  “in  defence  of 
terrorism”. 

Spanish  state  radio 
reported  that  court  officials 
would  be  dispatched  from  Ma- 
drid to  personally  notify  the 
dofpnrianfg  at  their  homes  in 
the  Basque  country. 


ETA,  which  stands  for 
Basque  Homeland  and  Free- 
dom, trilled  more  than  800 

people  in  toe  struggle  for  an 
independent  state  encompass- 
ing parts  of  northern  Spain 
and  southern  France  that  has 
lasted  nearly  SO  years. 

A Basque  radio  station 
reported  earlier  this  week 
that  the  court  planned  to  for- 
mally sentence  the  Herri  Ba-  j 
tasuna  leaders  to  six  years  in 
prison,  although  they  would 
be  required  to  serve  only  i 
three. 

However,  sources  said  the  i 
sentence  would  be  'in  excess 
of  two  years"  but  less  than 
the  eight-year  terms-  which 
prosecutors  bad  sought  They 
said  the  judges’  final  decision 
i had  been  written  up  and  was 
awaiting  signature  but  that 
no  significant  changes  were 
expected. 

Spanish  government  offi- 
cials had  appealed  for  calm 
this  week  amid  widespread 
speculation  about  the  out- 
come of  the  closely  watched 
trial.  There  is  fear  that  ETA 
and  its  supporters  will  retali- 
ate violently  if  the  politicians 
are  convicted. — Reuters. 


daily  newspaper  Der  Stan- 
dard said.  The  original  doc- 
uments provide  a break- 
down of  the  amount  of  gold 
bars  toe  Nazis  shipped  to 
various  countries,  mainly 
to  Switzerland,  it  said. 

“At  the  beginning  of  this 
week  22  microfilms  with 
more  than  700  documents 
from  the  German  Reichs- 
bank  surfaced  in  Vienna," 
according  to  the  report, 
released  ahead  of  publica- 
tion today. 

“A  major  part  of  the  orig- 
inal files  were  believed  lost 
in  the  1950s,  although  the 
US  authorities  turned  them 
over  to  the  predecessor  of 
the  German  Bundesbank  in 
1 948.” — Reuters. 


he  was  “very  disappointed" 
by  the  delay  in  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Government 
report.  ‘It  would  have  been 
much  better  If  Britain's  part 
in  all  this  was  put  before  the 
conference.” 

Israeli  descendants  of  con- 
centration camp  victims 
issued  a statement  yesterday 
warning  that  “the  British 

government  will  try  to  avoid 
the  matter  being  raised  dur- 
ing the  London  conference". 
One  of  the  statement's  signa- 
tories is  Reuven  Tal,  whose 
family  deposited  its  fortune 
in  London  before  the  war  and 
received  only  token  ex  gratia 
compensation  years  later.  He 
said:  “We  think  that  the  affair 
is  being  dragged  on.  And  the 
Intention  is  to  get  over  this 
conference  without  too  much 
noise.  And  then  our  concern 
is  the  matter  will  drag  on  for 
another  50  years." 

At  the  outbreak  of  the 
second  world  war.  assets  be- 
longing to  nationals  of  enemy 
states,  including  Jews,  were 
seized  by  the  Custodian  of 
Enemy  Property,  run  by  the 
Board  of  Trade.  After  the  war, 
Holocaust  victims  or  their 
surviving  relatives  were  per- 
mitted to  make  riaimg  on  the 
custodian  but  had  to  prove 
“deprivation  of  liberty”.  The 
fiercest  criticism  has  been 
levelled  at  the  rigorous  inter- 
pretation of  this  condition  by 
Whitehall  bureaucrats.  In 
many  cases,  forced  labour, 
confinement  in  the  ghettos 
and  hiding  from  toe  Nazis 
were  only  considered  “limita- 
tions on  liberty”,  which  did 
infer  rights  to  compensation. 

Yochanan  Leopold,  the  son 
of  a survivor  of  the  Belsen 
camp  who  has  studied  post- 
war files  at  the  Kew  public 
records  office,  said  that  Brit- 
ish bureaucrats  had  made  for 
greater  efforts  to  compensate 
central  European  aristocrats 
(Including  Nazi  collaborators) 
from  the  custodian’s  fund, 
than  the  Nazis'  Jewish  vic- 
tims. His  mother  died  poor  in 
1991  after  four  decades  at- 
tempting to  reclaim  her  fam- 
ily savings  deposited  in  the 
Midland  Bank  before  the  war. 


C&G  Investment  Rates 

Effective  from  1 December  1997 


tors*  funds  has  not  been 
stopped  yet" 

The  Moscow  daily  Russky 
Telegraf  said  the  IMF  had 
agreed  to  lend  the  central 
bank  an  initial  21  billion, 
with  more  to  follow  if  neces- 
sary, to  restore  confidence  in 
its  ability  to  support  toe  rou- 
ble. The  World  Bank  would 
lend  the  Russian  government 
another  $1  billion  to  help 
bridge  the  budget  deficit 

The  IMF  is  in  a dilemma 
over  baiting  Mr  Yeltsin  out 
yet  again.  Earlier  this  year  it 
delayed  the  latest  tranche  of  a 
long-standing  $10  billion  loan 
because  of  Russia's  widening 
deficit  This  tough  stance  will 
look  like  a feeble  bluff  if  the 
fund  now  provides  extra 
money,  encouraging  pro- 
westerners  to  think  the  West 
will  always  ride  to  the  rescue. 

If  the  IMF  takes  a hard  tine, 
arguing  that  Moscow  has  not 
done  enough  to  deserve  more 
money,  the  risk  is  that  the  I 
rouble  will  foil  sharply  and 
inflation  will  rise.  This  would 
destroy  toe  two  main  eco- 
nomic achievements  of  the 
last  three  years,  the  stabilisa- 
tion of  the  currency  and  the 
conquest  of  inflation. 


Ruffled  Danes 
sink  claws  into 
Santerfor 
EU  remarks 

Stephen  Bates  In  Brumk 

JACQUES  Santer,  presd- 
Jdent  of  the  European 
Commission,  reinforced  his 
reputation  for  maladroit 

outspokenness  yesterday 

when  he  trampled  on  Dan- 
ish sensitivities  over  next 

year’s  European  Union 
treaty  referendum. 

In  off-the-cuff  remarks 
made  when  a Danish  jour- 
nalist asked  Mr  Santer  I 
what  would  happen  if  the  1 
Danes  voted  against  ratifi- 1 
cation  of  the  Amsterdam 
Treaty,  he  said:  “There  is 
no  doubt  that  Denmark 
with  another  would  be 
hi  a completely  different 
situation  from  1992.  Hie 
other  countries  were  then 
willing  to  listen  to  Den- 
mark’s special  wishes. 
They  were  also  in  Amster- 
dam. Bnt  they  will  not 
adopt  the  same  position 
with  another  Danish  too*.” 
Danish  politicians  from  all 
parties  queued  up  to  criti- 
cise Mr  Santerfor  allegedly 
meddling.  One  even  told 
him  to  “keep  his  trap  shut”. 
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£1,000  or  nun  Annually  7.25  5.80 

£5,000  or  more  Monthly  7.02**  5.62 
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£100,000  or  more 
£25.000-£99,999 
£10,000^24,999 
£100- £9,999 
£100.000  or  more 
£25,000-299,999 
£10,000-£24,999 
£5.000-£9,999 


Annually  7.30  5.B4 

Annually  7.05  5.64 

Annually  6.90  5.52 

Annually  6.15  4.92 

Monthly  7.07**  5.65 

Monthly  6.83**  5.47 

Monthly  6.69**  5.35 

Monthly  5.98**  4.79 


£100.000  or  more 
£25,000-£99,999 
£10.000-224,999 
£lQ0-£9,999 

£100,000  or  more 
£25,000-£99,999 
£10.000-£24,999 


Annually  7.35  5.88 

Annually  7.15  5.72 

Annually  6.95  5.56 

Annually  6.15  4.92 

Monthly  7.11**  5.69 
Monthly  6.93**  5.54 
Monthly  6 74**  5.39 
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Maximum  permitted 

under  TESSA  rules  Annually  7 00%  Tax-free 
£1,000  or  more  Annually  5.50%  Tax-free 


£100,000  or  more 
£25,000-099,999 
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£100-29.999 
£100,000  or  more 
£25, 000- £99,999 
£10. 000- £24,999 

£5,000-29,999 
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Annually 
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6.08** 
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2.25 
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Monthly 
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4.60 
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Monthly 

3.83** 

3.07 

Monthly 

5.32** 

425 

£10.000-£24,999 

Monthly 

3.35** 

2.68 

Monthly 

4.98** 

3.99 
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Monthly 
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digital  terrain  modelling  using 

new  satellite  data  q 
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Unique  j^ggg^ 
3-D  maps 
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6 WORLD  NEWS 


Mass  marriage 
event  revives 

waning  Moon 


THE  increasingly  fraj| 
77-year-old  Rev  Sun 

Myung  Moon  will 
today  mount 
his  largest  religious 
e&pzas  In  What  oer- 

Slling  a last  attempt  top^^ 
suade  Americans  to 
to  his  controversial  Umficar 

“oSSSi  w “-000  “as 

ffiSS 

Ri»w  Moon,  will  pa** 

**\  , «mr  q+adium  for  a 

— 

t^36million  couples  an  over 

•^y^tlJOOrftteCOU- 

SSTfditional  arranged 

ffiMSSKiJS 

SSa'MTBSS 

gl  «5  ^Moon  and  his 
wife,  Hak  Ja  Han  Moon. 
Thc^ent,  known  as  Bless- 

saswgsgss 

+hp  Washington  area 
SLd  to  the  Rev  Moonsjol- 
SSs?  commonly  referred  to 

Mju«Sd  i*  Unification 
Chur?h  events,  immense 

sins  of  money  are  reported 


to*}™  ffijSSJffi 

J^s£f^id  culture 

tival.  Among  these 
S^a^Srttcipatiiig  in  the 
are  the  forumr 
wee*®  nrfme  minister  Sir 
prtate  former 


bg^KuSon  ®ys 

*T Whitney  Houston 
“•JSSpilS  more  than 
& million  « Porte™  at 
ambitious 

Critics  say  Hie 
ambitious  plans 
mask  a strategic 

retreat  by  the 
Unification  Church 


nians  mask  a strategic  retreat 

K^ttKUmUcationChurch 

Sm the  United  Miirjj 
Rev  Moon  enters  his  twilight 
SSrs  M well  as  the  lack  of 
anobvious  succ^sor  ^d  the 
failure  of  recruiting  efforts  m 
Se  US.  there  are  as»  J 

scandals  affecting  his  tamUj . 

molding  bis  own  jailing  for 

tax  evasion  in  1382. 

Now  there  is  anen^ai^ 
Ine  divorce  Involving 
dest  son  and  longtime  heir  ap- 
parent Hyo  Jin  Moon. 


An  affidavit  filed  hy  W® 
wife,  Nansook,  says  Hyo  Jin 

heather  and  Incited 

their  bedroom  ‘‘somehm^J^ 

hours,  sometimes  tor  days, 
drinking  alcohol  using  co> 

naino  and  watching  pOIXlO- 

gr^CjS'toiles  ttedaims, 
thou^i  he  admits  seeking  ad- 
diction treatment. 

in  recent  sermons.  Rev 
Moon  has  expressed  deep  dis- 
dain for  American  3^ety 
and  its  failure  to  heed  his 

m^fspending  nmch 

tune  in  Uruguay  andconoen- 
trating  much  of  his  rifort®  in 
South  America,  “ has 
dubbed  the  US  a 2^Lr° 
earth”  and  “Satan  s harvest  . 

He  has  ordered  h^ 
ers  to  dismantle  much  of  their 
organisation,  declaniMS  ttiat 
■Seperiod  of  religion  is  pass- 

in^,rhii-pr<ifile  reapp^r- 
ance  has  prompted  an  an»7 
row  between  Washingtons 
nnwanapers- 


r between  wasmue^ 

two  principal  newspapere-^^ 

Earlier  this  week  jhe  Post 
ran  a series  of  detafledhut 
generally  unflattering  investi- 
gation^ the  Rev  Moon-^" 
tardav  Dong  Moon  Joo,  presi 

S^rftoe  Umficatio^J- 

owned  Washington  races, 

took  out  a full-page  adverti^ 
Sent  in  the  Post  accusing  its 
publisher  and  report^  <* 
harassment  and  tabloi 
^nsattonalism- 


guaidtao 


TW 


Hi^^rr;“  , and  a thug 

nhilA  fetes  a visionary  anu  a » 

.Cniie  Te  ^,-ijftsa 


^^dte^nshooting  spree 
at  Bronx  football  game 

_ . «,«,  a stark  I vival  of  the  PUg^™ 


Sebastian  n 
in  Santiago 


I 


Tran  in  Ha*  Torn 


A N ANNUAL  Thanfcsgv- 
#\  inc  American  footbH 
hXeame  at  a Bronx  hous- 
Jig  estate  turned  into  a col^ 
blooded  ejteciffion  whm  a 

H^.TSHifWS! 

hallmarks  of  a gangland^ 
tag  as  the  gunm^  arco?^ 
nied  by  an  accomplice,  mew 

his  semi-aotomatic  Pi^^d 

started  shooting  the  playera 
Tbe  killer  emptied  bjs gan 
into  one  man,  then 
other  gun  and  pumpM  more 
bullets  Into  the  body-Am*^ 
nlaver  was  chased  before 
being  HIM  100  yards  from 
the  field. 


CFTtolkiDings  took  place ^ 

the  South  Brtmx,  anarea  that 

s_  gradually  shedding  its 

image  as  an  area  plagued  by 

disi^vv,^r 

ureDaring  Thanksgiving  ^dn- 

5SI?^totongtbef0S 

came  on  the  grass  below 

Sen  the  assailant  arnvei 

“Thev  just  started  shoot 
ta^he^Sd.  'T*erybody 
wfi  screaming  ^ 
body  in  my  house  hit  tne 

Q<The  scooting  sprrevrasad 

ssF&tfv5® 


vrval  of  the  Pilgrims  inanw 
land  by  feasting  on  turkey 
and  pumpkin  pie- 

Thu  "hnlldaV  St 


“5ShB& ^ atmosphere! jt 
the  Sound  View  Houses  ^^ 
was  shattered  at  3^0pm. 
When  the  killers  showed  up. 
cpven  young  men  were  piw 
^nSSteam.  watched  by 

assoisf*— 

Sms  «n  Ob 

staggered  away  and  the  spec- 

drug  arrest  records  and  toe 

iSSnan  seemed  to  to°w^ 

he  wanted  to  shoot  * 
aicmect  revenge  was  toe  too- 
ttve  from  an  earlier  dlsputoy 
perhaps  involving  gang  mem- 
bership and  drugs- 


N THE  Autumn  of  the 
Patriarch*  Gabriel  Gar- 
cia Mkrquez  s 
I about  a seemingly  im- 

"or^Latiii  Americandio- 

tator,  the  Monal  tyran 

»bo“*«J®S5^SS 

rulers  from  ^ 

in  a bouse  by  the  s^. 

sss^-SB 

in  the  instructive  mirror  or 

■ff  £&  ofCbUe’s 

mocbiisMtoUKJd™ 
tSrSSPZSS  nor 

"gKTlinoch.f.  »* 

birthday  this  week  was  a 
SdSSk  in  Cbuo'opouh- 

cal  evolution  — his  test 
birthday  as  army  com- 

"^he  ended  17  yeare^ 
dictator  to  make  way  for  an 

erCM^”U-bom 


. oriu  Critics  say 

HP 

hrutai  tyrant  - wiu  re™  I "^d^toess  uniform  wim  i sion  &de  away, 

tobecome  senator «rijh  a ^ gaucer^ized  TSSfoet  camp’s  oh- 

■‘Mqv  God  continue  | >im,rair.  His  blue  eyes  | threatens  to  leave 

Se  Sontry  “economically 


the  Chilean  call  *^he 

world’s  oldest  soidier”  _ 

an^  whom  hismaw  critic 

call  an  unrepentont  ami 

bro^^-^o^ 


May  God  continue 

*May  God  grant 
me  strength  to 
contribute  to  the 
wellbeing  of  all* 

velopment  •^SvSSSa 

all  Chileans.”  GenPtooC“jn 

told  euests  at  a lavish  birth- 
day banquet  on  Tuesday- 
Chileans’  reactionto  the 
milestone  reflected  toe  ^ 
lsive  legacy  of  a ston  ^ 
ure  -who  looms  owr  toe 
landscape  as  he^duafiy 
surrenders  power.  The 
images  tead  toward  e*- 
tremes: 

sionary  or  menacing  tnug- 


eold  meuai, 

itary  honour,  ffis  blueeyc® 
kiiniiins  bis  head  jutting 

SZSti Slow^rand  heavily 
like  a sleepy  hear. 

JSS 

sjartsafffS 


odyKUardsto 

The^te  exempBfledtbe 

muSteSSc^^gSfw: 

alttv  that  portrays  Gen  Pi 
nochet  as  a state^nM  who 

SSi  America’s  economic 
student  pro- 

teSere  oftored  G^^to^ 

^ere  he  is 

gation  in  connection l wim 
Se  of  Spanish  citl 


‘It  is  a circus.  It  is  a 

carefully  planned 
campaign  to  clean 
up  hjs  image’ 


hard-^lg1^”^ 

aSaBSS1.-*. 

dfepro- 

rssgjrarsss 

Su  hto!  as  the  guarflM  of 




SSo^fireweUtoor-^ 
camglga 

Svs,assr-r 

^XBCofCldte.--^ 

Angeles  Times. 


srssraia S' 

ber  of  the  ruling  centre-lrft 

wUb 

BrssSfT^SS 

SiassRSKR 
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Dan  Farson 


OBITUARIES  7 


Sacred  and  monstrous 


Daniel  parson 
the  writer,  pho- 
tographer, art 
critic,  1850s  tele- 
vision personality 
and  legendary  drunkard  of 
the  old  Soho  school  of  alcohol- 
ism, has  died  aged  70,  and 
rather  peacefully,  it  is 
reported,  in  Devon,  where  he 
had  fled  many  years  ago  from 
the  temptations  of  London. 
Even  in  his  refoge,  rather 
amazingly,  he  managed  to  get 
himself  banned  from  every 
public  house  within  stagger- 
ing distance,  including  the 
pub -'that  was  thinking  ■ of 
changing  its  name  to  the  Dan- 
iel Farson. 

In  the  list  of  the  trades  and 
accomplishments  that  iden- 
tify the  man  it  should  be 
added  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Negley  Farson.  It  is  a name 
that  no  longer  means  much  to 
anyone  the  right  side  of  60  but 
Negley  Parson,  the  American 
foreign  correspondent,  writer 
and  man  of  action,  was  in  the 
years  between  the  wars  as 
famous  a he-man  as  Ernest 
Hemingway.  The  great  Ma- 
hatma Gandhi  once  came  to 
the  family  house  and  in  Ger- 
many in  1935  Hitler  patted  the 
eight-year-old  Dan  on  the  top 
of  his  little  blond  head  and 
complimented  Negley  on  pro- 
ducing such  a fine  example  of 
the  Aryan  race.  Hitler,  Dan 
Parson  later  said,  had  been 
wrong  about  everything,  in- 
cluding that 
With  a famous  author, 
Hollywood  scriptwriter  and 
journalist  as  a father  Farson 
would  seem  to  have  had  a 
highly  privileged  childhood 
(Somerset  Maugham  be- 
friended him  as  a boy  and 
took  him  on  day  trips)  but 
what  Dan  recalled  most  was 
the  alcoholism  of  his  father 
ana  the  dreadful  fights  be- 
tween his  parents.  Of  the  1995 
news-gathering  jaunt  be  took 
with  his  mother  and  father 
across  Europe  he  remem- 
bered only  cowering  in  the 
back  of  the  car,  a blanket  over 
his  head,  while  they  raged  at 
one  another  in  the  front  seat. 

He  inherited  a disastrous 
chemical  reaction  to  alcohol 
and  some  of  Negley’a  writing 
talent  but  little  of  the  old 
man’s  masculine  personality. 
Negley  had  a badly  mutilated 
leg  from  a first  world  war 
crash  in  a Sopwith  Camel 
while'  Dan  went  to'  sea  as -a 
ship's  steward;  Negley  was  a 
great  womaniser,  who  at  the 
age  of  70  moved  an  18-year-old 
Norwegian  girl  into  the  fam- 
ily's seaside  house  in  Devon, 
while  Dan  was  a homosexual 
and  at  times  full  of  self-loath- 
ing about  it 

Nevertheless  he  did  create 
a name  for  hjpiwpif  in  a num- 
ber of  careers  which  dis- 
played his  talent  tremendous 
energy  and,  surprisingly  for 
those  who  knew  him  only  as  a 
drunk  in  the  bohemia  of  Lon- 
don’s Soho,  charm.  When 
commercial  television  broke 
the  BBC’s  monopoly  in  1956 
Parson  went  to  work  for  the 
old  RediffUsion  channel  In 
London  on  This  Week  and  be- 
came an  overnight  success 
with  his  Interviewing  skill 
He  was  one  of  the  first  of 
many  television  personalities 
to  become  famous  for  inter- 
viewing the  fomous.  He  fol- 
lowed This  Week  with  a num- 
ber of  documentary  specials. 
He  was  attacked  by  the  Estab- 
lishment for  Out  of  Step,  a 
film  about  the  Guards,  be- 
cause he  had  made  the 
Guards  seem  funny.  Farson 
shrugged  off  that  criticism, 
saying  if  they  appeared 
funny,  well  then  perhaps 
they  were.  With  his  Angto- 
Axnerican  background  (he 
had  served  for  some  reason  in 
the  US  army  in  Germany)  he 
was  able  to  do  a highly  satiri- 
cal documentary  about  Amer- 
ican tourists  in  London,  and 
he  demonstrated  a real 
warmth  in  understanding  for 
ordinary  men  and  women 
with  a tele vision  series  called 
People  in  Trouble.  He  followed 
that  with  a series  on  the  well- 
off  called  Success. 

He  left  television  because 
he  was  bored  by  it  and  real- 
ised that  television  success 
was  not  lasting  or  serious.  He 
had  had  brushes  with  Dame 
from  a very  early  age.  At  the 
truly  amazing  age  of  only  17 
he  was  sent  by  the  Central 
Press  Agency  to  cover  Parlia- 
ment where,  be  said,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  being 
chased  down  dark  corridors 
by  Tom  Driberg,  the  homo- 
sexual Labour  MP. 

His  schooling ' was  erratic 
(his  prep  school,  Abinger 
Han,  had  been  moved  to  Can- 
ada in  1940  and  after  the  war 
he  spent  a short  time  at  Wel- 
lington), hut  he  managed  to 
get  Into  Pembroke  College, 
Cambridge,  and  receive  a 


Soho  snapshot . . . clientele  at  the  French  House  photographed  in  the  early  fifties  by  Farson,  pictured  below  by  John  Dealtin 


degree.  At  Cambridge  he 
started  a magazine  called 
Panorama,  some  five  years 
before  the  BBC  used  the  title, 
and  published  the  early  work 
of  several  men  who  went  on 
to  have  brilliant  careers, 
among  them  Peter  Shaffer 
and  Kenneth  Tynan. 

While  serving  with  the  US 
army  in  war-damaged  Ger- 
many he  started  taking  photo- 
graphs and  In  1951  joined  Pic- 
ture Post  as  a staff 
photographer.  He  took  no- 
table photographs  of  Noel 
Coward.  Graham  Greene, 
Brendan  Behan  and  Robert 
Graves  and  one  famous  pic- 
ture of  Salvador  Dali,  a 
double-exposed  surrealistic 
photograph  of  the  great  Sur- 
realist, for  which  Farson  was 
much  praised  but  which  he 

said  was  a mistake  because 
the  camera  bad  jammed 
Picture  Post  introduced  him 
to  the  then  genuinely  bohe- 
mian world  of  1960s  Soho, 
where  he  made  a lasting 
friendship  with  Francis  Bar 
con.  He  was,  however,  dis- 
missed from  the  magazine 


after  a misadventure  when  he 
took  his  boyfriend,  a navy 
deserter,  to  the  Sussex  Downs 
to  photograph  some  young 
girls  riding  a donkey.  (He  kept 
up  his  interest  in  photography 
and  exhibited  this  March.) 

After  Picture  Post  Parson 
surprised  everone  and  joined 
the  Merchant  Navy.  He  said 
he  travelled  same  50,000  miles 
waiting  on  tables  and  went 
round  the  world  four  times. 
That  was  before  his  television 
career.  Another  surprising, 
and  ultimately  foolhardy, 
career  move  came  In' . 1S62 
when,  with  money  left  by  his 
parents,  he  bought  the  Water- 
man’s Arms  on  the  Isle  of 
Dogs.  He  wanted  to  re-create 
the  atmosphere  of  old-time 
music  hall;  but  the  -pub  was 
never  a success  and  he  lost 
some  £30,000,  a considerable 
sum  in  those  days. 

He  then  moved  to  Devon,  to 
his  father’s  house,  and,  be- 
tween drinking  bouts,  became 
a rather  prolific  writer.  His 
hook,  Soho  in  the  Fifties,  is  the 
best  picture  of  that  romantic 
but  seedy  era  and  his  book  on 
Francis  Bacon,  The  Glided 
Gutter  Life  Of  Francis  Bacon, 


Weekend  Birthdays 


Derek  Jameson,  68  today, 
having  started  in  an  institu- 
tion, Ma  Wren’s  unofficial 
abandoned  children’s  hostel 
53  Mount  Pleasant  Lane,  Clap- 
ton, where  the  bedbugs  ad- 
vanced in  group  formation 

across  fee  ceiling  and  the  next 

starving  to  fee  crowded  bed 
usually  pissed  down  bis  back. 
Is  now  as  institution  himself. 
He  Is  a rare  snrvivittg  ex- 
ample  of  an  ex-editor  from  a 


is  recognised  as  a true  insid- 
er’s view  of  the  painter.  He 
became  art  critic  of  the  Mail 
On  Sunday  and  enthusiasti- 
cally promoted  Gilbert  & 
George  as  leading  artists  of 
today,  accompanying  them  to 
Moscow  and  Shanghai,  where 
they  had  exhibitions. 

He  compiled  an  anthology 
of  his  father’s  writing  and  a 
moving  memoir  of  him  called 
Out  Of  Step.  He  also  at- 
tempted a stage  biography  of 
the  old  music-hall  comedian, 
Dan  Leno,  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Stratford  East,  star- 
ring Sam  Kelly . but  it  was  not 
a success.  He  wrote  short 
stories;  one  of  which  was 
printed  in  the  Guardian  in 
1980  and  was  rather  pro- 
phetic, telling  the  story  of  a 
man  trying  to  keep  sober  In 
Devon  but  being  constantly 
taken  out  for  just  the  one 
drink.  He  had  an  obsession 
with  Jack  fee  Ripper  and  pub- 
lished a book  that  said  the 
killer  was  not  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  as  many  thought  but 
an  equally  unlikely  mur- 
derer, MJDrultt,  a cricketer 


pre-computer  newspaper 
world  where  the  desks  were 
splintered  wood,  fag  smoke 
hung  in  slow  suspended  skeins 
and  the  w&fls  of  newsrooms 
were  buttressed  with  a papier- 
jnScbS  layered  of  punchy 
headlines  pasted  on  with  Gloy. 
Jameson  has  come,  more 
through  reminiscenceffce 
called  one  of  his  books  The 
Last  Of  The  Hot  Metal  Mm), 
than  on  his  record  as  ed.  of  the 
Mirror,  Express,  Star  and 
News  Of  The  World,  to  sym- 
bolise a mechanical,  la - 


of  Winchester  and  Oxford  and 
member  erf1  the  MCC,  who  on 
September  8,  1888  played  for 
Blackheath  less  than  six 
hours  after  hacking  Annie 
Chapman  to  death  in  Spital- 
fields.  Farson  was  a great- 
nephew  of  Bram  Stoker,  the 
author  of  Dracula,  and  had 
obviously  inherited  his  love 
of  the  macabre. 

In  January  this  year  he 
published  his  autobiography, 
No  Normal  Man.  and  with  the 
exhibition  of  his  photographs 
he  was  foil  of  plans  although 
he  knew  he  was  dying  of  can- 
cer of  the  pancreas. 

There  is  a story  feat  on  the 
day  of  the  funeral  of  Diana, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Farson  was 
to  the  Coarii  and  Horses  to 
Soho  holding  forth  and  was 
told  to  shut  up  by  young  pat- 
rons who  wanted  to  see  the 
funeral  on  the  television.  The 
story  is  meant  to  show  him  as 
a relic  of  fee  past  and  no 
doubt  it  does,  hut  until  that 
one  drink  too  for  he  was  ex- 
ceptionally pleasant  and 
witty  company  and  a foil  life 
and  the  many  talents  he  had 


tourers’  media  which  now 
seems  as  distantly  past  as  stok- 
ers In  the  hold  of  troopships 
sweating  through  Suez.  It’ll  be 
a retirement  of  documentary- 
makers  coming  respedfolly  to 
the  door  to  talk  to  Del  about 
the  presses  rolling,  hoping  for 
a vinegar  whiff  of  printing  Ink 
from  the  man  who  introduced 
tits  to  toe  North,  bingo  to  the 
pops  and  once  found  the  oldest 
budgie  in  Britain. 

Today’s  other  birthdays.  Sate 
Barker,  chief  economist,  CBL 


were  beyond  the  reach  of 
most  He  also  never,  or  hardly 
ever,  played  the  victim.  “Be- 
tween the  crisis  and  the  catas- 
trophe,” he  said,  “there  is 
always  time  for  a glass  of 
champagne.’' 


Stanley  Reynold* 

John  Moynllian  writes:  One 

of  Dan  Farson ’s  many  pub- 
lished books  was  aptly  titled 
Sacred  Monsters;  featuring 
portraits  of  some  of  his  many 
friends  and  subjects  for  news- 
paper and  television  inter- 
views including  Francis  Ba- 
con, Somerset  Maugham.  Ken 
Tynan,  John  Osborne  and 
Joan  Littlewood. 

Dan  admitted  in  his  intro- 
duction; “I  had  the  luck  to 
meet  my  sacred  monsters  at 
formative  moments  to  which 
I sometimes  played  a minor 
role . . Though  not  only  as  a 
court  jester  like  his  photogra- 
pher friend  John  Dealdn.  Dan 
enjoyed  the  role  of  being  a 
sacred  monster  himself  — “a 
larger  than  life  character  — 
bnt  so  were  Stalin  and  Gben- 
g is  Khan.” 

My  mother,  the  late 
painter,  Elinor  Bellingham 
Smith  warned  her  nervous 
ex-National  Service  son  that 
the  rampaging  Dan,  either  in 
Muriel  Belcher’s  Colony 
Room,  Wheeler's  oyster  bar 
in  Old  Compton  Street,  the 
French  Pub  or  the  Gargoyle 
Club,  “must  be  watched,  a 
dpmon  to  drinks  but  a sheer 
charmer  when  sober”. 

I soon  ran  into  a fiisiLLade  of 
abuse  from  Negley's  son  dur- 
ing his  chablis-and-oy star 
binges  with  Bacon  and  nu- 
merous boyfriends,  Dan  prob- 
ing me  with  a stinging  tongue 
for  any  sign  of  my  major 
weakness  — shyness.  I dis- 
liked him  for  a year  or  two. 
because  he  was  rude  to  my 
girlfriends  as  well  And  I 
rejoiced  when  he  was  bitten 
on  fee  bum  by  a large  sailor 

at  a particularly  turbulent 
Chelsea  Arts  Ball  at  the  Al- 
bert HalL 

We  grew  closer  when  Dan 
photographed  me  for  Picture 
Post  while  1 was  working  as  a 
reporter  on  the  Evening  Stan- 
dard’s "In  London  Last 
Night”  column.  After  a few 


40;  Jacques  Chirac,  president 
of  France,  65;  Prof  Sir 
Michael  Howard,  historian, 
75;  Ryan  Giggs,  footballer,  24; 
Prof  S±r  Frank  Kermode,  lit- 
erary critic,  78;  John  Mayall, 
rhythm  and  bines  musician. 
64;  Lady  (Shirley)  Porter,  for- 
mer leader,  Westminster  City 
Council,  67;  Prof  David 
Rhind,  director-general  and 
chief  executive,  ordnance  Sur- 
vey, 54;  Dame  Janet  Smith 
QC,  High  Court  judge,  57;  Sir 
Dennis  Weatherstone, 
banker,  67. 


cocktails  at  the  Savoy, 
washed  down  with  beer  at  the 
French,  we  packed  Dan's  as- 
signment In.  ending  the  night 
at  numerous  Smithfield  Mar- 
ket bars.  That  was  Dan,  the 
urban  hellraiser. 

When  he  became  my  col- 
league at  the  Standard  writ- 
ing features,  he  calmed  down 
somewhat  but  Fleet  Street 
did  not  tame  him  for  long.  He 
disappeared  on  a cargo  ship 
working  as  a steward  on  a 
trip  round  the  world  — we 
were  all  to  awe  of  him  then. 
Soon  he  was  back  on  form, 
roaring  abuse  at  heterosex- 
uals and  fellow  homosexuals 
alike.  Nobody  was  safe  from 
his  venom. 

Dan  was  a generous  spend- 
thrift, and  our  joint  agent 
Irene  Josepby  used  to  tell  me 
about  his  continuing  money 
problems  and  need  to  work. 
For  a time,  we  kept  him  com- 
pany at  his  East  End  pub 
which  was  frequented  by  such 
diverse  characters  as  the  Kray 
brothers  and  Judy  Garland. 
Then  Dan  went  west  rather 
than  up  West  settling  down  in 
his  Devon  cottage  to  1964  to 
write  while  making  frequent 
trips  abroad  Including  one 
particular  favourite,  Turkey. 

He  wrote  many  books  in- 
cluding the  most  readable  bi- 
ography so  far  of  Francis  Ba- 
con, whom  he  adored,  and 
wrote  frequently  about  life  as 
an  art  critic.  But  Bacon  was 
often  as  cruel  to  Danyas  Dan 
could  be  to  others.  I remem- 
ber one  evening  in  the  Gar- 
goyle when  Bacon  scolded 
Dan:  “It’s  bad  enough  that  we 
have  to  pay  for  your  friend’s 
drinks  while  having  to  put  up 
with  your  boredom  as  well. 

Boring  to  drink,  certainly, 
but  Dan  was  rarely  boring 
when  sober.  I’ll  miss  his  sal- 
vos however  at  the  French 
because,  like  Jeffrey  Bernard, 
he  was  one  of  the  last  of  the 
real  Soho  survivors.  Bis  in- 
scription in  my  copy  of 
Sacred  Monsters  says;  "For 
John  who  wifi  recognise  old 
friends  — sacred  and  mon- 
strous.” Goodbye  — Old 
sacred  monster. . . 


Daniel  Negley  Farson;  born 
January  8, 1927;  died  November 
27, 1997 


Tomorrow’s  birthdays:  Diana 
Cotton  QC,  crown  court 
recorder,  56;  Roger  Glover, 
rock  musician,  52;  George 
Graham,  football  manager, 

S3;  Andy  Gray,  football  pun- 
dit. 42;  Gary  Lineker,  foot- 
baller and  broadcaster,  37; 
Radn  Lupu,  pianist,  52;  Vir- 
gittia  Mayo,  actress.  77;  Mar- 
guerite Porter,  ballerina,  49; 
Max  Reinhardt,  publisher, 

B2;  Slaw  SnbmaTin,  travn. 

pbonist  48;  Phil  Willis,  Lib 
Dem  MP,  56;  Efrem  ZlmbaUst 
Jr,  actor,  74. 


Face  to  Faith 


The  message 
obscured 
by  tinsel 


Gillian  Crow 


FEW  people  will  be  un- 
aware of  the  sad  irony 
of  the  modern,  secular 
Christmas:  fee  feet  feat 
the  preparations  have  become 
so  frenetic  they  leave  even  less 
time  than  usual  for  dwelling 
on  religion. 

In  the  past  this  was  not  so. 
The  Church  itself  provided  a 
time— Advent  — for  setting 
aside  something  of  the  world's 

demands  in  order  to  create 
space  for  thought,  prayer,  and 
contemplation  of  the  Nativity. 
Instead  of  being  a time  of  shop- 
ping, partying,  tacky  decora- 
tions and  cloying  songs  about 
reindeers  it  was  a solemn  sea- 
son of  Casting.  oT  quiet,  of  wait- 
ing in  the  darkness  of  fee  year 
for  the  light  or  the  Christ-child. 
(It  tvas,  of  course,  the  12  days 
post-Christmas  that  was  the 
time  for  rejoicing.)  In  the  Or- 
thodox Church  this  Is  still  how 
Advent  and  Christmas  are  cel- 
ebrated. 

A figure  who  looms  large  in 
traditional  Christmas  think- 
ing in  Advent  is  St  John  fee 
Baptist  Beginning  with  his 
birth  in  St  Luke's  Gospel,  It  is 
his  message  of  self-discipline 
and  readiness  which  hints  at 
what  Advent  is  really  about 
John  is  therefore  often  held 
up  as  an  example  for  Chris- 
tians to  follow:  fearless  in 
preaching,  the  friend  of  the 
bridegroom  humbly  bringing 
Christ  to  others.  The  Gospel 
describes  him  as  a voice  cry- 
ing in  the  wilderness  as  if,  so 
identified  with  his  message  in 
abandonment  of  self;  he  has 
become  a disembodied  voice. 

At  that  point  most  of  us 
shudder.  While  self-sacrifice 
is  a virtue  of  which,  at  least 
theoretically,  we  approve,  the 
picture  John  seems  to  present 
— loss  of  personality — horri- 
fies us.  It  articulates  an  unspo- 
ken fear  about  Christianity: 
that  to  give  oneself  heart  and 
soul  as  the  Gospel  requires 
would  mean  fee  loss  of  one's 
personhood;  a being  swal- 
lowed up  by  God. 

That  fear  is  reinforced  by 
life.  How  often  does  a tyranni- 
cal parent  destroy  a child's 
seif-worth?  How  often  in  mar- 
riage does  one  partner  come 
to  dominate  the  other,  so  that 
the  weaker  becomes  a mere 
extension  of  the  stronger? 

How  often  does  the  giving  of 
oneself  In  trusting  love  end  in 
personal  disintegration? 
Lower  your  defences  and  you 
are  devoured.  Wounded  by 
that  human  experience,  many 
people  find  it  difficult  to  imag- 
ine how  dedication  to  God  will 
be  otherwise. 

Scripture  appears  to  rein- 
force our  fear.  St  Paul  claimed. 
“Not  I,  but  Christ  lives  in  me" 
as  if  he  bad  relinquished 
something  of  his  identity.  If 
this  is  at  the  heart  of  the  mes- 
sage we  are  waiting  through- 
out Advent  to  hear,  we  can 
onlyrecoiL 

And  rightly  so,  because  it  is 
fiilse.  It  is  evil  which  devours 
the  personality,  not  good.  Pos- 
sessiveness Is  the  antithesis  Of 
divine  sacrificial  love.  It  is 
Christ  who  has  given  Himself 


Letter 


for  us,  first  as  a defenceless 
infant,  later  in  manhood  in  his 
agonising  death — but  with 
fee  promise  that  we  would 
receive  life  overflowing 
rather  than  diminished.  The 
indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
brings  not  the  obliteration  of 
the  personality  but  the  fulfill- 
ment of  it 

Yet  we  cannot  turn  away 
from  our  yardstick  of  human 
relations  unless  we  have  con- 
crete examples  to  show  us 
otherwise. 

And  there  are  examples. 

The  saints  often  sound  to  have 
been  "larger  than  life”.  From 
the  Desert  Fathers  to  St  Fran- 
cis and  through  to  modern 
times,  what  comes  across  is 

not  a picture  of  shadowy, 

amorphous  figures  devoid  of 
character  but  the  opposite; 
spirited  men  and  women 
whose  personalities  attracted 
and  inspired  others.  The 
closer  they  grew  to  God.  the 
more  folly  human,  truly  per- 
sonal they  became. 

Anyone  who  has  met  a pow- 
erful preacher  or  acknowl- 
edged holy  person  does  not 
come  away  with  impressions 
of  a non-existent  interior  but 
of  a vibrant  liveliness — bom 
of  God.  certainly,  but  still  in- 
tensely personal.  The  indwell- 
ing of  the  Spirit  brings  a vital- 
ity which  swells  the  soul  to 
abundant  proportions.  Christ 
living  within  is  a quickening 
presence,  not  a destructive 
one,  just  as  it  was.  indeed,  for 
Paul,  wbose  letters  overflow 
wife  transfigured  personality. 

SUCH  people  can  talk 
fearlessly  of  losing 

themselves  to  God, 

just  as  they  speak  fear- 
lessly of  John  becoming  a 
voice,  knowing  that  his  sacri- 
fice was  no  impoverishment. 
They  know  that  divine  love 
does  not  devour  but  makes 
them  twice  the  person  they 
were  before. 

The  rest  of  us  do  not  know, 
and  we  live  in  needless  fear. 
imagining  that  to  offer  OUT 
Innermost  selves  to  God  will 
spell  ruin  for  all  we  think  is 
most  precious  in  us.  The  anti- 
dote is  to  look  outwards,  away 
from  our  present  smallness 
towards  aJJ  those  whose  exam- 
ples shine  with  the  joyful  real- 
ity of  the  abundance  of  the  life 
in  Christ 

The  Gospel,  in  feet  hints  at 
this  by  ip  ving  us  a striking 
description  of  the  Baptist’s  ap- 
pearance. It  underlines  his  nn- 
com promising  spiritual  real- 
isation, which  he  puts  into 
practice,  that  in  order  to  make 
our  way  dear  to  finding  Christ 
we  may  have  to  divest  our- 
selves of  all  the  tinsel  and  trap- 
pings which  rob  us  of  the  Gos- 
pel’s significance.  He  may  be 
no  jolty  Santo  Claus  figzire. 
but  he  is  a real,  challenging, 
intensely  human  and  individ- 
ual man — and  a man  with  a 
message  we  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  if  we  truly  wish  to  find 
peace  and  goodwill  among  our 
harassed  fellow  human  beings 
this  Christmas. 


Gillian  Crow  Is  Diocesan 
Secretary  of  the  Russian 
Orthodox  Church  in  Britain 


Mihir  Bose  writes:  Your  obitu- 
ary of  Peter  Ball  (November  23) 
gave  a misleading  impression 
of  my  relationship  with  him.  R 
is  for  from  accurate  to  say  I 
was  a protege  of  Peter’s.  1 had 
been  working  as  a journalist 
for  some  six  years,  writing  on 
sport  and  features  for  the  Sun- 
day Times  and  had  written 
two  books  before  I began  to 
write  cricket  for  Time  Out 
under  Peter’s  editorship. 

That  said,  it  was  a delight:  to 
work  for  Peter.  He  was  one  of 
the  first  to  be  aware  of  the 
wider  social  and  economic 
context  in  which  sport  oper- 
ated and  this  was  illustrated 
when  he  devoted  four  pages  of 
Time  Out  to  my  tour  diary  of 


CDEN-GReBi.  Alan.  dJad  suddenly  and 
without  pain  on  Mm  Novammr.  E*dly 
mioaea  by  Mflntfred.  family  and  many 
friend*.  Pnvma  funeral.  A irwnoriul  ctrie- 
ersUofi  arid  be  announced  later.  Family 
flowers  only  please-  Donations  to  Amnesty 
imamationalorTTieSatnarlunecJo  Wner  J 
Sons  L&L.  64  Won  Street,  West  Malltno. 
Kent  MEW  6LU. 

HARRISON.  Dr  Marion.  (Gostonh).  peace- 
ful fy  u Mooritofd  Moose  Nursing  Nome. 
Nswcasda-Upon-Tyna  on  2SHi  November, 
■fled  XL  Much  loved  Aunt  of  Carol.  Bar- 
bara. Tom.  Janet  and  Christopher.  fleUt- 
Uwm  and  friends  vary  wsicome  M West 
Road  Crematorium  on  Thursday  4th 
December  si  2pm.  Family  flotmrs  only, 
donations  to  Alzheimer's  Disease  Society. 


Births 


PAOC.  on  26th  November  199T  to  Marian 
(n6e  Quirk)  and  Ken.  a daughter  Mary  0b- 
abeth.  a slater  (or  Christopher.  Matthew 
end  Dominic. 

Birthdays 

MeGRATH  Em  Is  18  today.  It  has  sur- 
vived Ms  party.  Wake  igi  Euan  I Lave  Mum. 
Dad,  tto  and  Becfcrt. 

saCKRL  Mead.  For  a apodal  person, 
happy  4ttn  Birthday.  Leila. 

Marriages 

UFCAR-VDOU  Bdf  and  Chris  Ltpcar  at 
Portsmouth  an  pleased  to  announce  the 
weeding  ol  their  son  Robert  to  Beni  VWou. 
daughter  of  Ufloos  aid  Marta  of  Athena,  at 
St  Nicholas  Church.  Souttiampten.  eth 

December. 

Anniversaries 

BW.  Thankyou  lor  FIVE  increasingly  Worv 
terti!  years.  Attar  me  Cathedral  and 
locked  406  rve  Mien  in  lewe  with  you  all 
«er  again  (and  morel).  PJ. 

■To  place  you/  announcement  telephone 
0171  713  4587  or  tax  0171  713  4129 


Oem  and  3pm  UwUrri 


l between 


England’s  1981-82  tour  of  India 
where  he  encouraged  me  to  ex- 
plore the  social  and  cultural 
aspects  of  cricket  in  India. 

Peter  combined  wit  with 
sensitivity  and  when  I wrote 

about  Dennis  Lillee  having 

natural  rhythm  as  a fast 
bowler  be  immediately  said. 

“I  thought  we  white  people 
were  not  supposed  to  have  nat- 
ural rhythm.” 

Muchas  Peter  respected  my 
cricket  knowledge,  he  never 
could  believe  that  coining 
from  India.  I knew  anything 
about  football  For  a commit- 
ted Manchester  United  sup- 
porter. my  Tottenham  rant- 
iags  firmly  convinced  him 
that  1 was  a football  parvenu. 


CORRECTIONS  AND 
CLARIFICATIONS 

ON  PAGE  5 on  November  26 
Lord  Denning  was  said  to 
have  gained  "a  triple  first  at 
Cambridge”.  In  feet  Lord  Den- 
ning gained  his  triple  first  at 
Oxford,  where  he  was  an 
undergraduate  at  Magdalen 
College  during  the  early 
1920s. 

IN  A book  review  headlined 
Baa,  Humbug,  about  Dolly  the 
sheep  (G2.  November  27),  Tim 
Radford  said  the  research  was 
patented  by  PPL  Therapeu- 
tics. The  Roslin  Institute 
point  out  that  it  filed  latent 
applications  in  order  to  pro- 
tect its  cloning  invention  in 
1995.  PPL  Therapeutics, 
which  was  also  based  at  Ros- 
lin, only  became  involved 
afterwards. 

It  is  the  policy  the  Guardian 
to  correct  errors  as  soon  as 
possible.  Readers  may  contact 
the  office  of  the  Readers’  Edi- 
tor, Ian  Mayes,  by  telephoning 
0171 239  9589  between  Ham 
and  5pm,  Monday  to  Friday. 
Fax : 0171 239  9897.  E-mail 

fan.Mayes@guardfah.ca.uk 


— J 
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Backbenchers 
roar  back 

The  PM  should  welcome  them 


TONY  Blair  will  spend  this  weekend  battling  with 
temptation.  He  will  fight  the  urge  to  make  418  New 
Labour  beepers  buzz  and.  vibrate  with  an  argent 
message  addressed  to  all  members  of  the  parham.ssn.tary 
party:  get  back  in  line.  For  this  week  we  have  witnessed 
fresh  signs  of  life  in  a species  long  given  up  for  dead. 
Hail  the  return  of  the  backbench  MP. 

The  greatest  and  most  visible  stirring  came  yester- 
day, when  honourable  members  had  a day  off  from 
their  usual  robotic  function  as  lobby  fodder  and  actu- 
ally got  to  think  for  themselves.  In  their  free  vote  on 
hunting,  they  showed  some  class  — not  only  with  the 
411-lSl  margin  in  favour  of  a ban,  but  in  the  quality  of 
the  debate  that  preceded  it  For  once,  the  chamber  filled 
up  for  an  event  other  than  Question  Time  or  a Cabinet 
statement  Members  did  not  read  out  prepared  texts  for 
the  sake  of  an  entry  in  Hansard,  but  engaged  in  genuine 
debate.  Ann  Widdecombe’s  defence  of  the  fax  was  a 
parliamentary  tour  da  force.  With  hard  logic,  she 
demolished  the  argument  that  a ban  on  hunting  would 
lead  to  widespread  job  losses.  After  all,  she  said,  the 
abolition  of  crime  and  ill-health  would  put  police  and 
doctors  out  of  work.  too.  “Is  anybody  seriously  saying 
that  we  must  preserve  at  all  costs  crime  and  ill-health 
because  they  keep  people  in  jobs?"  The  Government 
now  risks  being  seen  as  an  obstacle  to  the  will  of  the 
people  — and  the  will  of  the  House. 

It  wasn’t  the  first  time  this  week  that  MPs  forced  the 
Government  to  listen.  Gordon  Brown's  Tuesday  gift  of 
extra  cash  for  shivering  pensioners  and  30,000  out-of- 
school  clubs  may  well  have  been  an  attempt  to  placate 
anger  on  the  Labour  benches  over  government  parsimo- 
ny on  cold-weather  payments  and  benefits  to  lone 
parents.  If  that  was  its  aim,  it  didn’t  work.  The 
Chancellor  is  now  the  target  of  a paper  rebellion,  with 
120  Labour  MPs  signing  a confidential  letter  urging 
delay  of  the  benefit  cuts,  which  Mr  Brown  insists  he 
merely  inherited  from  the  Tories.  Ilfs  a shame  the  MPs 
were  pressured  into  a private  protest,  rather  than 
sticking  with  their  original  Commons  motion  which 
had  already  won  50  hackers.  But  the  feet  that  the  rebel 
120  includes  a few  ministerial  aides  and  several  card- 
carrying  Blairites  can  only  enhance  its  credibility. 

Yet  the  most  stinging  criticism  might  well  be  the 
damning  words  issued  this  week  by  the  two  select 
committees  which  have  scrutinised  the  Government 
decision  to  exempt  Formula  One  from  file  ban  on 
tobacco  sponsorship,  the  Labour-chaired  health  com- 
mittee listened  patiently  to  Tessa  Jewell's  explanation, 
but  they  didn’t  buy  it  They  rushed  out  a report  which 
said  Fl  should  have  been  treated  just  like  every  other 
sport  a view  backed  by  the  Commons  panel  which 
supervises  all  Europe-related  legislation. 

The  U-turn  on  Fbrmula  One  played  a big  part  In 
causing  the  current  restlessness  on  the  backbenches.  It 
exposed  the  Blair  team’s  fallibility,  making  criticism 
legitimate.  It  allowed  new  backbenchers  especially  to 
feel  less  in  awe.  So  how  should  Mr  Blair  react?  He 
should  be  jolly  pleased.  MPs  can  he  useful  when  they 
don’t  feel  totally  impotent,  and  scrutinised  government 
is  good  government  The  Prime  Minister  should  not  feel 
the  twitch  of  the  control  freak  tins  weekend.  Instead,  he 
should  savour  fatherly  pride  in  the  Class  of  '97.  They 
are  beginning  to  do  their  job. 


China  rues  the  Tigers 

Asia’s  meltdown  shakes  Beijing 


Cherie  Booth 
in  the  dock 


On  Biunkett’s  selective  memory 


I Cherie  Booth  QC,  a public 
figure  as  well  as  a barrister, 
should  take  on  the  defence  of 
David  Daniels  in  the  libel  case 
in  which  be  issuing  Lynne 
Griffiths,  a bank  clerk  who 
feces  legal  bills  of  up  to  £50,000 
(Rapist  can  sue  woman, 
November  28).  A libel  case 
such  as  this  is  surely  not  one 
she  needed  to  accept  on  the 
cab-rank  rule. 

The  Court  of  Appeal  dec- 
ision you  report  is  curious  in 
I three  respects.  To  argue  that 
Ms  Griffiths’s  letter  to  the 
police  was  defamatory  as- 
sumes that  a convicted  serial 
rapist  has  a reputation  to  de- 
fend; it  also  assumes  that 
women  do  not  have  the  right 
to  voice  their  concerns  if  they 
are  being  stalked;  finally,  a 

successful  libel  action  would 
give  men  a licence  to  stalk  and 
could  Influence  the  parole 
board's  independent  assess- 
ment as  to  whether  or  not  a 
prisoner  was  St  for  release. 

In  view  of  all  these  consider- 
ations, it  is  disturbing  that 
Cherie  Booth  should  ally  her- 
selfwtth  such  a case- 
Prof  Sue  Lees. 

University  of  North  London. 


1AM  afraid  that  even  Roy 

Hatteretey  (Battle  of  the  lip 
readers,  November  25) 
under-estimates  the  extent 
j of  the  problem  with  selection 
i in  secondary  schools,  and  his 

old  ErlendDavid  Blunkett  (Let- 
ters, November  27)  Is  being 
deeply  disingenuous. 

m this  area  of  north  London, 
my  children  and  their  peers 
face  the  prospect  of  separate 
entrance  examinations  for  a 
number  of  different,  allegedly 
comprehensive,  schools.  None 
of  the  local  parents  have  had 
any  say  in  this  development 
One  school,  a grant-main- 
tained technology  college,  not 
only  reserves  10  per  cent  of  its 
places  for  children  who  have 
done  well  in  music.  It  also 
reserves  5 per  cent  for  “pupils 
with  recognised  talents  in 
dance." 

Ibis  is  nothing  to  do  with  a 
specialism  of  the  school  It  is  a 
poor  cover  for  selection  on  that 
most  Invidious  of  all  bases, 
so<^  class,  and  ft  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  seen  as  “enabling  pu- 
pils in  poorer  areas  to  escape 
poverty",  which  Blunkett  de- 
clares as  the  objective.  It 
would  be  more  honest  if  such 
schools — andtfceDfEE — 


allowed  parents  to  apply  for  a 

certificate  that  they  are  paid- 
up,  full-time  members  of  the 
middle  class. 

Marie  CattersacL 
111  Colin  Crescent, 

London  NW9  SET. 


innerdties  or  other  deprived 

areas.  Roy  Hatterstey  ought  to 
support  this  initiative  iftos 
understands  and  is  in  favour  of 
true  comprehensive  educa- 


T HE  original  thinking  he- 
hind  comprehensive 


I hind  comprehensive 
schools  was  that  sneb  schools 
would  have  an  intake  fairly 
distributed  in  terms  of  both 
ability  and  social  background- 
ln  reality,  this  has  not  hap- 
pened. Most  secondary  school 
are  neighbourhood  schools, 
rather  than  axnprebensives. 
with  their  intake  skewed  to  the 
more  able  or  less  able  end,  de- 


the  Government  ought  to  be 
more  confident;  and  acknowl- 
edge that  there  is  nothing  to  be 

ashamed  of  in  allowing  de- 
prived neighbourhood  schools 
to  select  for  a more  comprehen- 
sive intaka 
Dexter  Butt 
Headteacher,  NmestSes 
Technology  College. 

Acocks  Green, 

Birmingham  B27  7QO. 


something  about  equal 
with  two  mixedschoris?Su^ 


^mOts.Wbatwm 


MAV1D  Blunkett  lays  great 
m^emphsms  an  specialist 
schools  being  in  inner-city 
areas  to  enable  pupOs  living 
in  poorer  areas  to  escape  pov- 
erty. In  Oxfordshire,  the  new 
government  has  just  given 
specialist  status  to  two  good 
and  well-estabhshed  schools 
with  already  good  examina- 
tion results.  One  school  is  a 
boys’  school,  which  has  been 
given  specialist  status  as  a 
technology  school.  The  other 
is  a girls'  school,  which  will 
become  a specialist  language 
school.  Did  someone  say 


neighbourhood. 

Boy  Hattersley  is  right  to  ar- 
gue that  specialist  schools, 
which  are  allowed  to  choose  15 
per  cent  of  their  intake  accord- 
ing to  aptitude,  are  carrying 
outafbrmof  selection.  But 

what  is  wrong  with  this  if  it 
gnah7g«g  nefgft  horn-hood 
school  ta  move  a little  closer  to 

seeming  a comprehensive  in- 
take? This  wfll  certainly  be  the 
case  if.  as  David  Blunkett  says, 
the  Government  is  going  to 
focus  on  specialist  schools  in 


^a&retaiwrtantiy. 
t0  AfcK^tbe  specialist  scho01 

is  to  attract  able  pupils  from 

outside  toe  town  or  ratchment 

area,  what  wffl 

school  is  already  foS?  Which 

“less  able"  pupils  from  the 

area  will  be  excluded  to  make 

wayfium  those  travelling  from 
outside,  and  where  would  they 


contemporaries  m Sheffield 
schools,  airi  many  wore  aD. 

the  country  today, 
have  the  benefit  ^ 
tion  which,  several  sorites 

have  shown,  influencesa 

child ’sabiL  ties  to  ^atten- 
tion to  and  absorb  education. 

UzRorison. 

9 Aberdeen  Court, 

Aberdeen  Fark, 

London  N52BS- 


IMJTffiN  David  Blunkett  re- 
jgW  spends  to  Ray  Hatters- 


tfonal  transport  costs? 
CUrDermOtKoaf. 
Oxfordshire  County  Council, 
Oxford  OXl  JND. 


DA  VXD  Blunkett  Is,  1 be- 
lieve, being  economical 


Ulieve,  being  economical 

with  the  truth  about  bis  child- 
hood education  and  the  pla  ce 
afhis  upbringing.  Yes,  he  lived 
in  one  af  the  poorer  parts  of 


SSsS. 

he  thinks  that  the  existence^ 
private  education  Is  socially 
divisive  and  whether  the 
Labour  government  still  be- 
lieves In  reducing  social 
divisions. 

Peter  Slade. 

27  Austen  Road, 

Guildford,  Surrey  GUI  3NP. 


On  the  record  I Go  for  the  burn 


JTT  CURBS' 

i . Po&svSr  /T?/ 


O ALLY  Feldman  (Don’t 
W>gimme  some  bad  lovin’,  No- 
vember 25)  manages  to  get 
right  the  feet  that  I have  been 
shortlisted  for  the  literary 
Review’s  Bad  Sex  in  Fiction 
Award.  Bat  the  quote  she  attri- 
butes to  the  novel  concerned. 
The  Matter  Of  The  Heart,  is 
actually  taken  from  my  second 
novel,  Saxophone  Dreams, 
published  last  year.  Pm  glad 
that  the  sex  in  the  current 
novel  gave  her  such  a hunger 
for  prose  that  she  went  and 
ravished  my  back  catalogue, 
but  she  should  think  twice  be- 
fore describing  my  text  as  a 

“muddle". 

Nicholas  Royie. 
73PennardRoad, 

London  W12  SOW. 


THE  Rev  Trevor  Thurston- 
Smith  (Letters,  November 


I Smith  (Letters,  November 
26)  misrepresents  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  and  the 
House  of  Bishops.  The  arch- 
bishop has  made  clear  that 
Issues  In  Human  Sexuality  is  a 
discussion  document  and  has 
personally  commended  it  in 
the  foreword  for  discussion  by 
parishes.  There  is  no  question 
of  “stifling”  foil  debate. 

Lesley  Parry. 

Press  Secretary. 

Lambeth  Palace, 

London  SEI7JU. 


CONTRARY  to  Mark  Law- 
son’s statement  (Thirty 


atm’s  statement  (Thirty 
pieces  of  silver  in  Blair’s  col- 
lection plate,  November  15), 
the  University  of  Oxford  has 
gratefully  accepted  Wafic 
Said's  generous  benefaction 
for  a new  business  school. 
Plans  are  proceeding  with  the 
development  ofa  major  centre 
for  management  education. 
Prof  Anthony  G Hopwood. 
School  ^Management  Studies, 
University  of  Oxford. 


VOD  report  that  the  Govem- 
T ment  is  considering  raising 
the  legal  aged"  cigarette  sales 
from  16  to  18  (Jowell  move  on 
tobacco  fells  to  win  over  MPs, 
November  27).  The  proposal 
lias  several  merits.  It  will 
make  it  more  difficult  for 
younger  children  to  get  away 
wife  buying  cigarettes;  it  will 
match  up  with  the  law  on  alco- 
hol, which  should  make  en- 
forcement easier;  it  is  likely  to 
be  popular  with  the  Treasury 
because  it  does  not  require 
extra  public  expenditure. 

However,  without  a serious 
investment  in  enforcement,  it 
will  not  work.  The  existing  Jaw 
is  not  enforced  effectively. 
Trading  standards  officers  are 
not  given  the  backing  they 
need  to  bring  prosecutions. 

The  rare  prosecutions  which 
do  succeed  result  in  derisory 
fines,  often  as  low  as  £100. 

The  Treasury  gains  more 
than  £108  million  a year  in  tax 
on  the  Illegal  sales  of  cigarettes 
to  children.  The  tobacco  indus- 
try makes  mare  than  £35  mil- 
lion profit  Only  £10  million  is 
spent  on  anti-smolting  health 
education.  If  we  are  serious 
about  protecting  children 
from  tobacco,  retailers  who 
break  the  law  must  face  heavy 
fines  and  re-offenders  should 
face  swingeing  penalties. 

Dr  A WMacara. 

Chairman  of  Council, 

British  Medical  Association. 
Tavistock  Square, 

, London  WC1H  9JP. 


icyvsff 


TV  review:  for  and  Against  Nature 


(WAS  amused  that  both  your 
I writers  on  the  Channel  4 


An  old  con 


Jk  FTER  an  ll-year  enquiry, 
Mfoe  Department  of  Trade 


#%the  Department  of  Trade 
and  Industry  has  concluded 
that  Ernest  Saunders  stole  £3 
million  from  Guinness 
(Report,  November  28).  After 
seven  months  in  office,  the 
Home  Secretary  has  con- 
cluded, in  the  face  of  over- 
whelming research  evidence 
to  the  contrary , that  we  need 
new  powers  to  lock  up  under- 
13-year-olds,  to  force  parents 
to  assume  responsibility 
for  their  children,  and  to  clear 
the  streets  of  noisy  10-year- 
olds. 

Following  his  jail  sentence, 
reduced  as  a result  of  the  onset 
of  Alzheimer's  Disease,  from 
which,  miraculously,  he 
recovered  shortly  after  his 
release,  Ernest  Saunders  has 
now  returned  to  life  earning 
£500,000  per  year.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Government  has  yet 
to  announce  plans  for  a crack- 
down on  corporate  fraud.  One 
is  reminded  of  the  line  in  the 


old  song,  “Steal  a little  and 
they  throw  yon  in  jail;  steal  a 
lot  and  they  make  you  a king". 
(Prof)  John  rats. 

Centre  for  the  Study  of  Crime. 
University  of  Luton. 


HAS  Mr  Saunders  grounds 
for  bringing  a medical 
negligence  case  against  the 
consultant  who  produced  this 
wrong  diagnosis?  One  can  but 
hope  that  the  Hariey  Street 
man  gets  It  right  m future  and 
spares  others  the  acute  dis- 
tress Mr  Saunders  must  havH 
suffered. 

As  a member  of  the  Alz- 
heimer’ s Disease  Society,  with 
some  experience  of  caring  far 
a sufferer,  am  I being 
oversenstive  if  I say  that  this 
episode  has  diminished  my 
confidence  in  the  medical 
profession? 

BobCottingham. 

49 Pembroke  Road, 

London  N1Q2HX. 


series,  Against  Nature — 
George  Mouhiot  (Crimes 
against  nature,  November  26) 
and  John  Vidal  (Nasty  agenda. 
Society) — criticise  it  for  im- 
plying that  the  environmental- 
ist agenda  is  imposed  on  the 
South  by  Westerners,  and  then 
proceed  to  display  the  same 
kind  of  “we  know  what  is  best 
for  them”  attitude  themselves. 

Deep  misgivings  in  the  West 
about  development  at  home 
have  indeed  worked  to  create  a 
consensus  that  what  is  needed, 
globally,  are  limits  to  such  de- 
velopment. Of  course,  the  envi- 
ronmentalist agenda  Is  back- 
wanMooking.  Historically. 

progress  has  been  made  by  in- 
creasing the  control  humanity 
has  over  nature,  not  by  elevat- 
ing nature  to  a mystical  status 
and  limiting  the  impact 
human  beings  can  have  on  it 
Cheryl  Hudson. 

45  Moffat  Court 
| Gap  Road,  London  SW19  8JB. 


using  dogged  protests  and  pub- 
lishing the  ftfll  facts  about  un- 
accounted costs  and  illusory 
promised  benefits. 

Alex  Wilks. 

Bretton  Woods  Project, 

35  Lower  Marsh. 

London  SE17JRT. 


| A /HEN  I was  interviewed 
VVfor  Against  Nature,  1 was 
told  it  was  a film  “about  the 
history  of  the  environmental 
movement”.  Having  now  ac- 
quired a prebroadcast  video.  1 

realise  that  my  comments 

have  been  taken  out  of  context, 
unfairly  Juxtaposed  against 

unrelated  “fads"  and  wilfully 
misrepresented.  The  broad- 
cast contains  inaccuracies,  is 
based  an  poorly-  informed 
analysis  and  appears  to  be  de- 
signed to  mislead.  It  is  unbal- 
anced, unfair  and  largely  de- 
voted to  airing  the  views  of  a 
tew  sceptical  scientists,  who 
are  portrayed  as  representing 
a mainstream  view. 

Friends  of  the  Earth  wel- 
comes debate  on  the  complex 
issues  that  face  people  and  the 
planet  and  is  happy  to  respond 
to  accurate,  fair  and  factually- 

based  criticism.  Thte  film 

abandons  these  basic  stan- 
dards and  will  do  a major  dis- 
service to  serious  journalism. 
Tony  Juniper. 

Campaigns  Director, 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

26-28  Underwood  Street, 
London  NI7JQ. 


CHANNEL  4 would  be  crazy 
to  screen  a programme 


Please  Include  a full  address  on 
all  letters.  Shorter  letters  are 
more  likely  to  appear 


wto  screen  a programme 
which  uses  the  Nannada  dam, 
India,  as  an  example  of  a pro- 
ject stopped  by  ignorant 
Northern  environmentalists. 
The  dam  is  a prime  example  of 
a Southern  peoples' movement 
— combining  tribal  villagers, 
richer  farmers,  engineers, 
technical  experts  and  others  — 
halting  a mega-project  by 


Radio  3:  the  big  turn-off  IToppingout  A Country  Diary 


NICHOLAS  Kenyon's  plans 
for  Radio3(Aminor 


■■■HE  Isle  of  Man  3s  not  part 
1 of  the  UK,  as  you  suggest 


WHEN  THE  Asian  Miracle  shone  high  in  the  heavens, 
China  was  its  brightest  star.  Now  there  is  anxious 
speculation  whether  the  Chinese  economy  can  avoid 
plunging  with  it  to  the  earth.  The  question  is  taken 
seriously  in  Beijing.  Last  week,  a top-level  conference 
met  to  send  the  message  that  the  financial  system  will 
be  bolstered  up.  Next  month,  Beijing  plans  another 
conference  to  reverse  the  slide  in  planned  foreign 
investment  into  joint  ventures.  President  Jiang  Zemin 
has  ordered  a special  study  of  the  Asian  crisis.  Are 
these  signs  of  panic  or  of  precaution? 

Opinion  is  sharply  divided,  as  so  often  in  our 
attitudes  towards  China.  The  case  for  a calm  view  is  put 
strongly.  Beijing  still  manages  to  keep  a tight  macro- 
economic  grip.  Inflation  has  been  brought  down  to 
almost  zero,  there  is  a healthy  export  balance  and 
enviable  foreign  reserves.  Though  devaluation  else- 
where may  make  Chinese  production  costs  less  competi- 
tive on  the  coast,  they  are  still  much  cheaper  inland. 
Most  investment  already  in  place  is  long-term  and 
much  of  it  infrastructural,  while  more  is  beginning  to 
move  into  the  central  and  western  regions.  China  may 
actually  attract  some  funds  diverted  by  uncertainty 
from  other  Asian  destinations.  China  is  also  insulated 
because  the  Renminbi  is  not  fully  convertible  — though 
the  goal,  paradoxically,  is  to  make  it  so.  The  leadership 
is  aware  of  the  need  for  political  as  well  as  economic 
change  though  it  takes  it  slowly.  There  may  be  poverty 
but  China  has  no  urban  slums  comparable  with  those 
elsewhere  in  the  Third  World. 

The  opposite  view  is  put  with  equal  force:  “Will 
China  be  next?”,  asks  an  international  news  magazine, 
which  not  so  long  ago  was  predicting  that  the  Chinese 
economy  would  overtake  that  of  the  US.  Bad  loans  in 
the  financial  sector  total  15  to  3 0 per  cent  of  annual  GDP 
depending  on  the  estimate.  Banks  continue  to  band  out 
cheap  money  to  state  enterprises  whose  assets  are  being 
stripped  through  the  back  door.  Ten  million  urban 
workers  have  been  laid  off  on  partial  wages  or  none  at 
all.  The  high  rate  of  growth  conceals  corruption  and 
waste  — far  too  much  has  gone  into  real-estate.  The 
sharp  drop  in  inflation  reflects  the  piling  up  of  huge 
unwanted  inventories.  Income  polarisation  in  what  was 
once  a relatively  equal  society  continues  to  grow.  All  of 
this  combines  with  a political  system  which  lags 
dangerously  far  behind. 

These  contrasting  views  are  not  so  much  in  conflict 
as  they  may  appear.  China’s  fundamental  strengths 
should  not  be  under-estimated  — forecasts  of  collapse 
have  been  disproved  many  times.  Put  crudely,  China  is 
large  enough  to  absorb  a degree  of  social  unrest  and 
inequality  which  would  be  destabilising  in  a smaller 
country.  The  investment  of  the  past  20  years  into  new 
infrastructure  has  created  a motor  for  continued  eco- 
nomic growth.  But  the  flaws  are  there,  deeply  embedded 
in  a society  still  full  of  contradictions.  The  crisis  raging 
in  the  region  won’t  easily  go  away  and  should  focus 
minds  powerfully  in  Beijing. 


I of  the  UK,  as  you  suggest 
(Essay,  November  l).  It  is  a 
democratically  self-governing 
Crown  dependency.  We  are  a 
common-law  jurisdiction,  and 
legislation  is  mostly  based  on 
UK  enactments.  Our  banking 
laws  are  not  significantly  dif- 
ferent from  yours.  Money 
laundering  legislation  to  deal 
with  drug  trafficking  and 
terrorism  was  passed  In  the 
late  1980s.  Further  legislation 
wifi  extend  this  to  all  crime. 

We  are  not  a two-tier  soci- 
ety, any  more  than  the  UK.  We 
provide  from  our  own 
resources  and  taxes  a welfare 
state  modelled  on  the  British; 
we  receive  no  foreign  (or  UK) 
aid;  our  financial  sector  is 
strictly  regulated  and  policed. 
Ian  W Brown. 

Apt  2, 12  Derby  Road , 

Douglas,  Isle  of  Man. 


■ w for  Radio  3 (A  minor 
Third?  November  28)  seem  de- 
signed to  attract  a new  audi- 
ence whilst  discarding  the  old. 
Of  course,  audiences  need 
renewing,  and  I applaud  the 
return  to  a basic  educative 
strand,  although  I question 
whether  every  day  at  the  same 
time  is  the  way  to  go  about  it 

This  is  the  problem.  As  some- 
one who  has  advanced  beyond 
the  need  for  basic  education, 
and  who  possesses  a large  col- 
lection of  CDs  and  tapes,  I use 
R3  as  asourceaf  serendipity.  I 
never  read  toe  schedule  and 
am  constantly  delighted  by  the 
things  I find.  My  music-literate 
friends  use  the  same  method. 

If  we  know  what  (or  who)  is 
going  to  be  on  at  any  particular 
time,  we  will  stop  listening 
and  turn  to  our  collections, 
leaving  the  channel  to  those  at 
the  early  stages  of  their  musi- 
cal education  or  those  already 
catered  for  by  Classic  FM. 

This  highlights  another 
problem.  By  all  means  make 
I the  presenters  more  listener- 


friendly,  but  there  has  been  a 
regrettable  decline  In  content 
and  accuracy  in  the  past  few 
years,  at  the  time  when  the 
education  of  new  listeners 
should  have  been  taking  place. 
Please  stop  thinking  of  music 
as  a consumable.  The  motto  of 
the  Danish  Royal  Theatre 
reads  •'Nbtjustfarpleasure”.  It 
is  one  that  R3  could  adopt  with 
profit 

Peter  Shield. 
20WiiIerbyRoad, 

Woodfoorpe,  Notts  NGS  4PB. 


I AND  many  of  my  listening 
friends  have  been  driven 


■friends  have  been  driven 
away  from  R3  by  chirpy, 
chummy  presenters  with 
strangely  inflected  deliveries 
and  diabolical  pronunciation 
(Brahms  as  "Brammes".  etc), 
and  the  increasingly  oleagi- 
nous “star”  presenters.  I love 
the  music  but  you  can  only  get 
up  to  turn  down  the  volume  for 
the  presenters  so  often  before 
you  reach  for  the  off-button. 
Derek  Wood. 

36  Corsertoe  Road. 
AyrKA74HN. 


I AM  astonished  to  see  you 
I cafliogfor  universities  to  be 

allowed  to  charge  tajHip  fees 
(Leader,  November  28).  I can 
think  of  nothing  more  likely  to 
reduce  access  to  higher  educa- 
tion than  a market  free-for-all 
in  fees.  That  is  Why  the  Gov- 
ernment is  taking  a reserve 
power  in  the  new  Education 
Bill  to  stop  this  happening. 
Top-up  tees  play  no  part  in  our 
plans,  and  no  university 
should  proceed  on  the  basis  of 
introducing  such  fees. 

In  contrast,  our  plans  for 
student  support  are  fair  and 
protect  students  from  low-in- 
come backgrounds.  They  have 
already  produced  an  addi- 
tional £166  roIUton  for  our  uni- 
I versifies.  We  are  determined 
both  to  improve  access  to,  and 
the  finances  at  higher  educa- 
tion so  that  more  people  can 
have  the  chance  ofa  universi- 
ty education. 

Dr  Kim  Howells  MP. 

Pari  Under-Secretary  of  State. 
Department  for  Education 
and  Employment 
London  SWiF  3BT. 


MACHYNLLETH:  In  my  last 
diary,  my  subject  was  that 
much  written  about  bird,  the 
raven,  audit  occurs  to  me 
what  an  interesting  anthol- 
ogy could  be  made  of  raven 
literature.  It  would  certainly 
have  to  include  the  famous 
piece  from  the  Natural  His- 
tory ofSelbome,  in  which  Gil- 
bert White  described  the 
great  oak  that  "bulged  out 
into  a large  excrescence  about 
the  middle  of  the  stem".  Oa 
this  bulge,  a pair  of  ravens 
had  nested  for  so  many  years 
that  the  tree  was  called  the 
raven  oak.  The  description 
came  in  a letter  White 
addressed  to  Thomas  Pennant 
in  North  Wales,  one  of  the 
leading  naturalists  of  the  18th 
century.  In  his  day.  Pennant 
was  known  amongst  scien- 
tists for  books  like  his  British 
Zoology  and  A History  Of 
British  Quadrupeds.  But 
those  rare  and  valuable  tomes 
have  tong  since  vanished  into 
libraries  and  private  collec- 
tions, and  today  Pennant  Is 
more  widely  known  for  his 


popular  accounts  of  travel  in 
Scotland  and  Wales. 

I have  always  enjoyed  read- 
ing his  Tours  In  Wales,  which 
he  wrote  in.  a mood  of  intense 
curiosity  about  people,  his- 
tory and  antiquities.  I like  to 
think  of  him  making  his  un- 
hurried way  through  the  then 
unspoilt  hills  of  Wales,  with 
never  a wind-farm  in  sight 
He  was  not  the  first  to  write 
about  Welsh  travel  but  it  was 
his  book  that  became  the  most 
popular.  As  one  commentator 
put  it  “Pennant  made  known 
to  the  average  Englishman  a 
country  which  had  hitherto 
been  as  unknown  as  Central 
Africa".  Maybe  the  Wales 
Tourist  Board  should  put  up  a 
statue  to  him  somewhere  in 
his  native  Flintshire.  Doubt- 
less we  shall  be  hearing  a lot 
about  this  gifted  man  in  the 
near  future  because  1998  will 
see  the  200th  anniversary  of 
his  death.  It  is  sad  that  Down- 
ing, the  house  where  he  was 
bom  was  long  ago 
demolished. 

WILLIAM  CONDRY 


What  do  you  fancy:  book,  bash  or  crag? 


Mark  Lawson 


WOULD-BE  Conser- 
vative politicians 
are  going  to  get 
their  heads  seen  to. 
It  was  revealed  this  week  that 
future  candidates  will 
undergo  psychological  profil- 
ing In  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
variety  and  quality  of  Tory 
members.  An  ecamplp  given 
was  that  applicants  would  be 
asked  to  choose  one  of  three 
leisure  options:  go  to  a party, 
read  a book,  climb  a 

mountain. 

A Conservative  vice-chair- 
man. Feta  Buscombe,  has  en- 
thusiastically approved  the 
new  initiative.  “We  have  got 
to  find  every  which  way  we  can 
of  attracting  t he  right  people," 
she  said  this  week.  My  italics. 
That  a female  Tory  grandee 
should  be  found  using  Ameri- 
canisms even  one  popular- 
ised by  a ropey  1970s’  Glint 


Eastwood  movie  about  an 
orang-utan  — is  itself  a sign  of 
the  shake-up  of  the 
organisation. 

You  can  understand  their 
panic.  The  new  Tory  rales 
plan  was  announced  at  a time 
when  it  seems  that  William 
Hague  can’t  even  be  given 
away  to  foe  electorate.  He  Is 
stm  low  in  the  polls  even  after 
the  Formula  One  fiasco.  One 
of  his  tasks  this  week  was  to 
welcome  his  party's  newest 
parliamentary  recruit:  Beck- 
enham victor  Jacqui  Lart,  a 
tactically  drab  alternative  to 
the  disgraced  Piers  Merchant 
Would  you  want  more  candi- 
dates like  Mrs  Lait?  As  Chur- 
chill said  on  a different  sub- 
ject one  Is  enough. 

But  is  psychological  profil- 
ing the  answer?  It’s  by  -no 
means  obvious  which  answer 
would  be  considered  the  cor- 
rect one.  That  "going  to  a 
party"  option  might  easily  be 
misunderstood.  In  recent 
times,  Alan  Howarth,  Emma 
Nicholson  and  Peter  Temple- 
Morris  have  all  shown  a wor- 
rying interest  in  going  to  par- 
ties: the  Labour,  Liberal 
Democrat  and  Independent 
ones  respectively.  But  I think 
we  can  assume  that  a prospec- 
tive candidate  would  be  fool- 
ish to  choose  the  beano.  That 
choice  is  supposed  to  expose 


the  tabloid-risks.  As  for  litera- 
ture, that  activity  would  have 
been  considered  dangerously 
intellectual  by  the  old  Conser- 
vative Party,  but  reading 
might  now  be  seen  to  have  the 
advantage  of  being  a solitary 
but  healthy  activity.  If  only, 
Central  Office  may  now  be 
thinking.  Piers  Merchant  had 
read  a book. 

Finally,  there’s  what  we 
might  call  the  Julie  Andrews 
option:  climb  every  mountain. 
Management  selection  tech- 
niques are  often  keen  on  meta- 
phor and  a Tory  election  vic- 
tory currently  looks  Uke  an 
unscalable  peak.  But  moun- 
taineers are  frequently  maver- 
ick loners.  Is  that  one  sup- 
posed to  eliminate  any 
possible  future  John 
Redwoods? 

But  there’s  a nagging  susp- 
icion that  the  applicant  is  sup- 
posed to  show  Initiative  by 
rejecting  all  the  conventional 
possibilities  and  replying: 
“Wouldn’t  do  any  of  those.  Td 
put  on  a baseball  cap  and  go 
and  hang  out  at  the  Netting 
Hill  Carnival”. 

The  mind-games  are  partly 
designed  with  increasing  the 
number  of  women  on  constitu- 
ency shortlists.  It’s  promised 
that  selection  committees 
“will  not  know  if  the  candi- 
date is  a woman  or  a man 


until  they  turn  up  for  the  in- 
terview”. An  ungaUant  oi>  i 
server  of  the  Opposition 
benches  might  conclude  that 
they  would  in  several  cases  1 
not  be  sure  even  then. 

You  have  to  wonder, 
though,  if  they're  asking  foe 
right  questions.  The  matter  of 
whether  Conservatives  would 
prefer  a bash,  a novel  or  a crag 
does  not  perhaps  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  electorate’s  objec- 
tions. Td  suggest  the  profilers 
to  try;  ’You  find  £1,000  In  used 
fivers  on  the  pavement  Do 
you?  a)  give  tt  back,  b)  keep  it. 
c)  ask  a question  in  foe  House 
of  Commons  about  kerb 
maintenance?” 

The  biggest  problem  is  that , 
an  Investigation  into  the  kind 
of  people  who  become  Conser- 1 
vative  MPs  these  days  is  being 
run  by  people  who  have 
recently  been  elected  as  Tory  1 
members.  It's  Uke  a burglar 
conducting  an  inquiry  into  a ! 
spate  of  break-ins. 

For  me.  the  only  psycholog- 1 
ical  question  that  really  mat- 1 
tere  is  the  one  that  even  foe  i 
dumbest  constituency  Chair- 1 
men  have  managed  to  come  j 
up  with:  “Why  do  you  want  to 
be  an  MPT1  Its  significant 
that  the  dominant  figures  hi  i 
Labour  are  members  elected  i 
in  hard  times  for  their  party,  i 
while  those  running  the  1 


Tories  were  sent  to  Parlia- 
ment in  a period  of  triumph. 
Blair  and  Brown  both  won 
their  first  elections  in  1983, 
when  the  Foot-led  Labour 
Party  was  devastated  by  post- 
Falklands  Thatcherism.  The 
popular  wisdom  of  foe  fimo 
was  that  anyone  who  stood  for 
Labour  that  year  was  a closet-' 
Trot  with  small  parliamentary 
ambitions.  Yet  foe  positions 
now  of  at  least  two  ’83  new 

boys  suggests  that  an  alterna- 
tive interpretation  of  a sink- 
mg^hip  in-take  is  that  politics 
really  mattered  to  them. 

contrast*  at  the 
Tory  high  command.  Hague 
hm^elf  dates  from  the  trium- 
phateit  late  '80s,  indeed  from 
foe  Anal  phase  In  the  history 
of  the  last  Conservative  ad- 
uunistration  when  it  was  sfcfll 
capable  of  winning  byelec- 
ticttis.  His  sidekick,  Alan  Dun- 
can,  reached  Westminster 
froma i Middle  England  seat  in 
the  still  seat-rich  times  of  *92 
'Hie  almost  uniformly  poor 
parliamentary  performances 
of  the  current  Tory  front- 

***  *»  <®e  level  to 

the  fact  that  none  of  them 
until  this  May,  had  any  expe- 
fiK?  * a Speech  in 

foe  plare  without  the  help  of 

foe  vast  Civil  Service  rasean*h 
machtoe.  But  there  is  also  the 
psychological  question  of 


foeir  motivation  in  standing 

5o-«Srlia?,enL  Throughout 
foe  80s,  to  be  elected  as  a Tory 
member  with  even  vague  ore- 
■"**“»*  and  inteffigMM 
was  to  be  annointed  as  a min- 
^r-m-waffing.  These  were 
SJ®  ^°rrow  a form  from 
boxing,  hungry  fighters.  Blair 
and  Brown  were. 

Not  all  significant  pediti- 
2“®  ^ from  weakened  par- 
Thatcher  wag 

? toe  Tory  landslide 

of  59  — but  there’s  certainly 
enough  evidence  to  question 

S*aPS2!i.,?ry  assm^Pti°n 

fo&t  a defeated  rump  inevita- 
bly OOnsista  rvf  In.** 


. uau  litDUiuaies 

Nonnan,  the  new 
member  for  Tunbridge  Weils, 
S,  3 ^ of  the  sup. 
annrS.?  f®  Dew  Rorsdhafo 
JK?*  to  recruitment  It 
***!  k-  more  sensiWe  sim- 

ask  down 

r^Jum,wi*y  a supermarket 

SS£nidiSe  to  r®Pres«rt  a 
Party  almost  certainly  doomed 

to  a long  time  in  opposition. 

be  *om  to 

B^^tojand  as  a Consem- 

SmwtS?®  W now.  But 
wlffical  history  suggests- that 

to®  People  who 
u3d  be  ac®epteiFrather 
to^u  weeded  out  on  the  basis 
&-W5ret£6r  toey'd ThS 
toitingfellows,  Joanna  Trol- 
tope  or  the  Cairngorms. 
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In  the  new  capitalism  some 
players  win  but  never  lose 


Commentary 


Martin 

Woollacott 


WWHEN  Wall  Street 
brokers  jumped 
from  high  floors  in 
1929.  they  did  so  be- 
cause they  had.  in  the  fam- 
iliar phrase,  “lost  every- 
thing”. Now  we  have  another 
financial  crisis,  admittedly 
not  on  the  same  scale,  but  still 
an  anxiety  inducing  and 
wealth  reducing  phenome- 
non. Nobody  is  winging  past 
the  window  this  time.  Sui- 
cides are  noteable  by  their  ab- 
sence. among  the  creators  of 
this  mess.  They  seem  to  have 


lost  nothing  — not.  usually, 
their  positions,  not  their  bo* 
nuses,  salaries,  savings,  or 
their  liberty,  for  none  has 
gone  to  jail. 

The  curious  language  in 
which  the  crisis  is  discussed 
is  hydraulic.  There  has  been, 
we  are  told,  “a  failure  to  con- 
trol short-term  flows"  of 
funds.  An  economy  “needs  an 
injection"  of  money,  in  the 
form  of  an  International  Mon- 
etary Fund  loan.  ••Tokyo”,  a 
headline  in  the  International 
| Herald  Tribune  says,  "pumps 
I cash  into  bank  system".  Or 
I even,  to  take  another  head- 
I line  from  the  same  source, 
“Asian  Storm  soaks  ratings 
firms."  There  is  an  awful  lot 
of  water  sloshing  about  in  the 
global  bath  tub.  it  Is  all  to  do 
with  bad  plumbing.  These 
kinds  of  metaphor  insistently 
suggest  that  the  problems  are 
the  result  of  the  system,  and 
not  the  consequence  of  bad  or 
immoral  decisions  made  by 


individual  managers  and  fi- 
nanciers. or  by  the  politicians 
who  gained  or  kept  power  be- 
cause of  economic  growth, 
however  dubiously  that  was 
achieved. 

It  is  a language  which  stops 
us  from  realising  that  we  are 
talking  about  incompetents. 
fools  and  knaves,  and  some- 
times about  cheats  and 
thieves.  And  It  prevents  us 
from  realising  just  what  idi- 
ocies we  have  sanctioned. 
Take  South  Korean  Invest- 
ment in  Britain,  for  which 
local  authorities  have  com- 
peted so  fiercely,  offering 
bribes  in  the  form  of  cheap 
sites  and  tax  holidays.  What 
exactly  is  it  that  South 
Koreans  have  been  bringing 
to  Britain,  and  to  many  other 
countries?  It  Is  not  technol- 
ogy, or  at  least  not  new  tech- 
nology. It  is  not  organisation, 
at  least  not  of  Japanese  qual- 
ity. It  Is,  instead,  cheap  capi- 
tal. And  now  we  learn  that 


this  capital  is  largely  illusory. 
Much  of  It  did  not  exist.  What 
there  Is  left  of  it  will  vanish 
once  higher  interest  rates  and 
reduced  economic  activity  in- 
crease the  already  huge  bad 
loans  posted  by  South  Korean 
financial  institutions.  Cer- 
tainly the  Korean  managers 
who  led  this  unsound  Interna- 
tional expansion  are  culpable. 
They  exported  their  problems 
to  the  world.  Equally,  the 
British  policy  makers  who 
embraced  the  South  Koreans 
are  also  culpable,  since  the 
fact  that  South  Korean  com- 
panies were  over- borrowed 
was  well  known,  even  if  the 
terrifying  details  were  not 
Here  you  have  an  example  of 
the  combination  of  Asian  de- 
viousness and  Western  short- 
sightedness which  is  the  cen- 
tral issue  raised  by  the 
financial  troubles  of  the  last 
few  months. 

The  East  Asian  economies 
have  been  in  world  competi- 


tion. Their  firms  have  driven 
companies  in  other  countries 
to  the  wall,  and  their  invest- 
ments haw  created  subsidiar- 
ies of  critical  importance  to 
the  economies  of  whole 
regions  elsewhere  around  the 
globe.  What  is  beginning  to  be 
learned  about  the  Japanese 
and  South  Korean  economies , 
suggests  that  this  was  done  to 
some  extent  under  false  pre- 
tences. In  part.  East  Asian  | 
firms  may  have  been  operat-  j 
ing  on  the  basis  of  loans  that ! 
ought  not  to  have  been  made.  I 
by  institutions  which  did  not 
actually  have  the  money. 
With  credit  they  ought  not  to 
have  had.  and  with  their 
known  tradition  of  ignoring 
shareholders,  no  wonder  mar- 
ket share  could  be  pursued  so 
ruthlessly,  and  no  wonder  so 
many  battles  were  woo. 

We  have  a truly  serious  sit- 
uation which,  even  if  it  does 
not  lead  to  a crash,  already 
means  that  ordinary  people  In 
many  countries  will  have 
more  difficult  and  more  un- 
certain lives,  and  somehow 
there  is  nobody  to  blame,  let 
alone  to  punish.  Or  even  to 
identify,  except  here  and 
there.  Tsuglo  Yukihura,  a for- 
mer executive  in  the  failed  se- 
curities firm  Yamaichi,  tells 
an  investigating  committee  of 
the  Japanese  parliament  how 
for  years  the  firm  hid  massive 
losses  in  specially  created 
subsidiaries.  Otherwise,  he 
explained  ingenuously,  the 
firm  would  have  gone  bust 


He  cried.  He  apologised.  So 
did  the  Japanese  prime  minis- 
ter, or  rather  he  expressed 
remorse  but  ducked  responsi- 
bility. That  belonged  to  the 
firm.  Ryutaro  Hashimoto 
said,  but  be  nevertheless  “felt 
shame".  At  least  the  Japanese 
will  mention  the  word,  but  if 
there  Is  any  shame  In  Malay- 
sia. Thailand,  or  Indonesia,  or 
among  the  bankers  and  the 
stock  and  currency  managers 
and  manipulators  of  the  West, 
it  is  well  hidden. 

Instead  we  get  London  mer- 
chant hankers,  men  who  may 
well  earn  a third  of  a million 
pounds  or  more  a year,  ex- 
plaining unctuously  on  televi- 


Tbe reports  speak  of  econo- 
mies being  bailed  out,  but  in 
truth  those  who  are  being 
bailed  out  are  the  business 
classes,  especially  the  finan- 
cial business  classes,  of  these 
countries,  and,  indirectly,  of 
our  own.  Their  peoples  will 
pay  the  price  of  lost  savings, 
lost  Jobs  and  lost  services,  as 
the  IMF  conditions  bear 
down,  hut  the  shrewd  opera- 
tors will  be  way  ahead  of  all 
that.  For  those  in  the  right 
it  seems,  capitalism  is 
all  gain  and  no  pain. 

They  call  the  Western 
money  that  went  into  south  ( 
east  Asia  and  South  Korea 
“dumb  money",  meaning  that  1 


Their  companies  may  go  down,  whole 
economies  may  go  into  decline,  but  the 
decision  makers  are  largely  immune 


sion  that  in  order  to  avert  a 
crash,  many  billions  will  have 
to  be  poured  into  the  South 
East  Asian  and  now  the  South 
Korean  economies.  Who 
knows  who  will  be  screaming 
for  help  next  ? Some  say  Rus- 
sia and  Eastern  Europe,  some 
Brazil.  Whose  money  Is  this  ? 
It  is  not  merchant  bankers' 
money.  The  answer  Is  that  It 
Is  our  money.  It  is  global  tax- 
payers' money,  either  directly 
handed  over  by  our  own  gov- 
ernments or  disbursed  by  the 
world  financial  institutions. 


it  just  followed  high  returns, 
just  as  it  is  now  fleeing,  inci- 
dentally undermining  the  nu- 
merous viable  companies  that 
remain.  But  it  is  not  so  much 
money  which  does  not  know 
as  money  which  does  not 
wish  to  know.  There  cannot 
be  many  investment  manag- 
ers who  were  genuinely  un- 
aware of  the  unsound  basis  of 
many  Asian  stocks.  They 
went  in  anyway,  trusting  to 
get  out  before  the  problems 
their  own  actions  were  exac- 
erbating came  to  the  fore. 


Culpability  matters  not 
only  because  Individuals 
ought  to  pay  some  price  for 
foolish  or  unmoral  decisions. 
It  matters  because  the  busi- 
ness classes  of  the  world  are 
well  on  the  way  10  removing 
risk  from  their  own  personal 
affairs.  Their  companies  may 
go  down,  whole  economies 
may  go  Into  decline,  but  the 
decision  makers  are  largely 
immune.  None  of  the  fluid 
managers  and  investment  ex- 
perts who  fed  money  into  the 
Asian  miracles  are  going  to 
lose  their  jobs.  Providing  they 
got  out  in  time,  they  will  even 
have  been  promoted.  IT  suc- 
cess of  this  destructive  kind 
has  its  rewards,  so  does  fail- 
ure, so  that  even  the  most 
abysmal  Western  chief  execu- 
tive will  be  paid  off  in  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  In 
Japan,  a few  tearful  words 
into  the  microphone  and  then 
back  to  your  retirement 
home.  In  South  Korea,  not 
even  that.  What  this  means  is 
that  the  thousands  of  busi- 
nessmen and  financiers,  east 
and  west,  who  made  the  deci- 
sions that  created  the  present 
crisis  have  damaged  the  rest 
of  us  but  not  themselves. 
They  have  already  half  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  every- 
body  that  what  has  happened 
is  the  financial  equivalent  of 
freak  weather  — nobody's 
fault  and  now  we  should  all 
pitch  in  to  set  things  right. 
Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 
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Hof  work  on  the  city  streets . . . Monty  Shooltz  selling  The  Big  Issue  in  London 

Let’s  do  business 
for  the  underclass 


John  Bird  calls  for  a shakeup 
of  charity  laws  to  help  launch 
‘social  businesses’,  which 
would  make  profits  and  use 
them  to  create  opportunities 
rather  than  create  beggars 


THE  world  is  awash 
with  charities. 
There  are  nearly 
200.000  in  this 
country,  many  of 
them  dedicated  to  the  relief 
and  improvement  of  the 
socially  excluded. 

I am  always  meeting  people 
who  want  to  start,  or  have 
just  started,  a new  charity. 
Every  conceivable  social,  en- 
vironmental or  animal  need, 
it  seems,  can  be  met  by  one  or 
other  charity.  And  tills  char- 
ity industry  employs,  at  a 
conservative  estimate.  400,000 
people,  with  an  annual  turn- 
over Of  £12-16  billion. 

Charities  are  created  be- 
cause of  some  pressing  social 
calamity  that  is  not  addressed 
by  Government  agencies.  The 
charity  Centrepoint  for  ex- 
ample, was  set  up  by  a church 
to  help  young  people  sleeping 
-tough  in  the  west  end  of  Lon- 
don. Likewise  The  Missing 
Persons  Helpline  recognised 
a dire  social  need,  and  res- 
ponded by  creating  an  inter- 
face between  missing  people 
. and  their  loved  ones. 

Most  charities  have  one 
thing  in  common.  They  have 
to  appeal  to  businesses  and 
the  public  for  alms.  Without 
our  support  they  would  not 


exist.  Few  of  them  have 
learned  the  art  of  becoming 
self  sustaining.  They  are  for- 
ever appealing  to  you  and  me 
In  a manner  that  is  in  affect  a 
polite  form  of  begging. 

The  money  comes  in  and 
the  money  goes  out  The  at- 
tempt is  to  meet  the  social 
needs  of  the  rtlsBnfranchiawi- 
And  then  the  elaborate  appeal 
machine  has  to  go  into  opera- 
tion again  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  essential 
work  for  the  next  year. 

Added  to  this  we  have 
businesses  offering  money  to 
good  causes.  Buy  such  and 
such  a product  and  a few 
coppers  will  end  up  in  the 
coffers  of  a favourite  charity. 
Businesses  also  give  money 
to  good  causes  in  the  inter- 
ests, among  others,  of  in- 
creasing their  ethical  profile 
and  social  standing. 

Mr  Blair  has  said  that  we 
live  in  a giving  age.  Does  that 
mean  that  increasingly  we 
1 will  be  living  in  an  age  that  Is 
forever  appealing?  An  age 
where  a large  part  of  our  day 
will  be  spent  in  responding  or 
not  responding  to  worthy 
calls  for  money? 

To  me,  the  ginwing  army  of 
hungry  appetites  for  our 
money  indicates  a loss  of 


serial  direction.  And  that 
what  we  need  is  to  find  a 
different  route  out  of  the 
social  problems  that  charities 
are  obliged  to  address. 

Z am  not  guiltless  in  this, 
exhorting  you  to  give  up 
some  of  your  hard-earned  in- 
come. The  Big  Issue  company 
set  up  its  own  charity,  The 
Big  Issue  Foundation,  in 
order  to  help,  support  and 
move  homeless  people  away 
from  poverty.  But  1 think  we 
have  got  it  right.  What  we 
have  done  is  build  a business 
that  prepares  homeless 
people  for  social  transforma- 
tion. Our  business  Is  the 
social  engine  that  helps  drive 
The  Big  Issue  Foundation 
that  in  turn  helps  homeless 
people. 

If  Mr  Blair  is  right  about  us 
living  in  a giving  age  does 
that  also  mean  that  we  live  a 
taking  age?  Does  that  mean 
that  more  people  will  give 
and  more  people  win  take?  If 
that  is  the  case  then  will  we 
not  in  feet  be  increasing 
rather  reducing  dependency? 
Will  we  not  be  enshrining 
forever  the  idea  that  social 
problems  can  only  be 
addressed  by  an  appeal  to 
alms? 

I BELIEVE  there  is  an- 
other route  out  of  the 
plethora  of  social  prob- 
lems that  we  face.  What 
we  need  is  more  self- 
| sustaining  social  businesses, : 
1 ftmt  create  work  and  support, 1 
and  are  not  reliant  on  the 
public  generosity;  ethical 
social  businesses,  in  effect, 
that  are  capitalist  in  that  they 
create  profits  but  are  socially 
supportive  in  their  distribu- 


tion. In  a way  I am  advocat- 
ing the  creation  of  a new  kind 
of  social  capitalism  — a third 
route  between  businesses  and 
charity. 

This  week  I had  a polite 
disagreement  with  a lawyer 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  Big  Issue 
is  planning  on  launching  in 
California  in  March  of  next 
year.  I phoned  the  lawyer, 
and  before  I could  speak  he 
started  to  outline  what  a “not- 
for-profit”  operation  was  all 
about  To  him  it  was  all  a 
question  of  tax  efficiency. 

1 told  him  that  what  I 
wanted  to  do  was  develop  a 
business  whose  profits  would 
feel  a charitable  foundation. 
But  to  the  lawyer  this  would 
not  be  tax  efficient:  you  could 
aid  up  paying  taxes,  even 
though  you  had  given  all 
your  surpluses  away  to  a 
foundation. 

Then  he  became  concerned 
when.  1 said  that  I actually 
didn't  mind  paying  taxes. 
(Was  I some  kind  of  nut  or 
something?)  Obviously  we 
would  need  some  tax  breaks  , 
at  the  beginning,  but  eventu- 1 
ally  1 wanted  to  brag  that  we  | 
did  pay  taxes.  , 

It  would  add  to  the  power  of ! 
our  social  message  if  we  did  it  i 
within  the  existing  financial 
and  tax  implications  that 
businesses  adhere  to. 

A social  business  must 
grow  into  being  a provider  of 
products  that  people  want  It 
I must  sustain  itself.  Jt  must 
make  profits.  And  it  must 
spend  profits  on  the  common 
good.  It  would  not  appeal  to 
alms  but  would  prosper  and 
grow  because  of  its  legitimate 
position  to  the  martlet  place. 
Rich  people  and  charities  j 


are  alike  in  that  through  tax 
efficiency  they  reduce  their 
tax  bill  to  a minimum.  But 
taxes  paid  by  a social  busi- 
ness would  demonstrate  the 
power  of  a businesslike  res- 
ponse to  social  problems.  En- 
couraging people  to  break 
from  dependency  should  also 
mean  that  foe  business  itself 
should  likewise  be  free  of  de- 
pendency. I am  not  advocat- 
ing that  charities  be  robbed  of 
their  tax-free  status.  Rather 
that  by  creating  social  busi- 
ness they  could  provide  the 
funds  necessary  that  are  at 
foe  moment  provided  by  the 
good  Intentions  of  the 
community. 


CHARITIES  and 
the  business  com- 
munity could  cre- 
ate joint  ventures. 
Funding  from  the 
lottery  and  even  the  Princess 
Diana  Memorial  fried  could 
be  directed  at  self-sustaining 
social  businesses.  And  recog- 
nising how  expensive  it  is  to 
keep  people  poor,  foe  Govern- 
ment could  offer  incentives 
for  the  creation  of  such 
businesses.  We  need  to  drive 
a coach  and  horses  through 
existing  charity  legislation. 

Businesses  at  foe  moment 
are  not  bringing  in  the  job 
opportunities  that  foe  Gov- 
ernment has  called  for,  in 
spile  of  the  entreaties  offered 
in  the  form  of  grants.  And 
they  never  wffl.  They  may 
mop  up  a few  from  the  dole 
queue  but  they  will  not  be  \ 
providing  foe  mass  response 
that  is  called  for. 

There  is  not  a business  or 
service  that  is  being  provided 
in  the  market  place  today 
that  could  not  be  provided  by 
a social  business.  Socially 
responsible  transport  shops, 
computer  firms  etc  would 
mop  up  mare  than  the  odd 


PH0TOQRAFH:  OAWD  SJLUTOE 

few  who  at  the  moment  may 
get  into  mainstream 
businesses.  Social  capitalism 
would  take  people  out  of 
social  exclusion  by  providing 
work,  training,  social  support 
and  therefore  social  mobility. 
It  would  remove  foe  stigma  of 
being  recipients  for  Mr 
Blair's  "giving  age"  make 

for  a greater  sense  of 
independence. 

It  would  give  people  who 
have  never  had  a chance  the 
opportunity  to  gain  in  self 
esteem.  And  by  so  doing  de- 
stroy the  corrosive  effects  of 
living  on  benefit  and  being 
virtually  outside  society. 

There  will  always  be  those 
who  will  need  help  and  have 
to  rely  on  charitable  acts,  but 
by  removing  the  able-bodied 

from  those  poised  forever  on 
the  starting  blocks  of  life,  we 
could  get  help  to  those  who 
need  it. 

My  American  lawyer,  bless 
his  heart,  could  not  see  that  I 
was  trying  to  create  some- 
thing that  has  yet  to  be  cre- 
ated. A social  engine  within 
business.  And  not  simply 
something  that  would  forever 
he  going  cap-in-band  to  the 
next  potential  provider:  that  1 
wanted  to  brag  about  paying 
taxes,  that  our  business  lived 
or  died  purely  on  the  basis  of 
how  good  its  products  were. 
And  that  tills  could  not  be 
done  if  we  followed  the  tradi- 
tional not-for-profit  road. 

The  Big  Issue  is  a social 
experiment  that  on  some  oc- 
casions has  worked.  It  has 
had  to  rely  on  foe  generosity 
of  strangers.  It  has  had  to 
duck  and  dive  and  bob  and 
weave  like  any  other  social 
provider.  But  underneath  it 
all,  its  power  is  In  bow  it  has 
addressed  a social  problem 
from  a businesslike  angle. 
Let’s  be  businesslike  about 
social  exclusion,  Mr  Blair. 


THIS  WEEK'S  aMaytot  John  the  «b 

Iwa,  the  magefaw  sold  on  a aeJf-hatp  basis  by 
■he  bonwteas,  which  be  bunched  In  1991. 
Under  the  slogan  Coming  Up  ftwaflwSfrwU, 
the  mapstzfne  b now  said  to  amB  mm  than 
300,000  copies  around  Britain.  John  Bird  has 
b*«n  * house-breaker,  a Trsfed(yi»tr*yo«u- 
tioiiary,  and,  most  tetamtty,  recipient  cf  an  UBH 
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A nasty  job 


for  Mr  Neiss 


Reputations 


IMPs  Viennese 
hard  man  faces 
tough  task  in 
quelling  Pacific 
turbulence,  write 
MARK  MILNER 


in  Seoul  and 
ALEX  DRUMMER 


Welcome  to  Korea . . . Hubert  Neiss  arrives  at  Kimpo  airport  as 


PHOTOGRAPHS.'  YONKAP  and  AWN  YOUNS-JOON 


THEY  made  an  in-  eign.  Without  the  IMF,  in  walk  from  the  White  House  in 
congruous  sight,  terms  of  cash  and  the  confl-  Washington  DC.  He  works 
Heads  of  state  from  deuce  a negotiated  deal  on  closely  with  the  IMF’s  repre- 
most  of  the  Pacific  economic  reform  would  sentative  in  the  region,  Koni 
Rim's  key  econo-  bring,  many  of  South  Korea's  Saito,  who  gained  his  eco> 
mies  lined  up,  banks  and  some  of  its  big  con-  nomics  training  in  Edinburgh 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  wearing  giomerates,  the  chaebol,  will  and  worked  in  the  Japanese 
identical  brown  leather  be  unable  to  repay  or  reschefl-  ministry  of  finance  before 
bomber  jackets  and  denim  ule  their  debts.  Some  $16  bil-  joining  the  IMF  in  1969. 


Korea  primed  for  political  firestorm 

SOUTH  Korea's  presd- 1 South  Korea  is  negotlat-  ( terday  as  he  called  on  the  j South  Korea’s  sprawling 
dential  election  battle  tag  with  the  International  people  to  fiice  the  crisis  conglomerates,  Samsung, 
took  off  yesterday  | Monetary  Fund  a | threateningto  engulf  them.  | 


South  Korea  is  negotlat-  ( terday  as  he  called  on  the  j South  Korea’s  sprawling 


debt  portfolios,  and  is  provid- 
ing help  fbr  them  to  do  so. 

Some  of  the  chaebol  have 
started  their  own  reform  pro- 
grammes, cutting  investment, 
wagSjobs.  In  the  last  lies  the 
crunch.  Real  reform  will  cost. 


tag  with  the  International  people  to  fiice  the  crisis  twairooim  ^ ^ 

Monetary  Fund  a threatening to  engulf  them,  revealed  that  It  to  haying  to  J°bs.lna_j»  uuoy 


threatening  to  engulf  them. 


bomber  jackets  and  denim 


shirts.  The  oldest  swingers  in  lion  (£9.6  million)  of  foreign  Both  Neiss  and  Salto  are  in 


when  one  of  the  leading  $50  billion  bail-out  which  “Getting  the  IMF's  loans 


Vancouver  were  joining  the 
defence  of  open  markets  and 
globalisation. 

But,  as  the  leaders  of  the 


loans  are  due  to  be  paid  be-  the  IMF  mould:  rational  num- 


candidates  threatened  to 
move  for  the  incumbent’s 


UiUlUU  iwu-uul  niuvu  um.  **■*»  «*  l — - — - - . , , 

some  analysts  believe  could  has  damaged  our  pride,  but  j ments  because  it  is  uname 


reach  $80  billion. 


we  will  be  truly  shamed  if  to  raise  the  thuds  it  needs 


fore  the  end  of  the  year,  so 
time  Is  pressing. 

Mr  Neiss  may  appear  an 


ber-crunchers  whose  policy  impeachment  unless  he  im-  The  government  is  wor-  we  don’t  torn  the  crisis  tato  from  tafanii^aiial ®”3S 
assessments  are  reached  on  plemented  a 10-point  plan  ried  that  it  faces  a flood  of  an  opportunity  for  im-  clews-  Th^week,^ondai 
, ,, L f * T a«on  i>in.  nTnwrniPntr  h«  <md.  out  a Question  mark  over 


the  basis  of  harsh  economic  I to  combat  the  economic  crl- 1 job-losses  and  even  clo-  provement,”  be  said. 


put  a question 


social  safety  net,  that  will 
mean  trouble.  Yet  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  Mr  Neiss  and  bis. 
team  can  avoid  seeking,  how- 
ever  Indirectly,  a commit- 
ment to  reform.  “You  don’t  ■ 
lend  money  to  a gambler  un- 


cKMEIB  KMSSS  KSKSKK*”  'TCATteTMfc-  &•*£*•»•  for  th, 

^^^rattanfbnm  east  &.  Mud.  ofhis  early  erenoe.  to  0,.  political  aad  B.M -ft  M-fi!  £.dfflaSS«K?S  %’SS-  Stt’lA.’  • 


Economic  Cooperation  forum 
posed  for  the  obligatory  poet- 
conference  photo  call,  an- 


experience  of  economics  was 
obtained  (hr  from  the  hot- 


social  background. 


other  casually,  but  more  ap-  house  atmosphere  of  the  Asia 
propria tely,  dressed  figure  tigers,  in  the  cooler,  more  ce- 


slipped  into  Seoul,  capital  of  rebral  climate  of  his  native 


South  Korea. 


Vienna.  He  gained  his  doctor- 


As  he  headed  away  from  ate  in  economics  at  the  presti- 


round.  National  Congress  for  New 

Politics,  demanded  a one 
UT  Mr  Neiss's  trillion  won  <£570  million) 
task,  and  that  of  cnt  in  South  Korea’s  budget 
the  15-strong  del-  next  year  as  well  as  a tern- 
egation  in  Seoul,  porary  suspension  of  lay- 
goes  much  Fur-  offs  and  redundancies. 


arid  industrial  sectors  as  other  5 per  cent  to  close  at  a semi-conductor  plants, 
the  austerity  measures  ex-  10-year  low,  and  Moody’s  Yesterday  Samsung  said  it 
pected  to  be  part  of  an  IMF  credit-rating  agency  down-  was  uncertain  about  a 
deal  are  implemented.  graded  foreign  currency  second  phase  of  its  develop- 


South  Korea's  anguish  I ceilings,  making  It  harder  meat  on  Teesside. 


egation  in  Seoul, 
goes  much  fur- 
ther, Soon  they 


was  underlined  by  Presi- 1 to  borrow  abroad. 


hold,” 


‘ft’s  on 
senior 


dent  Kim  Youug-sam  yes-  { Meanwhile,  another  of  | executive. 


Seoul's  international  airport,  gious  Hochschule  fOr  Welt-  ■■Ml^  ther.  Soon  they 
Hubert  Neiss,  head  of  the  In-  handel  (Higher  Institute  for  have  to  draw  a line  under  the 
ternational  Monetary  Fund’s  World  Trade)  in  Vienna,  mov-  turbulence  that  has  rocked 
Asia  Pacific  department,  car-  iag  on  to  work  at  the  Aus-  Asia's  financial  markets 


Asia  Pacific  department,  car 


Asia's  financial  markets  | hind  President  Clinton's  be- 


Apec  also  put  its  weight  be- 1 $50  billion.  Many  observers  ) granted  his  imprimatur,  how- 


It  is  not  all  uphill,  however. 
South  Korea  will  find  it  easier 


ried  a hefty  attache  case,  a trian  institute  of  Economic  since  the  first  outbreak  in  lief  in  globalisation,  in  more 
suit-carrier  and  an  awfUI  lot  Research.  It  was  in  1973  that  Thailand  In  the  summer.  The  open  markets,  in  more  free 


of  responsibility.  stocky,  spiky-haired  Mr 

For  Mr  Neiss,  a veteran  Neiss  moved  from  Europe  to 
who  is  already  managing  the  Washington  as  chief  of  the 


detailed  negotiations  of  this 
year’s  IMF  bail-out  packages 
in  Thailand  and  Indonesia,  Is 
in  Seoul  to  negotiate  South 
Korea's  request' for  aid  in  its 
struggle  with  a banktag-in- 


stocky,  spiky-haired  Mr  Vancouver  Apec  meeting  trade.  But  It  has  left  Mr  Neiss 
Neiss  moved  from  Europe  to  underscored  the  Manila  to  deliver. 

Washington  as  chief  of  the  framework  — hammered  out  It  will  be  a tough  assign- 
IMF’s  South  Pacific  division,  by  Asia-Pacific  deputy  fi-  ment  Mr  Neiss  knows  that 
a title  far  more  glamorous  nance  ministers  earlier  this  the  Sooth  Koreans  initially 
than  the  role,  month  — which  reaffirmed  did  not  want  to  deal  with  the 

A series  of  posts  in  the 


It  will  be  a tough  assign- 
ment Mr  Neiss  knows  that 
the.  Sooth  Koreans  initially 
did  not  want  to  deal  with  the 


reckon  the  cost  of  keeping  ever  — on  behalf  of  the  South  Korea  will  find  it  easier 
South  Korea  on  an  even  keel  Fund's  shareholders  — then  than  most  to  give  the  nod  to 
win  be  bigger  than  toe  record-  other  lenders  including  the  the  usual  macro-economic 
breaking  Mexican  package,  World  Bank,  the  Asian  Devel-  austerities  — smaller  gcrvera- 
put  together  in  1995.  opment  Bank  and  regional  ment,  lower  inflation^  a di- 


The  Koreans  are  already  powers  such  as  Japan  and  the 
betting  that  Mr  Neiss  will  not  United  States  can  be  expected 


ment,  lower  inflation,  a di- 
minishing trade  balance. 
Structural  changes  could  be 
more  contentious.  Mr  Neiss  is 


Asian  department  eventually  tional  financial  rescuer, 


the  IMF  as  the  top  interna-  IMF.  Their  reluctance  to  call 


saw  him  catapulted  into  his  The  idea  of  an  Asia-only 


on  its  services  was  palpable. 
Only  the  parlous  state  of  the 


be  a Mr  Nice  Guy.  Korean  to  come  forward.  Bringing  up  more  contentious.  Mr  Neiss  te 
news  reports  are  warning  the  rear  will  be  the  commer-  reported  to  have  said  the  IMF 
that  the  IMF  will  impose  cial  banks,  required  to  do  does  not  expect  to  get  directly 
tough  conditions  on  any  deal,  their  bit  to  restructure  Involved  in  reforming  the 


The  media  is  warning  people  ( Korea’s  debts. 


iJUU^LC  mu,  a UUUUUS-IU  ujm  . - ■ . J ,,  , . , , 

dustrial  system  staggering  present  post,  based  in  the  monetary  fond,  floated  ear-  country  forced  it  to  asked  tor 
under  a huge  debt  burden  — - IMF's  concrete  and  glass  Her  In  the  year,  appears  to  some  $20  billion  of  assistance 


that  these  [IMF]  guys  are  not 
going  to  take  any  prisoners," 


The  snag  is  that  Mr  Neiss 
has  run  slap-bang  into  a pres- 


Involved  in  reforming  the 
sprawling  chaebol  system. 
But  members  of  his  team 
have  been  taking  a very  close 


Zchtf  I be^u^ers  fast  a Sort  I taw  dr5p«d3r  I -T  uiSy  to  fi  SmSBU 


analyst 


When  it  comes  to  rescuing  although  the  candidates  have 


countries  in  trouble,  the 
world  has  designated  the  IMF 
as  the  gatekeeper.  The  loans 
it  grants  are  intended  only  as 
short-term  balm  while  the 


been  manoeuvring  for 
months.  The  race  is  going  to 


They  are  unlikely  to  like 
what  they  have  seen  — - and 
neither  does  the  Korean  gov- 
ernment It  has  started  its 


local  broker  argues. 

The  consequences  of  the 
two  sides'  failure  to  strike  a 
deal  are  daunting.  The  risk  of 
the  contagion  spreading 
would  be  vastly  increased.  As 
Indonesia's  foreign  minister 
warned  at  the  Apec  meeting, 
if  Japan  were  to  catch  Asian 
financial  flu  — especially  in 
its  current,  vulnerable  post- 
Vamatehi  state,  the  rest  of  the 
world  could  scarcely  hope  to 
escape  with  a sneeze. 

Failure  would  also  under- 
mine the  IMF’s  prestige  and 
the  primacy  of  some  of  its 
most  cherished  ideas.  Not  all 
of  Asia’s  leaders  are  as  enam- 
oured of  free  trade  as  the  final 
Apec  communique  made  it 
sound.  Malaysia's  Mahathir 
Mohamad,  for  example,  is  no 
friend  of  open  markets  — at 
least  not  open  foreign-ex- 
change markets.  He  made  it 
clear  at  Apec  that  he  was  very 
interested  in  the  results  of  a 


be  a tight  one.  but  not  one  own  restructuring  — folding  I study  being  carried  out  into 


where  toe  winner  is  likely  to  some  of  its  hard-pressed  mer- 


have  campaigned  on  the  kind  chant  banks  Into  bigger  corn- 


austerity  measures  are  imple-  of  belt-tightening  programme  mercial  banks.  It  has  also  or- 


mented.  Once  Mr  Neiss  has  | the  IMF  is  thought  to  want  l dered  banks  to  cut  their  bad- 


the  role  of  financial  market 
players  in  the  Asian  crisis.  Hie 
was  not,  he  indicated,  on  his 
own. 
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MONG  the  pine  tree^ 
of  northern  Greece, 
Aristotle  Is  at  the 
heart  of  a simmering 


cessing  plant  "We  are."  Ni- 1 
kos  Mitsios,  a commmiinity , 
leader  says  bluntly,  “on  a war 
footing.  The  mines  will  pot- 
lute  and  destroy  our  health 
and  our  environment.  They  | 
will  mean  the  end  of  Aristot- 1 
Ie’s  birthplace  and  all  those  i 
visitors  who  come  to  see  it."  i 
TVX  paid  |47  million  (£28 
million)  in  1995  for  the  Cas- ' 
sandra  mines  after  their  pre- 
vious owner  went  bankrupt 
— following  similar  attempts 
to  stqp  mining.  The  company 
was  sold  off  by  the  state  under 
Greece’s  privatisation  pro- 
gramme. The  Canadians  have 
poured  $130  million  into  the 
project  But  its  total  develop- 
ment cast  is  projected  to 


Beware  of 
Canadians 
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war  with  a group  of  Canadian  exceed  half  a billion  dollars  — 
gold-diggers.  If  the  spat  gets  making  toe  three  mines  the 


Ottfer  any  of  tfvese  systems  earfy  and 
also  receive  ackfitkinal  preloaded 
software  with  over  JD  tries. 


£9971  £11731  £1291 


any  uglier,  the  Toronto-based 
TVX  company  says  it  will  ter- 
minate what  has  become  the 
country’s  biggest  foreign  in- 
vestment since  the  restora- 
tion of  democracy  In  1974. 

Most  Hellenes  have  not  for- 
gotten how  gold  paid  tor  the 
campaigns  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  After  the  young  em- 


biggest  foreign  investment  in 
Greece  in  30  years.  With  the 
regional  unemployment  rate 
at  over  16  per  rent,  TVX  has 
hired  about  836  locals  to  work 
the  mines. 

Perhaps  because  of  a Cas- 
sandra-like inkling  of  things 
to  come,  the  government  had 


mixed  with  lead,  silver  and 
zinc.  To  extract  the  commod- 
ity the  gold-diggers  will  use 
hi-tech  oxidation  technology. 


international  investors,  it  has 
wasted  no  time  in  sending  in 
more  than  800  riot  police  and 
armoured  vehicles  to  keep  the 


nnnv^ vip  ,inte™ati.onaJ  com-  Peace.  Public  demonstrations 
pany  we  have  to  implement  and  gatherings  of  more  than 
American  standards  when  it  four  peoplf  ba^  beS 
comes  to  toxic  levels  and  they  banned  A^d  in  ObLoted? 
are  very  strict”  Mr  sini*  , 


are  very  strict,”  Mr  Sinis 
adds.  "We  have  also  invited 
many  of  the  protesters  to  Can- 
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peror  discovered  gold  depos-  ment  last  year.  “The  repre- 
its  in  Macedonia,  he  began  sen tatives  of  toe  Greek  nation 


the  deal  approved  by  parlia-  ada  to  show  them  how  non- 
JSS?1.  “The  repre-  polluting  gold-mine  factories 


r •*iKh 


M 


cutting  toe  coins  that  would  approved  the  project  because 
enable  him  to  expand  his  col-  they  knew  it  would  be  a 
onies  eastwards.  In  the  shops  world-class  operation,"  says 
and  cafes  of  Halkidiki.  Alex-  Costas  Sinis,  an  economist 
ander  is  still  a hero.  who  heads  the  TVX  subsi- 

More  than  2,000  years  later,  duary  in  Greece.  "What  is 
the  Canadian  prospectors  say  happening  Is  intolerable. 


where  locals  have  repeatedly 
blocked  company  trucks  from 
toe  mines,  police  now  ont- 
stnp  residents  by  two  to  one. 

aentaLives  ortne  Greek  nation  can  be.  but  thev  haw  ai^  Stand-Off  will  only  get 

approved  the  project  because  refused  to  co?£yr£  afiSKI  eo^rnment 

they  knew  it  would  be  a may  have  to  null  outT^  sends  toe  Canadians  away", 
world-class  operation,"  says  The  Grak^emment  has  ^ ‘irif®*1 

Costas  Sinis,  an  economist  tried  to  appease  local  senti-  tefl  thZ PleaSe 
who  heads  the  TVX  subsi-  ment  by  monitoring  nniS  t^iat  ^ ^ 

dUMy  in  Greece,  -mat  in  ttoS  the  man  WSo 
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the  European  Union's  poorest 
members  will  be  one  of  the 


geological  survey  in  the  area.  I 


largest  gold  producers  in  the  receiving  end  of  terror  tactics 
world  by  2000.  But  locals  want  and  feel  very  intimidated." 


ITVjq  people  fear  for  their  But  with  its  reputation  birtb' 

well-being,  they  are  at  the  |at  stake  among  tffSfi  ly 5ES£T>  deStK**d 


none  of  it  — and  that  they 
say,  is  Irrespective  of  the 
plunging  price  of  gold. 


Acutely  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems that  plagued  their  prede- 
cessors, Sinis  says  the  Cana- 


In  the  resort  of  Olympiads  dians  have  gone  out  of  their 
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— where  residents  are  the 
proud  custodians  of  Aristot- 


way  to  cater  to  the  environ- 
mental concerns.  About 


le's  birthplace  — the  prospect  $7  million  has  been  spent  on 
of  gold  exploration  has  raised  redressing  old  ills,  while  la- 


the temperature  to  boiling  ternational  experts  have  been 
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point.  Locals  have  began  col-  brought  in  to  hold  “explana- 
lectlng  guns  and  petrol  tory  conferences”,  especially 


bombs.  Shots  were  fired  at 
police,  and  valuable  drilling 


for  the  locals. 

Although  drillings  have 


equipment  and  police  cars  shown  that  gold  grades  are 
wrecked  as  villagers  stepped  about  30  per  cent  higher  than 
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Britain  told  that  £3.7bn  takeover  by  PacIfiCorp  would  be  a disaster 

US  plea  to  halt  Eastern  deal 


Cefia  Weston 
industrial  correspondent 


American  regula- 
tors have  advised 
British  authorities 
that  the  £3.7  billion 
takeover  of  the  Ips- 
wich-based coal  and  electric- 
ity company  Energy  Group  by 
US  firm  PacIfiCorp  would  be 
a disaster  for  consumers  and 
the  environment. 

A merged  company  would 
be  impossible  for  either  the 
British  or  the  Americans  to 
regulate,  according  to  US  con- 
sumer lobbyists. 

A Monopolies  and  Mergers 
Commission  report  on  the 
proposed  deal  was  submitted 
on  Friday  last  week  to  the 
Trade  and  Industry  Secre- 
tary. Margaret  Beckett  She  is 
expected  to  decide  around 
Christmas  whether  to  permit 
the  takeover. 


Richemont 
bids  £1  bn 
to  gain 
Vendome 
reunion 


Whatever  the  MMC  recom- 
mends. Mrs  Beckett’s  deci 
sion  could  be  swayed  by  evi- 
2®?.®?  .from  regulators. 
Politicians  and  pressure 
groups  in  the  US  with  direct 
experience  of  PacIfiCorp. 
They  have  bombarded  the 
MMC  with  warnings  about 
the  dangers  of  the  takeover. 

Despite  being  given  orvlv 
days  to  respond  to  an  MMC 
request  Tor  information,  the 
verdict  from  the  US  is  clear, 
the  takeover  should  be  ve- 
toed. 

to  evidence  submitted  to 
the  five-man  mergers  inquiry 
and  seen  by  the  Guardian,  the 
US  witnesses  say  American 
regulatory  oversight  is  al- 
ready made  difficult  by  the 
spread  of  PacifiCorp’^  busi- 
ness across  various  states 

It  says  US  electricity  con- 
sumers would  race  higher 
bills  as  a consequence  of  the 
merger,  that  a US  government 


environment  study  has  raised 
significant  questions  about 
emissions  from  a power  plant 
near  Seattle  operated  by  PacI- 
fiCorp, and  that  the  merged 
company  will  have  to  foot  a 
clean-up  bill  for  its  US  coal 
mining  activities  of  at  least 


$460  million  (£274  million). 
The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Is  continuing  investiga- 
tions into  the  proposed  deal 
because  it  wants  consumer 
protection  guarantees. 

The  most  serious  warnings 
came  from  a highly  expert- 


Pathway  to  the  bid 


1990:  Ipswich-based  Eastern 
Electricity  privatised  for  £647.7 
million. 

July  IMS;  Hanson  bought 
Eastern  for  £2.5  billion. 
February  1990:  Hanson  an- 
nounced demerger  plan. 

April  1M&  Eastern  bought 
three  power  stations  for  £1.7 
billion. 

Early  1891)  Eastern  and  Pea- 
body Coal,  largest  US  coal  pro- 
ducer. demerged  from  Hanson 
and  then  floated  valued  at  £2.7 
billion. 


June  1997:  PacIfiCorp 

launched  £3.65  .billion  bid  for 
Energy  Group. 

August  i997t  Margaret  Beck- 
ett referred  bid  to  MMC  against 
advice  from  electricity  industry 
regulator  and  Office  of  Fair 
Trading. 

If  allowed,  the  PacifiCorp  ac- 
quistion  of  Energy  Group  would 
be  eighth  US  takeover  of  a UK 
regional  electricity  company. 
Only  Southern,  of  the  12  Rees 
orglnally  privatised,  remains 
independent 


eneed  state  regulatory  body 
in  Utah,  where  PacifiCorp  op- 
erates through  Utah  Power 
and  Light  The  evidence  said: 
"If  PacifiCorp  were  to  com- 
plete its  acquisition  of  Energy 
Group,  regulatory  oversight 
both  in  the  US  and  the  UK 
would  be  problematic.'’ 

Regulatory  control  in  both 
countries  would  probably  be 
Ineffective,  the  Utah  Public 
Utilities  Commission  warned. 
It  would  not  be  possible  to  pro- 
tect consumers  unless  regula- 
tors and  the  public  had  access 
to  the  accounting  records  of 
both  the  US  companies  and 
the  British  electricity  and  coal 
business,  the  evidence  said. 

Eugene  Coyle,  economic 
consultant  to  the  Utah  com- 
mission, told  the  MMC:  “With- 
out public  access  to  all  records 
it  will  be  impossible  to  protect 
the  public  Interest  when  that 
may  conflict  with  the  private 
interest  of  the  parent  com- 


pany.’* From  PacifiCorp ’s  Ore- 
gon home,  state  representa- 
tive Frank  . Shields  urged  the 
British  authorities  to  prevent 
the  merger.  “The  losers  in  this 
proposed  takeover  are  the  or- 
dinary citizens,"  he  said- 

Because  American  law 
required  mine  sites  to  be 
restored  to  their  original  con- 
dition, Energy  Group  would, 
in  the  next  few  years,  “saddle 
PacifiCorp  with  massive 
clean-up  costs  of  up  to  $460 
miDion". 

Nancy  Newell  of  the  No  En- 
drun  Committee,  an  Oregon- 
based  coalition  at  consumers 
and  environmentalists,  wrote 
of  “misleading  intensive  ad 
campaigns  portraying  Pacifi- 
Corp as  a 'green'  company*’. 

Mrs  Beckett  had  surprised 
the  City  when  she  referred  the 
bid  because  she  “was  not  sure 
it  will  be  possible  to  maintain 
adequate  regulatory  control 
over  the  merged  company". 


Julia  Finch 


SWISS  luxury  products 
group  Richemont  yes- 
terday bid  more  than 
£1  billion  to  take  full  con- 
trol of  Vendome,  the  Anglo- 
Svfiss  group  whose  big- 
ticket  brands  include  the 
Cartier  jewellery  group. 
Alfred  Duuhill  and  the 
Chloe  fashion  house. 

Richemont's  495p-a-share 
bid  was  25  per  cent  above 
Ven  dome’s  Thursday  clos- 
ing price  and  values  the 
group  at  £3.5  billion.  Riche- 
mont already  owns  70  per 
cent  of  Vendome  and  the 
boards  of  the  two  compa- 
nies are  almost  identicaL 
They  intend  to  appoint  an 
independent  committee  to 
advise  shareholders  on  the 
best-  course  of  action  but 
one  analyst  described  the 
offer  as  "good  news  all 
round". 

Vendome’s  shares  have 
been  hit  bard  by  the  recent 
turmoil  in  Asia’s  financial 
markets  and  the  economic 
slowdown  in  Japan.  From  a 
12-month  high  of  590p  they 
recently  hit  324p.  Before 
yesterday’s  bid  they  stood 

at  393p. 

The  Far  East  is  a crucial 
market  for  luxury  labels 
and  haute  couture,  and  the 
new  mood  of  pessimism  in 
Asia  is  deterring  high- 
spending  consumers.  Ven- 
dome — whose  brands  also 
include  Piaget.  Vacheron 


In  style . . . Supermodels  Kate  Moss  (left)  and  Jodie  Kidd  (right)  with  Stella  McCartney  at  Chloe’s  spring/snmmer  1998  show  photograph:  thomas  coex 


Constantin,  Baume  & Mer- 
cier  and  Montblanc  — 
makes  40  per  cent  of  its 
sales  in  the  Far  East. 

Johann  Rupert.  Riche- 
mont’s South  African  chief 
executive,  said  the  Ven- 
dome brands  needed  sub- 
stantial investment  sup- 
port and  Richemont,  a 


Swiss-quoted  company, 
would  be  best  able  to  pro- 
vide it.  His  bid  Includes  a 
get-out  clause,  however, 
allowing  Richemont  to  pull 
out  of  the  deal  if  there  is 
further  global  stock  market 
turbulence. 

Vendome  has  been  a sepa- 
rately quoted  company  for 


only  four  years.  Before  that 
It  was  part  of  the  Rothmans 
tobacco  and  Dunhill  luxury 
brands  empire,  controlled 
by  Richemont.  In  1993  the 
two  divisions  were  split 
and  Dunhill  was  renamed 
Vendome. 

Richemont  now  owns 
two-thirds  of  Rothmans  In- 


ternational and  has  a 
15  per  cent  stake  in  the 
French  pay-TV  operator  Ca- 
nal Plus. 

Vendome  has  had  an 
eventful  year.  In  April  It 
hired  Stella  McCartney, 
daughter  of  former  Beatle 
Sir  Paul,  to  update  the 
Chloe  image  after  the  de- 


parture of  veteran  designer 
Karl  Lagerfeld-  In  July  it 
expanded  its  range  of  top 
names  with  the  purchase  of 
French  leather  goods  com- 
pany LanceL 
Earlier  this  month  its 
Cartier  operation  was  the 
target  of  an  elaborate  jewel 
robbery  in  London. 


Laura  Ashley 
denies  rumour 
of  collapse 


Christmas  will  be 
crucial,  says  1970s 
fashion  icon.  Julia 
Finch  reports 


THE  ailing  frocks  and 
furnishings  group 
Laura  Ashley  was  last 
night  forced  to  deny  mount- 
ing City  speculation  that  it  is 
on  the  verge  of  collapse. 

The  ■ company  said: 
‘'Rumours  that  Laura  Ashley 
is  going  into  liquidation  are 
nonsense.”  But  it  admitted 
the  Christmas  trading  period 
would  be  crucial. 

Shares  in  the  struggling 
retailer  slumped  to  an  all- 
time  low  yesterday,  losing 
3_5p  to  close  at  42p.  Only  14 
months  ago  the  t hares  were 
ZL9p,  but  since  thr  n the  firm's 
aggressive  growth  plan  has 
seriously  backfired. 

The  company,  which  was  a 
feshfon  icon  of  the  1970s,  is 
undoubtedly  facing  a finan- 
cial crisis.  It  has  foiled  to 
meet  its  ambitious  sales  tar- 
gets and  has  halted  all  expan- 
sion plans.  It  has  been  forced 
to  issue  three  profit  warnings 
since  the  spring  and  10  days 
ago  fired  its  chief  executive 
and- the  architect  of  the 
growth  plan,  Ann  Iverson. 
She  will  receive  about 
£450,000  in  compensation. 

A specialist  company  trou- 
bleshooter has  now  been  ap- 
pointed in  her  place  with  a 
mission  to  stabilise  the 
company. 

Analysts  are  already  ex- 
pecting a loss  of  about  no 
million  this  year,  but  yester- 
day's share  price  fell  came  as 
the  company’s  bouse  broker, 
Dresdner  Kleinwort  Benson, 
downgraded  its  forecasts. 


Yesterday  DKB  was  refus- 
ing to  comment,  but  analysts 
from  DKB  visited  David 
Hoare,  the  company's  new 
chief  executive,  on  Thursday 
for  an  update  on  the  compa- 
ny’s performance.  They 
slashed  their  expectations  as 
soon  as  they  returned  to  the 
office. 

The  mild  weather  has  made 
November  a bad  month  for  all 
clothing  retailers,  bat  one  an- 
alyst said  it  was  “doubly  seri- 
ous for  a company  in  the  state 
of  Laura  Ashley" . 

■■■■HERE  is  now  a growing 

■ whispering  campaign 

■ suggesting  the  company 
is  facing  imminent  collapse  — 
which  is  likely  to  prompt  sup- 
pliers to  add  to  the  company's 
problems  by  cutting  the 
credit  they  extend. 

Another  analyst  said:  “2 
think  they  are  in  serious  trou- 
ble. There  is  a growing  feeling 
that  the  company  has  under- 
stated the  extent  of  its  prob- 
lems. and  that  the  timing  of 
Ms  Iverson’s  departure  says  a 
lot  about  its  cash  position.  1 
think  there  is  a good  chance  it 
will  go  under.” 

Richard  Ratner,  an  analyst 
at  Butterfield  Securities,  said 
be  believed  the  company  was 
“fast  running  out  of  cash" 
and  would  need  a Fescue 
rights  issue.  But  he  added 
that  he  would  advise  share- 
holders not  to  support  it 

The  company,  which  has 
gone  through  four  chief  exec- 
utives in  seven  years  as  it 
searched  for  a formula  that 
would  work  in  the  1990s,  owes 
about  £42  million  to  its  banks 
and  admits  it  has  breached 
pledges  it  made  to  the  lenders 
to  secure  the  loans. 

Last  night  Laura  Ashley 
said:  "The  company’s  banks 
continue  to  be  supportive." 


1 DO  sacked  as  BZW  Tokyo  closes 


Usa  Buckingham 
City  Editor 


BARCLAYS  Bank  yester- 
day retreated  further 
from  equities  dealing 
when  it  closed  its  operations  in 
Tokyo,  sacking  about  100  of  its 
550  employees  in  Japan. 

The  bank,  which  has  just 
sold  its  London-based  BZW 
equities  business  to  Credit 
Suisse  First  Boston  for 
£100  million,  denied  the  retreat 
was  a panic  reaction  to  the  fi- 
nancial turbulence  in  Japan 


and  other  Asian  economies.  A 
spokeswoman  said  Barclays 
had  tried  to  find  buyers  for 
the  Tokyo  equities  business 
but  had  foiled  to  secure  an 
adequate  deal  The  hank  is 
still  in  negotiations  to  sell  the 
rest  of  its  Asian  equities  oper- 
ations and  BZW  in  Austral- 
asia. where  both  the  debt  and 
equities  arms  of  the  business 
are  being  sold  together. 

The  spokeswoman  said 
there  had  been  considerable 
interest  in  both  businesses 
and  Barclays  hoped  to  secure 
deals  by  the  end  of  the  year. 


Closure  of  the  Tokyo  equi- 
ties office  will  remove  only  a 
small  proportion  of  the  reve- 
nues Barclays  earns  from  the 
region  which  are  under  stress 
because  of  the  financial  crisis 
in  the  Tiger  economies. 

The  banking  group  wxB  stni 
have  about  450  staff  to  Japan 
with  operations  spanning 
asset  management,  govern- 
ment bonds,  treasury  bni  and 
repo  markets.  In  addition, 
Barclays  is  planning  to  ex- 
pand into  retail  investment 
and  has  applied  for  a licence 
to  market  investment  trusts. 


BMW  to  invest  £300m 
in  executive  Rover 


New  model  will  be  a ‘defining  moment*  for 
Cowley.  Nicholas  Bannister  reports 


GERMAN  car  manufac- 
turer BMW  is  expected 
to  invest  a further 
£300  million  to  Rover's  Cow- 
ley works  to  produce  a succes- 
sor to  its  600  and  800  ranges. 

Rover’s  chairman,  Walter 
Hasselkus,  said  that  the  new 
model  range  to  be  built  at 
Cowley  would  be  “a  defining 
moment"  for  the  Rover  group. 
The  executive-class  car  would 
be  the  first  Rover  to  be  com- 
pletely designed  under  the 
ownership  of  BMW. 

The  Rover  chief  executive, 
speaking  in  Oxford,  'gave  no 
indication  of  when  the  Invest- 
ment would  he  made,  but  in- 
dustry sources  expect  the  600/ 
800  replacement  to  be  to  pro- 
duction by  1999. 

A Rover  spokesman  said 
the  group  would  have  to 
spend  about  £300  million  to 
bring  a new  model  into  pro- 
duction. This  would  be  on  top 
of  the  £200  million  being 
spent  on  building  a new  paint 


shop.  Vehicle  preparation 
and  distribution  centre  at  the 
Cowley  operation. 

Mr  Hasselkus  indicated 
that  much  of  the  continuing 
investment  in  Cowley  was 
possible  because  of  BMW’s 
policy  of  spending  more  on  its 
businesses.  He  said  that 
Rover,  when  owned  by  Brit- 
ish Aerospace,  had  reinvested 
just  3 per  cent  of  its  revenue 
whereas  the  BMW  group  rein- 
vested 7 per  cent 

Volkswagen,  which  is 
challenging  BMW  in  the  race 
to  buy  the  Rolls-Royce  lux- 
ury car  business  from 
Vickers,  confirmed  this 
week  that  it  plans  to  invest 
DM43  billion  (£14.5  billion) 
over  the  next  five  years  in  an 
attempt  to  expand  its  role  as 
Europe’s  leading  vehicle- 
maker.  The  investment  pro- 
gramme will  be  the  largest 
to  VW’s  history. 

The  group  refused  to  com- 
ment on  reports  yesterday 


that  it  was  considering  a hid 
Tor  all  or  part  of  Scania,  the 
Swedish  truck  manufacturer. 

VW,  which  is  strongest  to 
the  lower  end  of  the  car  mar- 
ket, Is  determined  to  expand 
its  line  by  increasing  toe 
number  of  models  to  produc- 
tion from  S8  to  50. 

It  said  its  investment  strat- 
egy foresaw  “a  special  role” 
for  Germany  in  the  coming 
years,  with  extra  capacity  at 
its  Wolfsburg  plant  to  cope 
with  Increased  production  of 
the  Golf  and  a new  compact 
car.  It  is  also  planning  to  step 
up  production  of  the  Polo  at 
its  Spanish  factory. 

Toyota  is  nearing  a deci- 
sion on  where  to  site  the  pro- 
duction of  its  new  small  car. 
Valenciennes  in  Northern 
France  tops  the  carmaker’s 
list  although  expansion  of  its 
plant  at  Burnaston,  Derby- 
shire, is  still  an  option. 

Talks  with  tile  French  au- 
thorities have  been  com- 
pleted, and  a company  spokes- 
man said  a final  decision 
would  be  taken  towards  the 
end  of  December  or  eariy  in 
the  New  Year. 


"It's  a case  of  redirecting 
our  resources  into  areas 
where  globally  we  know 
we’ve  got  some  power,”  said 
Andrew  Simmonds,  president 
and  chief  executive  of  BZW  in 
Japan. 

The  bank,  whose  shares 
dropped  23p  to  1424p,  will  also 
shed  up  to  15  other  jobs  in 
New  York,  London  and  the 
Continent  which  relate  to 
Japanese  equities  trading. 

• Hong  Kong-based  invest- 
ment hank  Peregrine  yester- 
day cut  14  per  cent  of  its 
worldwide  staff  — 275  people. 


News  in  brief 


ITN  buys  into 
Euro  channel 

Independent  Television  News 
yesterday  took  control  of  TV 
news  channel  Euronews,  be- 
coming the  first  British 
broadcaster  to  take  part  in 
the  European  venture.  ITN, 
the  sole  bidder,  said  it  paid 
£5.1  mffliqn  to  buy  French 
telecoms  group  Alcatel  Alst-lj 
horn’s  49  per  cent  stake  in 
Euronews,  which  broadcasts 
to  so  million  homes  in  Europe 
and  the  Middle  East 

Pound  derails  Hornby 

Hornby  said  sales  of  its  core 
model  railways  and  Scalextric 
race  tracks  rose  strongly  in 
the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  a 
fell  to  profit  from  £1.16  mil- 
lion to  £973,000  reflected  the 
strength  of  sterling  and  the 
group's  withdrawal  from  the 
toys  and  radio-control  mar- 
ket The  group  is  concentrat- 
ing on  models  and  collect- 
ables for  enthusiasts. 

P&O  takes  on  cargo 

P&O  has  secured  another 
joint  venture  — this  time  with 
the  Chinese  Shougang  Group 
— to  shore  up  prospects  for  its 
shipping  fleet  The  venture 
will  control  one  of  the  largest 
bulk  cargo  fleets  to  the  world. 


Saturday  Notebook 

Free  us  from 
foreign  power 


Alex  Brummer 


^“TlhRE  were  always  good 

I reasons  for  Margaret 

I Beckett’s  referral  of  the 
bid  by  US  utility  PacifiCorp 
for  the  Energy  Group  — 
owners  of  the  Hanson  energy 
Interests  — to  the  Monopolies 
Commission. 

It  was  a chance  for  Labour 
to  draw  a line  in  the  sand, 
albeit  after  the  Tories  had 
allowed  most  of  the  regional 
utilities  to  foil  Tntn  American 
hands  without  contemplating 
the  consequences. 

The  MMC’s  findings 
remain  under  lock  and  key. 
although  they  may  be  seen  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  analysis 
strays  beyond  the  narrow 
issue  of  this  particular  bid 
and  clarifies  other  significant 
questions. 

These  include  the  public  in- 
terest issues  Involved  in  over- 
seas ownership,  the  risks  to 
investment  to  modern  power 
distribution  systems  and  the 
case  for  and  against  vertical 
integration  in  the  power 
market. 

As  for  the  particulars  of  the 
PacifiCorp  bid,  the  submis- 
sions to  Mrs  Beckett  from  the 
US  make  it  clear  why  this  is  a 
merger  too  Car. 

The  problems  raised  to  the 
submission  include  those  of 
safety,  protection  of  the  con- 
sumer interest,  anti-trust  con- 
siderations in  the  US  and  po- 
tential fiwaneing  problems. 

Several  US  utilities  have  al- 
ready taken  financial  hits 
from  the  windfall  tax  imposed 
to  Gordon  Brown's  July  Bud- 
get 

Indeed,  by  all  accounts, 
their  grand  European  strate- 
gies based  on  a British  foot- 
hold are  looking  less  pleasing 
to  investors. 

In  the  case  of  PaciflCorp's 
original  £3.7  billion  offer, 
credit  reference  agency  Stan- 
dard & Poor’s  has  advised  the 
company's  main  regulator  the 
Oregon  Public  Utility  Com- 
mission, that  it  would  leave 
the  company  over-borrowed, 
teaming  to  a heavy  downgrade 
of  its  debt. 

That  could  reverberate  cm 
US  consumers  to  the  shape  of 
higher  borrowing  costs.  This 
before  anyone  to  the  US  has 
even  considered  whether  the 
Peabody  coal  interests  would 
have  to  be  sold. 

Whatever  the  MMC  says, 
Mrs  Beckett  has  good  enough 
evidence  from  the  US  alone  to 
end  this  deal.  She  should  then 
consider  whether  she  would 
rather  have  American  owner- 
ship of  the  other  regional 
companies  or  whether  our 
own  generators.-  such  as 
FowerGen,  should  be  allowed 
a shot  at  distribution. 

After  alL  some  regional 
companies  — like  Southern 
and  the  Energy  Group  — - al- 
ready have  generation 
capacity. 


Asian  axel 

decision  by  Barclays 
to  axe  some  100  of  its 
equity  staff  almost  cer- 
tainly has  more  to  do  with  its 
withdrawal  from  stock- 
broking  globally  than  with 
the  crisis  in  Japan.  Neverthe- 
less, Yamai chi’s  capitulation 
earlier  this  week  and  the  dire 
conditions  in  Tokyo's  finan- 
cial markets  will  not  have 
added  to  the  allure  of  the  busi- 
ness to  someone  buying 


BZW’s  Asian  operations 
which  Barclays  was  so  confi- 
dent of  selling  when  it  dis- 
posed of  the  European  opera- 
tions to  Credit  Suisse  First 
Boston. 

When  the  immediate  crisis 
is  past  Barclays  will  not  be 
the  only  investment  house/ 
bank  looking  at  its  Asian  op- 
erations. Peregrine  Invest- 
ments, one  of  the  beneficia- 
ries of  the  Southeast  Asian 
bubble,  is  cutting  its  staff  by 
l-l  per  cent  or  275  people.  The 
action  follows  losses  of  937 

million  to  the  June-to-Octo- 
ber  quarter  and  the  sale  of  a 
minority  stake  to  the  Zurich 
Group,  the  insurance  house 
currently  merging  with 
BAT’S  finance  arms. 

While  It  is  not  foshionabla 
to  declare  that  staff  are  being 
cut  to  response  to  the  Asian 
turbulence  — that  looks  like 
panic — almost  everyone  is  at 
it.  NatWest  Markets  has  been 
laying  off  staff  in  Hong  Kong, 
as  has  Lehman  Brothers 
Asian  Holdings.  Even  HSBC 
James  Cape]  talks  of  “restmc- 
turing”  its  Pacific  broking  in- 
terests following  the  resigna- 
tion of  Us  Asia  chief.  Philip 
Gray. 

There  Is  still  a tendency 
among  Western  banks  to  play 
cool  on  the  Asian  turmoil, 
and  pretend  it  will  all  go 
away.  That  might  have  been 
possible  when  it  was  confined 
to  the  genuine  tigers,  a few 
island  economies  in  South- 
east Asia.  But  the  spread  of 
tiie  contagion  to  South  Korea 
and  Japan  is  starting  to  bring 
a dose  of  reality  to  the  situa- 
tion. 

Dresdner  (owner  of  Klein- 
wort  Benson)  has  said  that  it 
is  putting  aside  an  extra 
$57  million  to  cover  potential 
Asian  loans.  As  the  global 
banking  sector  starts  to  tidy 
up  Its  book  ahead  of  final- 
quarter  results,  there  could 
be  plenty  more  provisions, 
and  job  losses,  to  come. 


Ashley  travails 

CAN  Laura  Ashley  be 
saved?  The  downward 
propulsion  in  the  com- 
pany’s shares,  which  fell  a 
further  10  per  cent  to  their 
lowest  ever  level  of  42p.  sug- 
gests serious  doubts  among 
investors. 

The  latest  Jitters  were  pro- 
voked when  the  company’s 
own  broker,  Klein  wort  Ben- 
son, raised  its  estimate  of  this 
year's  losses  from  £7.5  million 
to  £15-5  million. 

If  the  new  chief  executive. 
David  Hoare,  wants  to  keep 
the  enterprise  afloat  into  1998 
he  wifi  need  to  act 
First  he  needs  to  unscram- 
ble the  company’s  American 
commitments — most  of  them 
entered  into  by  the  disastrous 
Ann  Iverson  — which  have 
gobbled  up  resources  and 
management  time.  As  a 
brand,  Laura  Ashley  no  doubt 
has  a great  deal  of  pull,  bid  as 
a US  retailer  it  is  a 
catastrophe. 

Secondly,  Mr  Hoare  needs 
to  focus  the  company’s 
resources  on  its  strong 
English  country  home  fur- 
nishings, where  it  has  real 
clout  plus  good  outlets 
through  Homebase  to  the  UK. 
and  scale  hack  on  fashion. 

The  raison  d'etre  of  the  op- 
eration was  its  flouncy,  flow- 
ing, flowery  look.  Having  je- 
Qssoned  that  it  has  failed  to 
come  up  with  the  successful 
contemporary  approach  the 
market  demands. 

If  it  can  find  the  cash  to 
prune  back  strongly  and 
remake  itself  as  a British 
retailer  which  wholesales 
branded  products  into  the  US 
and  Europe,  rt  could  survive. 
But  this  strategy  would  mean 
an  expensive  dismantling  of 
Ms  Iverson's  legacy.  Even 
then  it  would  be  touch  and  go. 


Viglen  share  plunge  takes 
icing  off  cake  for  Sugar 


Tony  May 


Nearly  eio  million  was 
wiped  off  the  personal  for- 
tune of  Alan  Sugar,  the  Am- 
strad  founder  and  chairman 
of  Tottenham  Hotspur  Foot- 
ball Club,  yesterday. 

A profit  warning  at  Viglen 
Technology,  formerly  Am- 
strad.  sent  the  shares  crash- 
ing 32  per  cent  to  5Gp  — their 
lowest  since  the  shares 
started  trading  on  August  4. 
Mr  Sugar,  who  has  one-third 
of  the- shares,  saw  its  market 
capitalisation  fall  by  £28 
million. 

He  refused  to  sell  oat,  as  be 
intended,  for  £37  million, 
when  the  group  was  floated  at 
more  than  89p,  because  he 
said  the  shares  were 
undervalued. 

Nor  did  he  sell  when  the 
shares  rebounded  to  Septem- 
ber on  an  announcement  that 
its  computers  would  be  sold 


under  the  Microsoft  logo.  Hi 
stake  is  now  worth  £20  mil 
lion,  after  chairman  Michae 
Beckitt  told  the  annual  meet 
tog  yesterday  that  oversuppb 
of  components  was  forcing  i 
to  cut  prices  and  margins. 

However,  he  added  the 
“volumes  are  strong  will 
year-on-year  growth  and  ai 
increased  market  s bare”. 

Viglen,  which  designs  ant 
assembles  personal  comput 
ers  and  network  servers,  sait 
its  balance  sheet  and  cash  po 
Kitten  were  strong  also  so  r 
would  be  aide  to  cope  with  tin 
pressure  on  margins  anc 
prices. 

Viglen  ended  the  year  tc 
June  30  with  unchanged  prof 
its  of  £11  million.  It  said  it! 
prices  had  fallen  to  line  witl 
a dip  to  sales  to  first-time 
buyers. 

The  introduction -of  a neu 
range  of  microprocessors  hat 
also  caused  customers  to  de 
lay  purchases. 


TOURIST  RATES  — BANK  SELLS 


Australia  240 
Austria  20.23 
Belgium  59.29 
Canada  23S 
Cyprus  0.6436 
Danmark  11.01 
Finland  8.76 


Franca  9.59 
Germany  20725 
Greece  453.1a 
Hong  Kong  12.59 
India  64^8 
Ireland  1.1010 
Israel  582 


Italy  2836 
Malta  a 63 
Netherlands  322 
New  Zealand  2.88 
Norway  11.74 
Portugal  293.11 
Saudi  Arabia  fi.18 
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IAN  KING 
reports  on 
an  industry 
thirsty  for 
growth  and 
stirring  up  a 
speculative 
cocktail 
of  mergers 
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First  round- . . The  record 
£24  billion  deal  between  _ 
Guinness  and  GrandMet  is 
only  the  beginning  of 
consolidation  anticipated 
by  industry  analysts 

PHOTOGfiAm-  QAVJD  SJUJTOE 


Drink  deals?  Set  ’em  up 
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approved  the  Moet  et  Chandon. champagne.  One  senior  Diageo  director  But  the  signs  are  that  It  is  headed  by  Edgar  Bronf- 


THE  British  re- 
cord for  a cor- 
porate deal  was 
shattered  this 
week  when 
shareholders 
approved  the 
£34  billion  merger  between 
Guinness  and  .Grand  Metro- 
poUtarirEvgrir  before  the  ink' 
dried  on  the  biggest  deal 
sealed  in  the  multi-billion 
pound  drinks  industry,  specu- 
lation grew  that  competitors 
will  be  forced  to  follow  suit 
For  shoppers  the  repercus- 
sions will  be  higher  prices  as 
competition  Is  eroded.  But  the 
impact  goes  further  than  the 
high  street 

The  merger  was  a response 
to  pressure  on  the  world 
drinks  trade  to  Qnd  new  cus- 
tomers. Growth  rates  and 
earnings  are  flagging  in  the 
•‘blockbuster”  markets,  such 
as  the  United  States.  Develop- 
ing markets  are  just  that  and 
have  some  way  to  go  to 
replace  established  regions. 

The  much  derided  name  of 
the  merged  company.  Diageo, 
supposedly  formed  from  the 
Latin  for  “day"  and  the  Greek 
for  “world”,  is  meant  to  sym- 
bolise the  market’s  global  na- 
ture; something  everyone  can 
enjoy  anywhere.  Just  like 
sex,  as  an  angry  shareholder 
said  at  this  week’s  extraordi- 
nary general  meeting. 

The  behemoth  will  own  Bur- 
ger Ring,  Guinness  and  Pills- 
bury,  the  food  group  which  has 
the  Old  E3  Paso  and  Green 
Giant  brands,  ft  will  also  be 
the  world's  biggest  spirits  com- 
pany. its  best  known  brands 
being  Bell's,  and  Johnnie 
Walker  whisky,  Smirnoff 
vodka  and  Gordon's  gin. 

It  also  boasts  distribution 
joint  ventures  with  French 


i luxury  goods  group  Louis 
, Vuitton  Moet  Hennessey,  the 
company's  biggest  share- 
j holder,  which  brings  to  the 
| party  such  prestigious  names 
as  Hennessey  cognac  and 
Moet  et  Chandon  champagne. 

The  drinks  sector  is  global 
In  a way  that  few  others  are. 

1 and  the  theatre  of  war  is  ex- 
panding Into  emerging  mar- 
kets. It  is,  as  the  industry 
blble  Impact  International 
puts  it,  a "zero-sum  game”. 

Success  will  depend  on 
brand  portfolios  and  distribu- 
tion networks,  and  the  Dia- 
geo merger  is  unlikely  to  be 
the  last,  especially  when  its 
competitors  start  to  bleed. 

At  24  Portland  Place,  near 
Diageo’s  plush- West  End 
headquarters.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  Tony  Hales  and  Sir 
Christopher  Hogg  were  pop- 
ping champagne  corks.  They 
are  foe  chief  executive  and 
chairman  of  Allied  Domecq, 
Diageo’s  closest  rival  on  the 
world  stage  but  a very  distant 
second  in  most  markets. 

The  fashionable  view  has 
been  that  Allied  Domecq  is  a 
lame  duck,  waiting  for  a take- 
over bid  to  put  it  out  of  its 
misery.  Before  they  an- 
nounced their  wedding,  Guin- 
ness and  GrandMet  were  both 
seen  as  possible  suitors. 

There  is  an  alternative 
view  which  suggests  that 
Allied  — whose  brands  in- 
clude Beefeater  gin  and  Cour- 
votsier  cognac  — Is  really  in 
quite  a strong  position. 

Allied's  second  place  in  the 
world  pecking-order  still 
makes  ft  a dominant  player  — 
particularly  in  Mexico  and 
Spain,  where  Pedro  Domecq, 
which  merged  with  Allied 
Lyons  three  years  ago,  was  a 
heavyweight  player. 


Even  senior  managers  at 
Diageo  admit  that  Allied’s 
distribution  operation  is  pow- 
erful enough  to  sustain  it,  de- 
spite competition  from  the 
new  drinks  powerhouse. 

One  senior  Diageo  director 
said;  "We’re  not  thinking 
about  Allied,  as  it’s  always 
better  not  to  took  into  your 
reverse  mirror.  But  their  po- 
sition is  stronger  than  a lot  of 
people  think.” 

But  what  win  Allied  do?  A 
demerger,  flagged  up  at  Al- 
lied's recent  results  an- 
nouncement would  be  one  op- 
tion. The  spirits  arm  is  doing 
well,  as  are  Dunkin’  Donuts 
and  Baskin  Robbins,  its  fast- 
food  operations. 

But  Allied  is  seen  as  being 
weak  in  its  pubs  business, 
from  regional  names  like  Ind 
Coupe  to  chains  like  Firkin 
and  Big  Steak  Pub.  . 

Mr  Hales  boasted  that 
where  rival  groups  had  been 
falling  over  themselves  to 
| spend  on  building  branded 
I pub-chains.  Allied  had  not 
Sadly,  it  shows.  Even  Allied 
insiders  refer  to  Big  Steak  as 
a “big  mistake”. 

But  a demerger  is  only  one 
option.  A likelier  course  is 
an  alliance  with  another  in- 
ternational spirits  group. 

Even  with  the  global  con- 
solidation of  the  Industry, 
which  now  seems  inevitable, 
that  route  is  fraught  with 
snags.  Several  players  are 
family-owned  or  controlled, 
including  America’s  Bacardi 
and  the  French  pair  Pernod 
Ricard  and  Remy  Cointreau. 

Most  analysts  believe  these 
family-controlled  groups  will 
feel  the  pinch  long  before 
Aided  — even  Bacardi,  un- 
i questionably  the  world’s 
I strongest  spirits  brand. 


A tie-up  with  Moet  Hennes- 
sey is  out  of  the  question 
since  it  is  part  of  the  Diageo 
I juggernaut  as  a result  of 
l cross-shareholdings  and  dis- 
tribution joint-ventures. 

But  the  signs  are  that ' 
| Allied  will  look  to  the  United 
| States  for  a partner,  with . 
I American  Brands  and 
i Brown-Forman  top  of  the  list 
American  Brands  also 
> needs  a deal  Its  flagship 
i brand,  Jim  Beam,  has  seen 
1 falling  sales,  but  its  strong  ' 
| whisky  portfolio  would  com- ' 
i plement  Allied's  stable,  par- 1 
ticularly  as  Allied  is  strong  1 
where  American  is  weak.  ' 
The  other  potential  partner 
is  Brown-Forman.  owner  erf 
fast-growing  Jack  Daniels  and 
Southern  Comfort  Brown- 
Fonman's  strongest  suit  is 
also  its  bourbons,  although  it 
is  admired  for  its  product  de- 
velopment skills  and  for  win- 
ning US  distribution  con- 
tracts for  European  brands. 

A rival  executive  says: 
’Tm  amazed  no  one  has  really 
picked  up  on  the  possibility  of 
Allied  merging  with  Ameri- 
can Brands  or  Brown-For- 
man. It's  an  obvious  move." 


BVIOUS 
they  may  be, 
but  they  do 
not  set  the 

City  on  fire. 

Analysts’ 
most  desir- 
able deal  instead  involves  Ca- 
nadian combine  Seagram, 
which  owns  Universal  film 
studios,  the  MCA  record  busi- 
ness and  drink  brands  such 
as  Captain  Morgan.  Chivas 
Regal  and  MartelL 
Seagram's  potential  is 
doubly  fascinating  because  it 
is  often  suggested  as  a partner 


for  Britain’s  EMI  music 
group.  Its  position  is  made  all 
the  more  inscrutable  because 
despite  being  quoted,  Sea- 
gram sometimes  behaves  like 
a family  company . 

It  is  headed  by  Edgar  Bronf- 
man. Jr.  grandson  of  Samuel, 
who  bought  it  at  the  height  of 
the  prohibition  era  in  1928. 
The  family  still  controls 
36  per  cent  of  the  company. 

Since  taking  the  helm  three 
years  ago,  Mr  Bronfman  has 
reshaped  Seagram's  sprawl- 
ing business  into  two  focused 
operations. 

He  has  amassed  some  awe- 
some firepower  for  the  group, 
recently  having  sold  a stake 
in  Time  Warner  for 
$1.4  billion.  With  a remaining 
holding  worth  another 
$1.5  billion,  Seagram  clearly 
has  room  for  manoeuvre. 

Another  stumbling  block 
could  prove  to  be  Allied’s  in- 
sistence on  a proper  deal 
rather  than  a joint-venture 
where  control  and  ownership 
could  be  ambiguous. 

According  to  Sir  Christo- 
pher, Allied  does  not  need  to 
dash  into  any  deal  since  it  is 
already  generating  cash  and 
strengthening  Its  previously 
bedraggled  balance  sheet 

But  he  admitted;  “The  Dia- 
geo merger  has  caused  all  of 
us  to  re-examine  our  strate- 
gies, and  there  Is  greater  flex- 
ibility in  looking  at 
consolidation. 

“There  is  value  in  consoli- 
dation. as  volume  growth  is 
hard  to  come  by.”  I 

Unfortunately  for  Sir  Chris- 
topher. Mr  Bronfman  and  the 
rest,  pondering  tie-ups  in  the 
comfort  of  their  armchairs  is 
no  longer  an  option.  Before 
long,  if  Diageo  has  its  way,  it 
will  become  an  obligation. 
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Across 

1 Refraining  from  alcohol  (9) 

8 Not  made  up  (4) 

9 Spanish  gentleman  (9) 
lo  Aperture  for  coins  (4) 

13  Faithful  (5) 

15  Fighting — a law  suit  (6) 

16  SexuaJ  desire  ® 

17  Revoke® 

19  Opportunity® 

20  Restrict® 

21  Unfriendly  — inhospftabte 

(4)  * 

24  Total® 


Appointment  (4) 


18  Latter  (6) 


26  Pomegranate  Juice  syrup  ® . 19  Fruit  resembling  lemon  (6) 

22  Elderly  (4) 


Down 

2 Boast  (4) 

3 Snare  (4) 

4 River  in  Canada  (6) 

5 Usual® 

6 Outstandingly  clever® 

7 German  composer® 

11  Barrier® 

12  Specify  as  a condition® 

13  Regional  (5). 

14  Entertaining — fair  ® 


23  Stupefy  (4) 


Stuck?  Call  our  solutions  line  on  0891^  338  24fL  Cans  cost  50p  per  minute  at  aB  times.  Service  supplied  by  ATS 
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Many  Scots  can’t  wait  to  ditch  their  Britishness.  That’s  misguided,  says  Ian  Jack,  it’s  a way  of  linking  our  separate  identities 
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Nation  shal  speak  unto  nation 
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ONE  OF  Tony  Blair's 
greatest  tricks  has 
been  to  make  his  party 
seem  like  the  natural 
home  of  British  patrio- 
tism: New  Labour  equals  New 
Britain  (equals  the  late  Princess  of 
Wales  equals  the  Spice  Girls 
equals  a devolved  parliament  in 
Edinburgh).  During  his  speech  to 
the  Labour  Party  conference  in 
September,  Blair  used  the  word 
“Britain"  53  times,  “country”  31 
times,  and  "nation"  19  times 
(“new"  got  33  mentions). 

Britain,  he  told  the  conference, 
could  be  “a  beacon  (eight  men- 
tions) to  the  world".  In  the  next 
month,  at  the  Commonwealth 
meeting  in  Edinburgh,  he  spoke  of 
a “new  young  Britain"  that  was 
modern,  enterprising,  outward- 
looking and  compassionate:  “A 
meritocracy  where  we  break  down 
the  barriers  of  class,  religion,  race 
and  culture.” 

In  these  two  speeches  and  In 
others,  be  has  spoken  of  Britain  as 
a “great”  country  and  a “pivotal” 
nation,  In  Manchester,  during  hiS 
election  campaign  in  April,  I heard 
him  ten  ap  audience  of  diplomats 
* Britain  bad  a history  of  great- 

, deserved  to  “lead  Europe  and 
. the  best-trained  armed  forces 
in  aha  world”.  I was  surprised  to 
hedr  him  speak  like  this;  i don't 
thmkmauy  of  us  understood,  even 
any  a couple  of  weeks  before  his 
vicrarx  just  how  completely  he  had 


ditched  old  Labour  attitudes  and 
(such  as  they  were)  beliefs. 

Of  course,  this  “New  Britain"  is 
a rhetorical  device,  a piece  of  mar- 
keting, complete  with  its  slogans, 
videos  and  electronic  versions  of 
the  national  anthem.  But  it  would 
be  a mistake  to  think  of  it  as  only 
cosmetic;  an  idea  as  meaningless 
as  the  words  “new  and  improved" 
on  a box  of  soap  powder.  It  reflects 
a certain  reality 

Britain  has  changed  in  many 
fundamental  ways  over  the  past 
two  decades.  Blair  has  simply 
recognised  social,  cultural  and 
economic  facts  which  Conserva- 
tive regimes,  though  they  had 
helped  bring  these  tacts  about, 
couldn't  easily  celebrate  because 
“newness"  has  not  in  this  century 
been  Included  in  their  vocabulary 
of  praise.  When  Margaret 
Thatcher  or  John  Major  wanted  to 
evoke  the  British  ideal,  which  in 
their  case  was  usually  an  English 
ideal,  they  turned  backwards  to 
Churchill  and  the  second  world 
war  or  Orwell  and  his  warm  beer 
and  bicycling  nuns. 

It  was  an  appeal  which,  demo- 
grapWcalty  was  bound  to  shrink 
and,  for  a party  with  a profound 
belief  in  the  free  market,  it  was 
also  paradoxical.  The  restlessness 
and  turbulence  at  unfettered  capi- 
talism is  the  greatest  enemy  of 
“tradition"  and  its  sacred  objects. 
Haw  many  bicycling  nuns  do  you 
see  on  the  M62?  Does  Liam  Gal- 


lagher drink  warm  beer?  Does  Zoe 
Ball?  Do  you? 

Nonetheless,  a deceptive  crust 
developed  over  the  surface  of 
British  life  — the  same  men  in  pin- 
striped suits  refusing  to  answer 
the  same  questions  put  by  Jeremy 
Piaxman  — which  disguised  the 
mess  and  change  below  And  so  — 
the  crust  suddenly  punctured,  the 
lava  of  cappuccino  spilling  out  — 
New  Britain.  The  trick  seems  to  be 
working. 

Sightings  of  New  Britons,  how- 
ever, are  harder  to  discover  What 
kind  of  people  feel  they  are 
British,  would  define  themselves 
as  such  rather  than  English,  Welsh 
or  Scottish?  Here  they  are  in  a sur- 
vey as  reported  by  the  Economist 
— “barely  half  of  the  British 
themselves  see  Britishness  as  an 
important  part  of  their  identity , . . 
those  who  do  tend  to  be  aged  over 
55.  male  and  under-educated  . . . 
their  image  of  Britishness  is 
white,  imperialist  and  Protestant" 

Here  they  come  again  in  Bed 
Pepper  magazine  in  a piece  by  the 
Scottish  writer  Tom  Nairn:  “I 
suspect  the  proletariats  of  West 
Scotland  and  South  Wales  (along- 
side that  of  Ulster)  played  a 
greater  part  in  constructing  . . . 
Britishness  than  any  other  social 
class ...  to  this  day  the  most  bray- 
ing of  Brito  id  voices  sound  from 
the  left,  notably  in  Wales." 

I feel  rather  like  a character  in 
an  HM  Bateman  cartoon  (the  man 


who  threw  a snowball  at  St 
Moritz).  I confess  to  the  following: 
at  various  times  and  to  varying 
extents  I have  felt  British  as  well  as 
Scottish.  I know  that  national  iden- 
tities are  slippery  things  once  they 
are  devolved  to  the  individual  and 
removed  from  the  realms  of 
nationalist  politics,  Olympic  stadi- 
ums, wars,  football  games  and 
newspaper  headlines.  Still,  to  me, 
Britishness  is  not  a cause  for 
shame  I believe  it  is  a useful 
description  for  a way  of  being, 
which  permeates  the  separate 
identities  and  small  differences  of 
England.  Wales  and  Scotland  — 
that  It  is  (though  perhaps  I mean 
should  be)  something,  more  than 
Greater  England. 

This,  among  Scots,  can  be  a 
lonely  position,  A few  episodes  of 
personal  history  may  help  to 
explain  1L 


Episode  One:  1951 

We  live  In  Lancashire.  1 am  six.  My 
father  and  mother  came  south 
from  Fife  in  1800,  my  father  to  take 
a job  as  a fitter  in  a textile  mUL 
Perhaps  I am  a young  member  of 
Tom  Nairn's  "proletariat”.  My 
father  certainly  leant  towards  the 
Independent  Labour  Party  and  the 
Worker's  Educational  Association 
(both  “Britoid”  organisations). 
But  I understand  nothing  of  this. 
All  I know  — a small  mark  of  dif- 
ference — is  that  other  boys  ask 
me  to  say  “four”  and  “fire",  so  that 


they  can  hear  my  Scottish  "r"  at 
the  end. 

Scottishness.  per  se,  is  not  a 
badge  of  worth.  Most  of  our 
friends  are  Lancashire  people.  A 
worker  at  the  mill,  on  hearing  we 
will  go  as  usual  to  Scotland  for  our 
holidays,  asks  my  father  where  the 
boat  leaves  from.  He  is  entirely 
serious.  Englishness,  per  se.  is  not  a 
badge  of  worth  either  But  despite 
this,  my  father  refuses  to  attend 
meetings  of  the  local  Caledonian 
Society  which  he  describes  as  a lot 
of  damned  fools  dressed  in  kilts. 

1 am  given  a children's  book  of 
Scottish  history  as  a birthday 
present  It  contains  a picture  of 
Robert  the  Bruce  unhorsing  an 
English  knight  at  Bannockburn. 
My  father  tells  me  that  Bruce  was 
in  feet  a Norman  aristocrat 
(though  he  would  not  have  used 
that  word)  and  that  William 
Wallace  was  the  for  greater  man. 
Forty-five  years  later  1 go  to  see 
Braveheart  the  most  influential 
film  in  Scottish  political  history  It 
is  rubbish,  bat  1 remember  my 
Esther  and  tfrlnic  of  him  as  pre- 
scient 


Episode  IWo:  1952 

My  parents  want  to  go  back  to 
Scotland.  My  father  finds  a job  in  a 
Dundee  jute  mill  and  takes  lodg- 
ings In  that  city  If  the  family  are  to 
move  with  him,  he  will  need  to 
arrange  a council-house  exchange 
and  find  somebody  in  Dundee  who 


wants  to  move  to  Bolton.  He  adver- 
tises in  the  Courier  The  only  reply 
is  from  Kinneft  dozens  of  utiles  up 
the  coast 

My  father  reaches  the  house  by 
bus,  where  the  woman  asks  him: 
‘■'You'll  be  having  English  people  as 
your  neighbours  then?"  My  father 
replies  that  the  house  being  in 
Bolton,  this  is  naturally  the  case. 
Still,  the  woman  seems  keen 
enough;  her  daughters  cannot  find 
work  in  KlnnetL  My  father,  how- 
ever; discovers  that  the  only  way  to 
reach  Dundee  from  Kinneff  in 
time  to  start  work  on  the  jute 
machinery  Is  by  the  early  morning 
fish  van- 

My  father  finds  another  job  in 
his  old  home  town,  Dunfermline, 
and  we  swap  houses  with  a family 
in  North  Queen sferry  Fife  seems 
very  different  from  Lancashire: 
the  weather,  the  houses,  the  shops, 
tbs  sweets,  the  things  folk  talk 
about  Later;  many  of  these  differ- 
ences, apart  from  the  weather;  will 
vanish.  New  private  housing 
estates  will  look  just  like  those  In 
Reading.  North  Queensferry  will 
shop  at  Tesco  and  read  about  Posh 
Spice,  and  fell  asleep  to  the  sound 
of  traffic  on  the  motorway,  just 
like  Reading  does. 

Episode  Three:  1956 

A puzzle:  where  does  Lord  Snooty 
live?  It  could  be  in  England  — cer- 
tainly no  top  hats  and  Eton  collars 
can  be  seen  in  Queensferry  Des- 


perate Dan  seems  to  live  in  Amer- 
ica. Might  Snooty  and  his  pals  live 
in  Dundee?  One  of  them  looks  abit 
like  Soapy  Sou  tar  in  Oor  Wullie, 
the  cartoon  strip  In  the  Sunday 
Post.  Naturally:  they  are  drawn  by 
the  same  man,  in  Dundee. 

Another  puzzle:  where  does  the 
BBC  come  from?  Sometimes  from 
Glasgow,  sometimes  Manchester; 
sometimes  Loudon.  I listen  to  the 
Boys  of  Gtemnorrocb  and  Norman 
and  Henry  Bones,  boy  detectives. 
Does  the  former;  being  Scottish  if 
pansified,  mean  more  to  me  than 
the  latter?  <2  cannot  remember) 
Later  I listen  to  Hancock  and  the 
Goons.  Inter  stilL  I watch  mind- 
expanding, mind-altering  pro- 
grammes on  BBC  1 and  2. 

Much,  much  later;  ie  now;  I won- 
der why  it  is  that  in  their  “decon- 
struction ' of  British  identity" 
almost  every  analyst  and  historian 
ignores  a popular  culture  which 
has  roared  through  most  of  this 
century  and  can  best  be  described 
as  British.  Including  the  newspa- 
pers: my  father  has  given  up  the 
Daily  Record  in  favour  of  the  Dally 
Mirror;  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Mirror  has  better  writers  and 
fewer  parochial  reports  of  tene- 
ment-plunges. Also  he  the 
Garth  cartoon. 


Episode  Four  1959-62 

I enter  my  third  year  at  Dun- 
fermline High  School  in  long 
trousers.  A few  boys  »nw  ** 
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about  hard-core  pom a&r^j 
in  the  United  States.  It 
attracted  more  complaints 
than  any  other  single  item  in 
the  paper  over  the  past  montn- 

Twoof  the  16  letters,  several 

nun  apmmnanled  Dy 


waywedo_it.«'reEPine“ 

TheSfl«!le>*6anm,]15Si 

Sgsi!“ 

SSSSSSST 

and  countxymus- 

^-.Itrderred  wm^i«»ss- 

sgSS?CS£R 

: ^Scto  exploit  advances 

It  argued 

i m eiec^-. — had  become 


zme  ana  natures  w.  y«u«. — 

tioDL  are  published  in  the 

Guardian  Weekend  today  One 
Is  from  a reader  who  says, 
“You  have  the  right  to  discuss 

pornography  But I have  the 

right  to  protect  my  chjMren 

Aram  degrading  and 


man  aegraume 

pictures  of  women."  °ther 

accuses  us.  in 

into  the  morass  the  artideset 

out  to  describe.  It  po 

that  the  author  “omitted  to 

interview  astute  woman  in 

the  course  of  apiece  of  more 
than  5,000  words  spread  over 

e,^eprincipal  cause  ofc°m_ 
plaint  was  the  pictures.  One  of 
these  was  a ftdl-page  photo- 
graph of  a group  of  four  peo- 
ple. one  of  whom,  a woman,  _ 
itmenred  to  be  masturbating. 


•SSSSSSSSr- 

Aj^SS^ttSSenaeai»S 

Of  the  industry  which  tfcenfol- 

that  difficulties  aro^. 
^^re  introduced  to  leading 

addressed 


actrviuBs  auu  u»/ 
usintheirownlang^^- 
The  writer  of  the  article 
says  he  now  recognises  it 
KT  weakness  that  inter- 
views with  women  were 
included.  One  woman  was 
g^ewed^tbei^uUw 
discarded  before  the  wn ter 
submitted  the  piece  because 
her  language  was  so  fouL 
The  editor  responsible  for 

. ».10!17TnP  saidSE 


appearedtobemasuiiuo^B- 

On  another  page,  there  were 
juxtaposed  photographs  of 
two  porno  graphers,  one  with 
his  face  a couple  of  inches 
from  the  rear  of  a naked 
woman,  the  other  embracing  a 
near-naked  and  apparently 

photon 

nrawslte  a full-page 


last  weeks 

did  not  accept  that  the  w^ii 

vrtUcb  the  porn  industry^ 

tna&ensatlor 


it  was  deemed  a subject  wor- 
!ir rwsible  spread  of  the 


Of  the  possiniebyi~“«  — 
Dhenomenon  to  Britain.  Toe 
‘ MumnncihlP.  for  tiffi  PI 


an  tor  Uiys  - 

two-  to  five-year-olds. 

There  was  anguish,  more 
than  anger;  Inmanymthe 
tetters.  “This  is  my  first  comr 

sssssskau 

ast— who  on  earth  can  justify 

printing  this  selechcn  of 
ohotographs.”  One  woman 
wrote.  “Sadly  the  choice  for  me 

is  not  between  the 

j naner  hi  it  between 


tures  said  that  great  rareyrent 

into  their  selecfaomThose^o- 
Sn  were  the  mil^tOT^aU^ 

No  one  had  seen  the  ad  for  toys 


«ticKing  ffim  we  - — 

taking  no  daily  paper  at  ah. 

This  was  dearly  nota  gen- 
der or  generation  is^e-JJ® 
strength  of  reeling  about  the 
piece  was  common  to  men  and 
women,  and  readers  who 
spanned  a wide  age  range- 
Some  readers  saw  the  piece  as 
a symptom  of  lowerw stan- 
dards, also  indicated  by  an 
increasing  use  of  four-letter 

words.  In  this  article,  the  word 

fUck — which  at  present 
occurs  Car  more  frequency jj1 
the  Guardian  than  any  other 
serious  newspaper  mtne 
United  Kingdom — croppeu 
up  half  a dozen  times,  always 
in  quotes  and  often  in  the  con- 
text of  explicit  descnpfatm  of 
the  nomographer's  activities. 

One  colleague,  unconnected 
with  this  piece,  lamented, 

"It’s  the  classic  liberal  trap. 
We  believe  that  everything 
is  up  for  discussion,  but  any 


to  points  maue  m %***  ^ — _ 
In  my  opinion,  this  wasa 
perfectly  legitimate  subject 
that  demanded  a greater 
awareness  and  senritmty 
than  it  received.  Insufficient 

thought  was  given  to  the 

effect  of  theplctores^There 

is  no  established  practfoeof 

nauf  as.  carrying 


sensitive  mamraai-i^ 

Guardian  at  present^  no 
readily  accessible  gmdehnes 
on  the  use  of  four-letter 
words.  Had  guideline item 
available,  those  handling  this 
article  might  have  been 
alerted  to  other  aspects  of  iL 
The  reader  who  said.  1 . 

flunk  you  owe  an  apology  to 

our  poor  kids" , was  right- 

htathepoflcyoffoeGuardtonto” 

correct  errors  as  soon  as  p^sfote. 

Readers  may  contact  the  office  of 
the  Readers’  Editor.  Ian  MayBS.  Dy 

between  11  am  and  5prnJVfon<tey 

to  Friday.  Fax:  0171 239  9897.  E- 

mafl:  | an.  M ayesQguardiarv.co-uK 
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Serried  on  with  the 

reception 
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a}  ap0* 

b)  hamsters 

4EMridMaW 

SEEK*? 

temcourtT 

Mrvfnfl  30  years?  _ 
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Pseud**  quote  • 

SteUaMcCabw^  in 

Frank  rnagazineaboator^rst 

collection  for  French 
-house  Chloe: 

couture  show  and  got ^tajy 


13*1 

JSSSin*-.-*--7! 

--•sssfi?" ! 

wthrww1188 

ftaWnefc. 

okay?” 

nebeKrf  The  WeeK 

^P^edT^SlWJndof 

SS^^stthatlastnight,  • 

^^^Tnonmyowa  ij 

Oatch  of  The  Wee*^  \ 

r \ 

isf^n’  cooL" 

•r  r ■ ■■nunnrr  ttf  Wcofc 


f 


couture  StenaMcuanney.i^-v^  — 

»t  dor  not,  even  choosing  buttons 

SSSJSftM’ST  £«*■  „ „ 

were  just  hanging  out  of  The  Wfeeh 

bit  of  a Demi  Moore  moment  stefla  McCartney. 

Plug  of  The  Weak  ^ 

Stella  Mc£artneyjfc^“''v®l  t^'.  Make  this  end, 

gotthem^uTa^bteP^^  ^tenot  a glamorous  jot>. 

philosophical  thouflht 

s^fiSST  sissfessi 

McCartney  wntten  onrt  --  bkthday  on  September  13. 1 

mcrediblft.,Tbaffem^^  ^;  --'  ; n y — ii^--  vv  it  l am  also  a 
rnbming.,, 


Quiz  answers 

Bd^ootooy  wtm  ran  avrey  from 
Rugby  School  and  Itoir 

he  was  ek*  erf  eduraton - 

Z)  Briton  Tasos  Michael,  whopireo 
Ms  American  bride  atthealtwand 
flew  toTShlb'  on  hlsown  to  enjoy  the 

Jd^UoSeContoe  W 

the  £40,000  reception  m Manhattan 

aattsjaaaa 


which  she  presented  to  the  BritWi  I 

Ubraiy%  new  rea^  roOT. 

go- Fossil  ewpens  31  1 

Urtvarefly  believe  ouraarfiort 
ancestor  may  be  Lystrosaur.  a 

s^Msssr-. 

fittSSSSSaLii 

replacad  by  a modd  whose  name  Is 

S^^Wes.  The  last  ^Ctrotmas 

taWi  of  dons  left  Hong  Kongfer 
Britdn  this  weak.  ’ 


g)  d--M  erf  the  above  Pafeaftw 
the  place  where  she  was  wnow^d. 

Michael  aitw  her  faihar,  and 

Kathtftne  aftarJactoon"s  own 

who  ^ be  acting 

theiawyerewtroareadvBrfng^® 

young  prinoes  on  their  legal  ®nd 

^^.C^waa  joined  byjbc 

frtinds  and  went  for  an 

walKonBerNavralnSOTttaid- 
iZjPresldemainmwbo^^ 
just  had  not  00®  but  two  hewing 

^tomphrey.iha  DowningSbeat 


, cat.  whose  whareabouta  caused 

wme  poStlcal  concern. 

14)  Donald  Moea.  am^cerrtnc 

mBtenalre  who  left  t^OOTtol^ 

tortoise.  Big  Tibby,  with  wtwm  ha 

had  lived  for  52  yems. 

assss'^Sat 

SBffSSSBSSBS 

How  You  Rats? 

0-4Ceflbata 
5-g  Once  a year 
9-1 2 Once  a week 

15  Three  times  a night 


Daddy’s  fpri  08 

of  The  Week 

Stella  McCartney,  ■ft'lJllSSl 
(flea to  get  Wm  (Goldie)  together 
with  my  dad,  wbohasji^t 

written  a symphony  callea 
Standing  Stone  to 

commemorate  I00_yearsoffcj  n , 
Bi/ll.  It  is  really,  really  beautiful. 

Snu^  ofTh®  Week  jf 

Stella  McCartney,  ibid:  ■ §y 

“Phoebe  and  I 
have  decided 
tonight  that 

••  - v- 


aSSB5SE5Er»--« 

year  wiser." 

QabrieUa  MfonlB 


Nation  shall 

speak  unto 
nation 


« — - 13  wear  kilts.  They  are  lan 
mainly  the  sons  of  English  naral  l eqi 
officers  based  at  Rosyth- 
is  not  is  my  friend,  Norval  r« 
Macphail,  the  first  Scottish  to 
Nationalist  I ever  met,  though  not  I wr 
the  only  one  in  the  school-  The  | m. 
other  is  James  Halllday  who  I to 
teaches  us  histoi?  with  unpeora-  m 
ble  secularity  He  tefls  us ■ gjjt  Hi 
when  the  Orange  Kin&  wi51*&  1 J 
won  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  the  1 re 
Pope  rang  the  bells  in  the  Vatican.  I ti 

Identities  ^d  alllanc^  are  more  b 

complicated  than  we  think.  Of  ml 
be  taught  us.  this  is  the  one  thing  I d 
remember  <1  hope  it  is  toue)-_.,  s 
in  English,  we  get  Wordsworth  1 1. 
and  Shakespeare  and  also-  b^se  1 
the  English  teacher  is  a Burns  1 
fiend  from  Ayrshire,  a lot  about  l I 
the  national  bard.  The  national  1 

bard  is  said  to  be  more  or  I^s  a 

totaHer  (“Boys,  I ask  you,  bow  I 

seven  pounds  a year?")-  But  this  I ; 
may  be  wish-fUlfilment  on  the 
Sie?s  part.  He  is  a Rechabite 
^^order  devoted  to  teetotalisml. 

ffijfw  ^ Dunbai;  tetxTSO*. 
The*  differed®  ^ 

tal?'  wtehers  exam  I answer  a 
the  stone 

to  SMSeGSEStt'#  Sunset 
circ^e  ^Lrite  for  the  school  maga- 
S^i  Jfftoto  Grassic  Gibbon. 

or  Alan  SiHito& 
or  J^M  in  never  sfoce 

I is  neglected  in 

felt)  that  dco  perhaps  I am 
my  comes  when  I 

lucky  SSrteSwfje about 


sow  flat  With  my 
Arlene,  and  my  flatmate,  Gordon. 
Ariene  is  from  Wishaw,  from 
where  her  fether  commutes  as  the 
Sy  of  the  Lesmahagow 
Cooperative  Society.  Sheto  b^a 
named  after  Ariene  tebJ,  the 
Hollywood  actress.  She  w 
I captain  of  the  Glasgow  University 
Women's  Golf  Team.  . 

Gordon  comes  from  somewhere 
near  Oban  and  works  in  a dry- 
cleaners  in  the  Byres  Brad-  Bo- 
land are  winning.  The 
equalise!  Ariene  and  Gordon 
shriek  and  Jump  up  and  dowiui 
realise  1 am  the  only  one  of  the 
three  who  might  wMtEngiandto 
win.  Not  badly  - f00t^o^£ 
matters  at  this  time  - huten?^ 
to  make  me  fed  an^otionai 
minority  I'm  puzzled,  men ,1  go  to 
Hampden  Park,  I want  Scotland  to 
; win.  Now  I come  across  thelogicoC 

* rey  enemy's  enemy  for  the  Orst 
; time.  My  friends  want  England 

i be|^  it  has  nothing  (It  seems)  to 
I do  with  politics.  Ariene  is  a great 
supporter  of  Harold  ^Uson.  who 
h Is  about  to  appear  on 
ie  looking  joyful-  But  on  tiie  other 

* it  is  SAsrinnuiR  to 


uarer  m isio,  — - _ T 

ejected  from  another  World  Cup.  I 
write  a piece  for  the  SundayTrmes  1 
which  Includes  the  phrase  “the 
great  Caledonian  bubble  has 
burst".  A history  professor  at  (Jas- 
gow  University  writes  to  tire  paper 
to  say  that  the  great  C^edonum 
bubble  will  float  on;  nationdism 
has  more  complicated  causes  than 
football.  But  he  is  proved  wrong,  at 

least  until  Margaret  Thatcher 
arrives. 


sitting  f jSr  thinks  I might 

fflalreadecen  tl^rtSie  % *e 
does  he  Slmpty  of  Her 

submarines. 

Episode  watch- 

^^®*-MnytaaGte" 


Episode  Six:  1992 

By  this  time,  I’ve  lived  in  London 

srjssa. 

^SSBS” 

asssaaassss 

derous.  He  raises  his  vofoe:  I did 

not  come  into  politics  to  pres^ 
over  the  destruction  of  the  United 
Kingdom."  As  it  turns  out  he  tos 
cS  into  poUtics  to  preside  over 
Something ldse  - £e  Board l of 
Sade.  But  (not  for  the  first  time) 
™ struck  by  how  little  so  ig 
English  people  seem  to  have 


New  Labour;  old  England . . •* 
the  Tory  idea  of  cricket-pteying 
Britishness  was  purely  English 
bat  today’s  icons,  like  Liam 
Gallagher,  tell  a different  story 

understood  about  Britain  as  some- 
thing larger  than  England  - as  mi 
idea  that  needs  cultivation,  tend 
ing-and  watering. 


Episode  Seven:  1997 
In  Scotland,  for  the  start  of  the ref- 
erendum campaign,  I notice  that 
10  out  of  every  dozen  wedding  pic- 
tures in  the  Courier  show  the 
groom  in  a kilt  and  a dlcJde  bow 
The  back  green  outside  my  oin 
home  now  has  a solid  piece  of  con- 
crete built  to  contain  barbecue 
fires,  and  a table  and  chairs 

arranged  for  barbecue  parties.  A 

neighbour  who  watches  Neigb- 

b°?S,gr&lnLeiU»wUh«o 
old  journalist  friends, 

remember  that  b°ys  wh°_  wore 
kilts  would  be  mocked  in  the 
streets  of  their  old  localities. 
Granton  and  Partick.  I ask  them  if 
they  feel  British.  No,  they  say 
George  says  that  the  identity  has 
; pretty  well  died  out,  apart  from 


people  old  enough  to  wag  1 
the  war  and  its  aftermath.  Bobby 
says  it  went  down  the  river  with 
the  class  who  made  steel  and  ships 

who  believed  in  the  "workers  of 

the  world"  on  the  left  band  mid 
anti-Irish  Unionism  on  the  right. 
Who  am  I to  disbelieve  them?  They 
are  both  clever  men,  and  they  live 

in  Scotland  and  I don’t. 

The  next  day  1 have  a drink  with 
lan  Bell,  who  writes  a One,  adSfY 
nationalist  column  for  the  Scots- 
man. I ask  him  it  setting  politics 
aside,  he  doesn’t  feel  more  kinstep 
to  English  writers  — 

Orwell  — than  to  those  further 
away  or  in  other  languages.  And  I 
again  the  answer  Is  no,  he  feels 
closer  to  the  French  arri  Amen" 
cans,  and  again  who  am  i to  disbe- 
lieve him?  I suppose  1 simply  find 
it  difficult:  is  it  another  case  of  my 
, enemy’senemy?  . 

Walking  down  the  steps  to 
I Waveriey  Station  In  Edinburgh.  I 
i think  erf  those  fanciful  history 

i lessons  at  school  where  the  origin 


of  a few  words  such  as  "ashet"  mid  i 
“marmalade"  was  evoked  to  dis-  i 
play  Scotland’s  special  relatiort-  : 

ship  with  France;  and  of  James 
Kelman,  who,  if  l have  got  him 
right,  thinks  English  literature 
can  be  principally  represented  by 
a class  enemy  Evelyn  Waugh. 

A few  weeks  later;  Bobby  Camp- 
pen  is  suddenly  dead.  An  obituar- 
ist on  his  papec  the  Scotsman, 
rings  to  ask  about  him.  I'm  struck 
by  a question:  When  he  worked  in 
London,  bow  did  he  seem  to  the 
English?  I’ve  never  thought  about 
it  Two  of  his  wives  were  English- 
women. his  house  was  often  filled 
with  all  sorts:  Londoners,  Cumbri- 1 
ans.  Welsh,  Irish,  British-Indian, 
black-British.  “The  English”  (top 
hats.  Lord  Snooty?)  doesn't  seem 
the  right  category  somehow.  The 
enlargement  to  "British"  fits  bet- 
ter. It  may  carry  a similar  freight- 
i car  of  cliche  and  generalisation, 

[ but  it  also  allows  greater  differ- 
r ences  of  class  and  race, 
i At  the  Edinburgh  Book  Fain  in  a 


session  on  Scottish  culture  in  I 
schools,  I heard  an  academic  say 
that  Scottish  identity  had  to  be 
“inclusive"  — you  could  “even" 
Lave  Pakistani-Seots.  He  was 
speaking  off  the  cuff  and  I don't 
he  meant  anything  bad  by 
the  “even".  But  it  did  seem  to 
liyVirate  that  the  Scottish  identity 
question  was  in  need  of  a little 
development 


land  over  at  least  two  centimes. 

The  new  intellectual  orfliodoxy 
sees  British  identity  as  bufltfrMn 
above,  the  consequence  of  Protes- 
tant  monarchs,  industry  and 
empire.  This  makes  it  seem  tempo- 
rary and  unnatural  the  word  con- 
struction". with  its  succession  erf 
deliberation  and  artifice,  has 
helped  in  this  effect.  Scottish  (and 
English)  identities,  by  implication, 
are  more  organic  and  “natural 
and  more  permanent  But  can  it  be 
so  simple?  Can  three  centuries  of 
political  union  and  human 
exchange  be  washed  so  easily 
away?  Can  it  be  that  the  greater 

monuments  in  our  minds  are  to 
Bannockburn  and  James  IV  rather 
than  to  James  Watt  and  the 
Somme?  I can  only  say.  not  in  mine. 

These  aren't  questions  raised 
against  Scottish  nationalism, 
which  can  civic  credentials 
and  deplore  the  crude  (perhaps 
increasing)  ethnic  boasts  and 
grievances  that  swill  -around 
within  it.  Rather;  they’re  raised 
against  the  currency  of  an  idea- 
flue  apparent  failure  of  a British 
identity — which  helps  separatism 
along.  It  will  take  more  than  the 
rebranding  exercise  of  “Nsw 
Britain"  . to  contradict  it.. but 
unless  it  can  be  successfully  can- . 
tradicted,  it  is  difficult  to  see-ftiy 
point  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Dr 

much  future  for  it 

Nation  states  need  common  cil- 
tures  to  cement  the  differences 
inside  them.  Scotland,  Englaid 
and  Wales,  I would  say  need  to 
remember  their  commonality  be 
in  society  and  culture  that  they  and 
ay  the  people  who  have  come  to  them 
be  from  continental  Europe,  Asia  aid 
n"  Africa,  have  together  produced  It 
ras  is  not  negligible.  And  it  has  shaped 
n't  us  rather  more  than  the  centuries 
by  before  1707  when  England  aid 
to  Scotland  united  to  form  Great 
ity  Britain,  V 


And  now 

I live  In  London  with  a woman  who 
was  born  in  Newcastle.  Our  chil- 
dren were  bom  in  London  hospi- 
tals and  go  to  London  schools. 
When  I think  erf  their  national  idea- 1 
tity — which  isn't  often — I think  of 
them  as  British,  as  heirs  to  the  vari- 
ety of  the  island.  It  is  always  dan- 
gerous, erf  course,  to  make  personal 
disclosure  part  of  an  impersonal 
argument  bm  I also  think  it  is  hon- 
est and  I.  cannot  believe  my  own. 
experience  has  been  so  singular- 
Tides  of  people  have  flowed  both 
ways  between  England  and  Scot- 


i nw  smew  appears  m me  current  issuer 
of  the  Scottish  Review  published  by  t ' 
■Carrick  Media,  Irvoie 

The  author:  ^ 

Ian  Jack  was* 

bom  In 

Lancashire  in 1 
1945.  In  the  v, 
taaoshe  1 
won  awards 
as  a writer  for.; 
the  Sunday 
Times  and 
the  Observer,'7 
] and  in  1991  became  editor  of  the 
] Independent  on  Sunday.  He  currently 
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Like  celebrities  every- 
where, Harold  Evans  is 
fuming  about  his  cover- 
age. “I  thought  there 
was  an  average  of  about 
three  errors  per  story 
jbout  me  this  morning,"  he  says, 
c Give  me  an  example.  I ask. 
[Well,  my  age  for  one  thing, 
they've  put  an  extra  year  on  me, 
and  that  matters  when  you're  as 
old  as  I am."  So,  just  so  that  I get  it 
■right  how  old  are  you?  Tm  69,  not 
i7a  And  It  really  annoys  me  when 
(people  get  these  things  wrong." 

* Isn't  inaccuracy  what  people 
[expect  from  newspapers  nowa- 
s"  days?  *7  suppose  it  is,  isn’t  it?  But 
’ it  damned  well  shouldn't  be.  I 
; mean  look  at  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
; nal  today  It’s  very  bad.  It  says  Td 
f been  eclipsed  by  younger  editors. 
Just  not  true.  1 never  had  the  title 
editor-in-chief  here,  quite  deliber- 
ately C turned  It  down  when  it  was 
offered  to  me.  I was  president  and 
publishes  never  editor  It’s  an 
important  difference.  I wanted  to 
keep  the  editor-in-chief  title 
vacant  Then  I got  Ann  Godaff  into 
the  company  I got  her  here  and  it 
was  my  idea  for  her  to  become  edl- 
tor-in-chief  Then  to  say  I was 
eclipsed.  I wasn't  It’s  a total  mis- 
representation of  the  situation." 

It  seems  absurd  that  Harold 
Evans  could  ever  be  either  69  or 
eclipsed.  It’s  the  afternoon  before 
Thanksgiving  Day  and  he's  being  , 
driven  across  the  George  Washing- 
ton Bridge  into  Manhattan.  While 
most  people  are  heading  out  of ' 
town  for  the  long  holiday  weekend  ' 
that  will  leave  even  workaholic  { 
New  York  empty  Evans  Is  heading  i 
back  to  the  office,  displaying  the  | 
kind  of  energy  that  would  shame  a i 
man  half  bis  age  and  that  contin- 1 
nes  to  malm  him  a living  legend 
among  editors  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic. 

For  Harold  Evans  is  an  editor 
egaftv  On  Tuesday  this  week,  the 
former  editor  erf  the  Northern 
Echo,  the  Sunday  Times  and  the 
Times  resigned  from  his  New  York 
Random  House  publishing  empire 
to  became  editorial  director  of  a 
group  of  publications  which 
include  New  York’s  Daffy  News 
tabloid,  and  magazines  ttke  the  US 
News  & World  Report  and  the 
Atlantic  Month]#  For  the  genera- 
tion of  journalists  which  reveres 
him,  the  response  to  Tuesday’s 
announcement  was  a bit  like  the 
message  sent  out  by  the  Admiralty 
when  Churchill  joined  the  War 
Cabinet  in  1939.  Then  it  was,  “'Win- 
ston’s back”.  This  time  it  was 
“Harry’s  back”. 

“It  was  a pretty  exhausting  day" 
he  says.  *1  gathered  everyone 
together  to  make  the  announce- 

ere  were  a lot  of  tears  and 

emotion.  I was  pretty 
dose  jo  tears  myself  at  times, 

thinkUg  of  all  the  exciting  battles 
we’ve  been  through  together  over 
the  years.  Ann  spoke.  I spoke. 
Vitale! spoke  — briefly  Unfbrtu- 
there  was  only  one  bottle 


of  champagne  anywhere  in  the 
building  and  there  weren't  enough 
plastic  cups.” 

Controversy  surrounds  Evans 
whenever  he  leaves  a job.  What 
the  media  village  wanted  to  know 
this  week  was:  did  be  leave  this 
time,  or  was  he  pushed  from  Ran- 
dom House?  There  were  stories  of 
conflicts  with  his  successor  Ann 
God  off.  and  relations  with  chief 
executive  Alberto  Vitale  were 
never  easy  But  Evans,  as  he  would 
say  later  in  the  interview,  is  a Pan- 
gloss.  He  has  never  been  able  to 
stop  himself  from  putting  a posi- 
tive spin  on  anything  he  is 
involved  with. 

Of  the  seven  years  at  Random 
House,  Evans  says  *T  have  had 
such  fantastic  years  here,  and  it's 
such  a wrench  to  be  leaving.  We’re 
just  about  to  go  to  the  sales  confer- 
ences and  there  Is  going  to  be  a 
spectacular  year  there  next  yean 
It’s  all  in  tremendous  fettle.” 

Godoff,  the  way  Evans  tells  it,  is 
simply  the  beneficiary  of  Evans’s 
planned  restructuring  at  Random 
House.  “Ann’s  got  a more  focused 
division.  I had  almost  too  broad  a 
remit  My  scheme  all  along  has 
been  to  focus  it” 

He  dismisses  the  Vitale  stories 
too.  “Alberto  is  tough.  He's  tough 
with  everyone.  He  shouts  at  every- 
one, No,  actually  he’s  never 
shouted  at  me.  He  brought  me  in. 
People  keep  trying  to  make  stories 
out  of  nothing.” 

Of  the  complaints  that  he  spent 
too  much  on  authors,  he  says 
“Look,  everyone  pays  too  much, 
here  and  at  other  publishers.  Sure 
I paid  96  million  for  General  Colin 
Powell's  book,  but  that’s  still  sell- 
ing very  steadily  It  was  said  I paid 
too  much  for  Marlon  Brando,  and  I 
did.  It  was  said  I paid  too  much  for 
Dick  Morris,  and  I did.  If  s a pity 
he  was  only  interested  in  women's 
toes,  but  there  you  are.  But  I really 
resent  this  suggestion  that  I over- 
paid and  that  that  was  unusual.” 

He  insists  that  “the  people  peer- 
ing in  through  the  window"  have 
got  it  aD  wrong.  “7  could  have  been 
here  until  the  year  2000.  It  was  in 
my  new  contract  that  I signed  only 
this  yean  1 made  sure  that  I could 
leave  with  three  months  notice.  It 
was  a one  wqy  deal,  by  the  way 
They  couldn't  give  me  three 
months  notice.” 

There  has  been  speculation 
in  Manhattan,  always  authorita- 
tively quashed  in  London  but  per- 
sistent nevertheless,  that  Evans 
had'  been  in  line  for  a job  from 
the  new  Blair  government  “Well 
they  didn’t  make  me  Archbishop  of 
Canter  burs”  he  now  says,”  and 
Mort  Zuckerman  bad  been  press- 
ing me  to  join  him  for  ages.  Z just 
thought  it  was  the  right  time  toga 

“Anyway”  he  says,  “All  this  Is 
past  It  doesn't  matter  anymore. 
Let's  talk  about  newspapers.” 

So  we  da  Or  rather  Evans  does, 
irresistibly  even  movingly  He 
claims  that  in  his  new  rale  he  will 
spend  his  time  “on  a slow  bum”, 
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« A fHAT  does  £1  mean  to  you? 
I /if  If  s almost  nothing  these 
¥ V days,  provided  you’re  mid- 
dle class  and  rarning  a steady 
income.  It  translates  as  a half  of 
lagex;  a Sunday  paper;  a children’s 
comic,  or  the  amount  most  of  us 
toss  casually  into  a charity  collec- 
tion box. 

Butter  a lot  of  people— to  take 
an  example  at  random,  single  par- 
ents— a pound  coin  represents 
feal  money  If  s the  difference 
between  daily;  dreary  demeaning 
poverty  and  dreary  demeaning 
poverty  relieved  by  a few  small 
pleasures.  The  £11  some  single 
mothers  will  lose  under  the  Gov- 
ernment's plans  may  represent 
four  children’s  cmema  tickets,  ora 
curry  anda  pint  of  Kingfisher;  or  a 
contribution  to  the  office  leaving 


Press-ganged  again  ...  It  would  be  piqnant  to  put  one  over  on  Rupert.  But  I’m  not  out  to  dotbaf 


There’s  a 
trend  to 
using 
scandal 
sheets  as 
the  basis 
of  a story, 
and  that 
has  to  be 
resisted. 
But  I think 
quality  will 
prevail. 

I really  do’ 


keeping  his  distance  and  not  get- 
ting involved. 

“I’m  not  going  to  spend  my 
nights  on  the  back  bench  at  the 
Daily  News.  I won't  be  writing 
headlines  and  selecting  pictures. 
And  I won’t  be  going  to  news  con- 
ferences either” 

All  this  Is  hard  to  believe.  Lis- 
tening to  Evans  talking  about 
newspapers,  you  soon  remember 
that  he’s  a newspaper  junkie  This 
man  Is  a recidivist  editor: 

“I  may  go  to  news  conferences  at 
the  US  News  & World  Report”,  he 
confesses.  X suggest  that  they 
should  try  to  stop  him.  He  laughs. 
“You’re  right,  but  I don’t  intend  to 
be  some  kind  of  Genghis  Khan.” 
So  that's  all  right  then. 

“Look,  when  I was  editing  the 
Sunday  Times,  I had  Denis  Hamil- 
ton as  chairman,  and  he  played 
the  sort  of  role  1 see  myself  play- 
ing non  Not  antagonistic  at  all 
What  was  it  Bagehot  said  about  the 
role  of  the  monarch?  To  advise,  to 
warn  and  to  encourage.  That’s  how 
1 Shall  fry  to  act." 

Not  Genghis  Khan,  then,  but 
still  airing.  And  a pretty  interven- 
tionist one.  to  judge  by  what 
he  says  next.  “I  will  ask  strategic 
questions.  1 will  ask  questions 
like  “What  should  our  foreign  cov- 
erage be?  Where  should  we  have 


our  bureaux?  Are  we  using 
pictures  property?  Maybe,  we 
should  redesign  the  paper?” 

1 try  to  ask  a question  of  my 
own.  It  is  an  obvious  and  a cruel 
one  and  1 am  slightly  ashamed  to 
ask  it  Isn’t  Harold  Evans,  whether 
69  or  70,  yesterday’s  man? 

If  he  notices  the  concern,  it 
doesn't  show  “Look,  things  have 
changed  in  newspapers,  obviously 
they  have  With  television  and  the 
Net,  people  go  elsewhere  ter  the  , 
immediacy  of  the  news.  But  don’t 
you  ever  kid  yourself  that  newspa- 
pers are  a doomed  medium. 
No  one  has  ever  invented  anything  , 
to  match  the  power  of  good  editing 
to  make  a story  And  nothing  has 
ever  been  invented  to  challenge 
the  investigative  power  of  the 
good  reporter  There's  no  way  that 
you  can  get  discriminating  Inves- 
tigation on  the  Web.  No  way  You 
can’t  do  it.  You  can’t  get  journal- 
ism on  the  Internet  And  there  Is 
nothing  that  can  challenge  the 
coherent  organising  power  of  an 
editorial  vision.” 

Evans  is  into  his  stride  now.  : 
“The  real  challenge  is  to  maintain  , 
the  quality  I'm  a Pangloss.  I 
believe  that  quality  will  reward 
itself-  If  you  want  to  see  what  can 
go  wrong  if  you  abandon  quality 
then  look  at  American  television 


ere  and  Labour  MPs,  but  to  the 

poor  it  is  wealth.  . 

Many  New  Labour  apparatchiks 
seem  to  have  forgotten  this.  They 
don’t  see  that  the  policy  inflicts 
needless  cruelty  on  thefew  white, 
by  making  imperceptible 


change  to  pumic  borrowm&  dalng 
little  for  the  many  Now  IS)  MPs, 
not  all  of  them  raging  lefties,  have 
written  to  the  Chancellor:  I don’t 
suppose  anything  will  happen  as  a 
result  but  Ifs  astart 

ANOTHER  election  pledge  the 
Government  is  in  danger  erf  forget- 
ting is  its  promise  to  make  judges, 
police  and  magistrates  declare 
whether  they  are  freemasons.  The 
struggle  Is  between  I/wd  Irvine — 
set  to  become  one  of  the  great  non- 
reforming  Lord  Chancellors  of  the 
century—  and  Jack  Straw  The 
Home  Secretary  has  retreated  at 
Mr  Irvine’s  insistence,  and  con- 
ceded that,  at  best,  the  register  will 
be  voluntary 

Earlier  this  year  I helped  make  a 
documentary  about  the  freema- 
sons for  BBC2.  The  film  was  not 
abusive  but  was  critical,  so  I 
expected  stacks  of  letters  from 
angry  masons  explaining  bow  they 
were  nothing  more  than  a charita- 
ble organisation  (when  you  look,  it 
turns  out  the  charities  are  nearly 
aD  for  the  children  and  widows  of 


freemasons),  harmless  chaps 
whose  only  quiet  pleasure  was 
upholding  the  law  of  the  land. 

Intact,  nearly  all  the  letters 
were  from  people  who  felt  that  the 
masons  had  ruined  their  lives. 
Many  Pm  sure,  were  green-inkers 
who,  if  they  hadn't  blamed  the 
boys  in  the  bowler  hats,  would 
have  pinned  their  misfortunes  on 
deadly  rays  from  outer  space  Oth- 
ers might  have  a point 

The  freemasons  say  that  It's 
unfair  to  single  them  out  They 


lag  dubs  and  Rotaries 
have  to  register  But  then  garden- 
ers don’t  swear  secret  oaths  of 
undying  loyalty  over  the  trowels 
andgro-bags. 

It  looks  as  if  file  masons  have 
won.  since  Lord  Irvine  appears  to 
sethis  face  against  anything 
which  might  bring  the  faintest  dis- 
tress or  inconvenience  to  the  judi- 
ciary 

NOR,  I suspect,  will  he  do  any- 
thing about  lawyers'  fees.  A fort- 
night ago  I conuflained  about 


these,  and  especially  the  case  of  a 
gardener  who  had  contested  a will 
— he  had  quite  a reasonable  case 
— lost,  and  was  rained  by  the 
£50,000  legal  bills. 

This  weeka  woman,  Lynne  Grif- 
fiths, may  have  to  pay  tens  of  thou- 
sands In  fees  after  a convicted 
rapist  won  the  right  to  sue  her  for 


Will  Lord  Irvine  set 
about  reforming  the 
‘cab  rank5  system? 
Sure  and  one  day 
i’ll  play  rugby  for 
the  All  Blacks 


libeL  The  man,  Dari  d Daniels,  who 
is  said  to  have  a “pathological'’ 
obsession  with  Mrs  Griffiths,  is 
represented  by  Cherie  Booth  Q.C, 
the  Prime  Minister’s  wife. 

With  an  annual  household 
income  of  well  over  £300,000.  the 
Blairs  perhaps  need  the  fees  to  pro- 
vide those  little  comforts  which 


news.  Ifa  been  made  into  just 
another  profit  centre  and  the  rat- 
ings have  gone  down. 

“One  of  my  anxieties  is  that 
newspapers  have  to  keep  on  find- 
ing and  recruiting  talented  people. 
1 don’t  want  people  who  are  just 
obsessed  with  the  knocking  angle 
I think  the  whole  personality  hunt 
in  journalism  is  really  cheesy.  Tm 
a boy  scout  when  it  comes  to  news- 
papers.” 

But  how  do  you  stop  the  pres- 
sure on  newspapers  to  become 
ever  more  obsessed  with  trivia  and 
personalities?  “I  think  you  are  ask- 
ing the  great  question  for  journal- 
ism in  our  times.  I will  say  this.  We 
must  not  pretend  that  ifs  not  a 
problem.  It  Is.  But  I’m  with  the  edi- 
tor who  said  that  the  job  of  a paper 
is  to  be  ‘ameliorative,  investigative 
and  positive'. 

“I  know  1 shouldn’t  say  this  to 
you,  but  1 think  the  Guardian  has 
done  some  great  things  in  its 
sleaze  investigations.  And  the 
writing  is  so  good  too.  The  writing 
in  the  British  press  is  so  superior 
to  most  of  the  American  press." 

Which  brings  us  to  Rupert  Mur- 
doch, with  whom  Evans  fought 
such  a gallant  bat  losing  battle  at 
the  Times.  Murdoch’s  New  York 
Post  tabloid  will  be  Evans’s  chief 
rival  when  he  takes  over  the  Daffy 


make  life  worth  living.  Mrs  Grif- 
fiths, by  contrast,  probably  won’t 
be  able  to  afford  Christmas  at  alL 

Barristers  always  hammer  on 
about  the  “cab  rank”  principle 
which,  they  Claim,  obliges  them  to 
take  up  whichever  case  comes 
next,  however  distasteful  it  might 
be.  In  feet  barristers  can  generally 
wriggle  out  of  rases  they  really 
don’t  want  to  take  on. 

Then  again,  cabbies  don’t  force 
you  to  use  them,  don't  operate  a 
monopoly  of  their  trade,  and  don’t 
charge  you  £250  per  hour  plus 


reforming  the  system  and  its 
abuse?  Sure,  and  one  day  Til  play 
rugby  for  the  AH  Blacks. 

BY  THE  wax  Lorf  Irvine  is  upset 
hy  the  allegation  that  one  promi- 
nent legal  Labour  back-bencher 
had  lost  any  chance  of  promotion 
because  of  a joke  he  made  at  his 
expense.  The  joke,  told  at  a legal 
dinner  just  before  the  election, 
was.  approximately:  "There’ll  be 
no  change  at  the  Lord  Chancellor’s 


PHOTOGRAPH:  MICHAEL  OTBLL 

News.  Inevitably  it  is  being  seen  as 
Evans’s  last  chance  to  settle  his 
accounts  with  the  great  tycoon. 

"If  I was  getting  into  editing 
the  Daily  News  then  that  would  be 
apposite.  It  would  be  very  satisfy- 
ing to  make  the  News  beat  the  Post 
anyway  And  it  would  be  piquant  to 
put  one  over  on  Rupert.  But  Tm  not 
out  to  do  that.  I've  always  said  he’s 
a brilliant  man  in  some  ways. 
I think  he  did  our  industry  a great 
favour  at  Wapping.  Remember  that 
the  most  attractive  character  in 
Paradise  Lost  was  Lucifer” 
i By  his  side,  the  phone  rings 
i yet  again.  "We’ll  have  to  stop.  It's 
my  wife”  He  makes  it  sound  as 
( if  she’s  rung  to  make  sure  hell 
be  home  for  suppeq  but  since 
Evans's  equally  famous  partner 
is  Tina  Brown,  networker  supreme 
and  editor  of  the  New  Yorker, 
this  seems  unlikely  Yet,  as  it  turns 
out,  that’s  exactly  what  the  call 
is  about 

*TU  have  to  go.  I want  to  see  my 
kids.  But  let  me  just  say  this  to 
you.  I have  an  unqualified  con- 
tempt for  some  of  what  passes  for 
journalism  today  There’s  a very- 
definite  trend  towards  using  the 
supermarket  sheets  as  the  basis  of 
a story  and  that  has  to  be  resisted. 
But  we  can  do  it  I think  quality 
will  prevail.  I really  do.” 


office.  We’ll  still  have  a dam;  Pres- 
byterian, teetotal  Scot  Or  at  least  a 
Scot” 

Irvine  was  so  cross  he 
demanded  apologies  all  round,  not 
to  himself;  but  to  Cherie  Blair  And 
the  man  who  told  the  Joke,  Bob 
Marshall-Andrews.  now  Labour 
MP  for  Medway  has  not  been  given 
a joh.  But  he  is  a newcomer  and  I 
feel  sure  there  is  no  connection. 

KIDS’  joke:  What  did  the  slug  say 
to  the  snail?  "Big  Issue,  sir?” 

SINCE  the  death  of  Princess  Diana 
our  monarchy  has  become  glob- 
alised on  a scale  we  can  barely 
imagine.  Living  In  the  States,  I 
used  to  think  that  the  Americans 
had  become  obsessed;  now  the  dis- 
ease appears  to  have  spread  aft 
over  the  world.  The  other  day  I was 
chatting  to  the  London  correspon- 
dent of  ZDF,  one  erf  the  German  TV 
networks.  He  said  that  they  had 
actually  carried  half  an  hour  more 
about  the  royal  wedding  anniver- 
sary than  tiie  BBC  bad,  and  that 
viewing  figures  had  tripled. 
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Is  Turner  a frame-un 


HEAD  TO  HEAD:  IS  THE  TURNER  PRIZE 
HUNG  UP  ON  CONCEPTUAL  ART"; 


' i'M 


Yes  No 


David  Lee 

Art  critic 


Dear  Tracey, 

It  must  be  galling  for  you  that 
the  Turner  Prize  winner  will 
be  announced  on  Tuesday 
night  from  the  first  all-woman 
shortlist  and,  despite  the  lob* 
trying  blitz  orchestrated  by  your 
gallery  during  the  last  yeah  you 
are  not  on  it  Lucidly  for  you 
there’s  always  next  year  because, 
unlike  non-conceptual  artists,  at 
least  you  are  still  eligible.  Mean- 
while, I suggest  you  and  your  fel- 
low conceptualists  spend  more 
time  refining  the  visual  qualities 
of  what  you  exhibit  and  less  time 
courting  publicity  Whistler  was 
right,  only  the  visual  counts  In  art 
and  the  rest  is  claptrap. 

Over  the  last  10  years  the  Turner 
Prize,  always  selected  by  the 
scrupulously  like-minded,  has  insti- 
tutionalised conceptual  art  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  other  denomina- 
tions of  work.  This  is  puhlidy- 
funded  censorship.  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  Socialist  Realism  domi- 
nated, now  in  Britain  the  State 
Academy  of  Contemporary  Art, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Turner 
Prize,  endorses  Conceptualism. 
Why  should  the  public,  through  the 
Turner  Prize,  the  Tate  Gallery  and 
the  Arts  Council,  support  only  one 
segment  of  contemporary  art  activ- 
ity? This  was  never  the  Intention 
when  state  arts  funding  was  devised 
in  1946  and  it  shouldn't  be  now 
Conceptual  art  exerts  an 
unhealthy  monopoly — the  Turner 
Prize  has  been  won  eight  times  out 
of  12  by  artists  from  only  two  gal- 
leries. Fishy  eh?  In  any  other  area 
of  government  such  an  elitist 
closed  shop  would  be  referred  to  a 
commission.  Of  course,  the  most 
damaging  effect  of  conceptual 
art's  supremacy  1s  that  it  kills  off 
other  approaches  to  visual  art  by 
encouraging  students  down  a 
track  with  a regular  timetable  of 
gravy  trains  running  along  it 
Love, 

David  Lee, 

Editor,  Art  Review 

Dear  David, 

1 found  your  letter  wanning. 
Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
kind  compliments  — it  must  be 
very  difficult  not  being  in  the  con- 
ceptual league,  and  I understand 
how  it  feels  to  be  an  outsider:  I too 
spent  afew  years  in  the  wilderness 
of  second-rate  art  But  I must  say  I 
find  your  condescending  remarks 


Tracey  Emin 

Artist 


unwarranted.  There  is  no  great 
wheel  of  publicity  no  private  dub, 
the  door  is  open. 

Have  you  been  to  the  T&te  to  see 
the  Turner  Prize  Exhibition?  Or  to 
the  Royal  Academy  to  view  Sensa- 
tion? 1 went  today  and  1 saw  hun- 
dreds of  people  queuing  outside. 
The  hundreds  inside  viewing  the 
art  were  taking  pleasure  and  inter- 
est in  what  they  saw 

Can  so  many  people  be  wrong? 
Who  are  you  to  judge?  Our  success 
is  built  on  hard  work  and  convic- 
tion in  new  times,  new  ideas,  belief 
in  humanity;  and  the  questioning 
of  all  things.  We  are  from  a class- 
less generation,  we  despise  conser- 
vative values,  we  have  a respect  for 
the  art  that  went  before  us. 

We  have  the  ability  to  draw  and 
paint  (and  some  of  us  do),  we  have 
an  understanding  of  religion,  phi- 
losophy. and  a great  appreciation  of 
the  history  of  art,  socially  and 
politically  But  we  are  free  to  create 
and  relate  in  the  most  exciting 
way;  we  do  it  for  oundves.  Any  sci- 
entist in  1997  who  claimed  to  invent 
relativity  I would  feel  sorry  for. 

My  heart  goes  out  to  you, 

Tracey  Emin 

Dear  Tracey 

So  young;  so  concerned,  so  feisty 
so  knowledgeable,  so  delightfully 
illiterate.  Believe  me,  I have  noth- 
ing but  admiration  for  your  pas- 
sion. If  tally  your  art  lived  up  to  its 
billing  you’d  have  me  panting  to  be 
the  next  name  in  your  tent 

Year  assumption  that  any  non - 
conceptual  art  is  by  definition  sec- 
ond-rate is  an  impressive 
arrogance.  It  is  also  a misappre- 
hension Informing  much  of  the 
defensive  propaganda  put  about  by 
your  fellow  members  in  the  State 
Academy  of  Contemporary  Art 
Art  today  embraces  more  than  just 
the  conceptual,  and  each  different 
discipline,  traditional  or  other- 
wise, has  its  Damien.  My  argu- 
ment is  not  that  all  conceptual  art 
is  worthless  — of  course  it  isn't  — 
it  is  that  deserving  artists  working 
in  other  ways  are  ignored  pre- 
cisely because  of  the  fashionable 
obsession  with  the  conoeptuaL 

Like  many  of  your  chums  you've 
done  well  out  of  public  funding, 
having  seen  your  wotk  validated  by 
exhibitions  in  public  galleries.  The 
Tate  and  the  Arts  Council,  not  for- 
ge ting  their  export  division  in  the 
British  Council,  have  been  allowed 
to  get  away  with  institutionalising 


target?  Cornelia  Parker’s  Embryo  Firearms  (1995),  a contender  for  this  year’s  Turner  Prize 


a narrow  obsession.  This  is  unfair 
and  it  helps  foster  the  sad  belief 
among  many  that  all  of  contempo- 
rary art  is  a confidence  trick. 

I have  seen  Sensation  and  the 
Turner  Prize  exhibition  and  both 
are  triumphs  of  publicity  over  con- 
tent I can  understand  your  desire 
to  interpret  high  attendances  as  an 
endorsement  but  you  are  not  the 
first  to  extrapolate  falsely  that 
crowds  signify  appreciation.  Given 
the  weight  of  publicity  generated 
by  both  shows,  is  it  surprising  that 
there  are  queues?  How  do  you  know 
these  people  are  not  attending  as 
they  might  be  tempted  into  a fair- 
ground sideshow  promising  a view 
of  The  Hairiest  Woman  in  the 
Wadd?Please  explain  where  the  art 
resides  in  a pair  of  ear-plugs  made 
from  fluff  collected  in  the  Whisper- 
ing Gallery  of  St  Paul's  Cathedral. 
Tm  desperate  to  know  Honest. 

Ever  thine. 

Dave 

Dear  David, 

I found  your  last  letter  extremely 
mean.  What  if  I am  illiterate?  Who 
cares  if  I left  school  at  13  and  have 
no  command  of  written  English.  I 
still  have  the  right  to  a voice.  1 went 
to  art  school  In  the  eariy  eighties — 
Maidstone  College  of  Art  Every- 
thing I was  taught  there  was  based 
on  a Marxist  theory  I spent  three  of 
the  happiest  years  of  my  life  hav- 
ing it  drummed  into  my  head  that 
there  is  an  equal  level  for  all. 

My  favourite  artists  are:  Edvard 
Munch,  Frida  Kahlo,  Egon  Schiele 
Andy  Warhol  is  pretty  sexy  Bruce 
Nauruan's  a smart  genius,  and  the 
list  goes  on  and  on.  Tm  five  to 


enjoy  whatever  I want,  like  people 
I saw  at  the  Sensation  show;  They 
were  touring,  laughing;  discussing 
art,  What  is  your  problem?  Why 
are  you  so  angry? 

Yours  sincerely 

Tracey 

PS:  Just  for  the  record.  I have 
received  extremely  little  public 
funding.  I apply  continuously  hut  I 
am  always  turned  down.  My 
museum  is  financed  privately  I 
have  between  1,500  and  2,000  visi- 
tors a yean  My  South  London 
Gallery  show  was  underfunded. 
Myself  and  Jay  Jopling/White 
Cube  financed  the  production  cost 
My  show  received  8,000  visitors. 

One  last  word.  The  British 
Council  is  excellent  Yes,  they  have 
given  me  a hell  of  a lot  of  snpport. 
Royal  Bloody  Britain. 

Dear  Hracey, 

You  protest  too  much,  methinkB- 
J You’re  too  defensive  about  literacy 
and  education.  But  if  you  like 
Schiele,  this  century’s  'greatest 
l draughtsman,  there’s  still  hope, 
i What  bothers  me  is  that  concep- 
tual art  is  alleged  to  concern 
Ideas.  I find  your  work  and  that  of 
many  conceptualists  visually  inad- 
equate, neither  beautiful  nor  for- 
mally or  technically  accomplished. 
One  looks,  moves  an  and  need 
never  return. 

Good  art,  by  contrast,  has  inex- 
haustible stamina.  When  I point  out 
this  shortcoming  to  artists  they  say 
“Ah,  it’s  not  just  what  you  see  but 
the  underlying  idea.”  This  would  be 
fine  if  their  ideas  were  more  than 
extremely  tiny  ones,  of  which  the 
work  Is  merely  a perfunctory  Ulus- 


Discover  the 
artist  within  you 


You  too  can  join  an  Open  College  of  the  Arts  course 
which  will  help  you  to  discover  and  develop  your  artistic 
shills  at  a pace  that  suits  you  and  with  the  support  of  a 
large  network  of  tutors.  Over  30,000  people  hove  now 
studied  with  us  in  this  way  in  their  own  homes.  Many  simply 
want  to  explore  a new  interest;  others  are  thinking  of  going 
on  to  acquire  a university  qualification. 

We  provide  unique  course  books  and  tuition  either  by 
post  or  in  person.  The  courses  do  not  assume  any  prior 
knowledge.  They  indude: 


Art  and  Design  • Creative  Writing  • Drawing 
Photography  * Painting  * Garden  Design 
Interior  Design  • Textiles  • Sculpture 
Composing  Music  • Singing  • Aft  History 
Dance  • Calligraphy 


For  more  details  please  contact  OCA 


e-mail  on:  open.arh&ukonfrne.co.uk  or  return  the  coupon 

QCA  H affJotad  to  Thoaw*  VaBoy  Uiavm&y  and  The  Open  Univnniiy 
OCA  - Ragotored  Charily  327446;  providing  otbeedion  in  lha  arts 


Please  send  me  your  Gukfcs  to  Courses 


SMALLWEED 


THE  PREENING  restaurant 
critic  A A Gill  conceded 
last  Sunday  that  he  rarely 
writes  about  places  for  out  of 
London.  He  defended  himself 
on  these  lines:  food  in  the 
sticks  tends  not  to  be  very 
good;  one  would  scarcely  wish 
to  have  lunch  in  Devizes,  Well, 
for  many  years,  Smallweed  has 
thought  of  Devizes  as  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  towns  In 
England.  Start  in  the  Market 
Place  and  walk  on  to  Long 
Street,  looking  back  down  the 
street  as  you  go.  IPs  a lovely 
piece  of  unpremeditated  town- 
scape,  and  there's  more  if  you 
look  for  it.  Stonehenge  is  not 
for  to  the  south  and  Avebury  to 
the  north;  and  In  any  half-  ■ 
decent  weather,  the  roads  north 
towards  Swindon  and  Mari  bor- 
ough and  east  to  the  Vale  of 
Pewsey  are  glorious.  And  now 
there’s  this  fresh  attraction 
which  makes  it  still  more  delec- 
table: yon  can  eat  where  you 
like  any  afternoon  in  the  week 
without  meeting  A A Gill. 
Utopia! 

NEW  LABOUR  people  com- 
plain that  cynics  keep 
knocking  them.  If  they 
want  that  to  stop,  they  should 
look  more  closely  at  some  of 
tbe  things  they  say  Harriet 
Harman  was  reported  as  saying 
in  some  media  encounter  on 
the  Government’s  plans  to  get 
single  parents  to  work:  “com- 


SMALLWEED  is  asked  to  use 
his  influence  to  reduce  the 
proliferation  in  newspa- 
pers of  tbe  word  cusp.This  com- 
plaint comes  a little  late.  The 
peak  months  for  cusps  in  the 
British  Press  were  June  and 
July:  this  was  mainly  due  to  a 
burst  of  cusp-invocation  by 
sportswrlters.  What  is  a cusp. 


seems  to  be  to  astrology  where 
one  reads  of  the  cusp  between, 
for  instance.  Pisces  and  whoever 
lives  next  door  in  the  league  of 
overused  words,  cusp  has  yet  to 
catch  up  with  beleaguered  and 
its  cousin  embattled,  but  It  gets 
in  often  enough  to  suggest 
promiscuous  use.  Let  writers 
turn  instead  to  words  which 
have  fallen  into  desuetude.  How 
often,  for  Instance,  does  anyone 
nowadays  talk  of  a cai.sk?  A 
cask,  to  save  you  looking  it  up,  is 
defined  as  a torsk  or  burbot. 


Doonesbury 


pulsion  is  not  an  issue.”  There  . 
are  two  kinds  of  political  issue: 
those  defined  by  the  parties, 
and  those  defined  by  their  cus- 
tomers. If  people  are  worried. 
It  to  an  Issue,  and  a government 
which  claims  to  belong  to  the 
people  shouldn’t  say  otherwise. 
Then  there  is  Stuart  Bell,  who 
speaks  on  Church  of  England 
matters  in  the  Commons, 
telling  tbe  C of  E to  pull  up  its 
socks.  “Tony  Blair  is  a mod- 
erniser. I am  a moderniser”  he 
roars  at  cringing  prelates.  If  I 
were  the  Church  of  England 
(which  God  forbid)  I would  find 
this  alarming.  Soon  men  with 
clipboards  will  be  asking  mod- 
ern questions  about  the  liturgy 
All  this  stuff  about  the  Trinity: 
it's  not  playing  that  well  in  the 
focus  groups.  These  references 
you  make  now  and  then  to  HelL 
Isn’t  that  rather  old  hat?  People 
won’t  vote  God  on  that  basis, 
you  know. . . And  so  on.  They 
are  probably  at  It  already. 

THE  BELL  may  be  doomed, 
but  hunting  increasingly 
Looks  to  be  doomed  as  well. 
Don’t  these  do-goodingMPs 
know  it’s  a ctvU  liberties  Issue? 
*Tt  is  one  thing  to  disapprove  of 
hunting,"  Neil  Moore  of  St 
Mawes  wrote  to  the  Times  this 
week,  “quite  another  to  seek  to 
impose  that  view  on  others  by 
legislation.  1 am  alarmed  by 
the  arrogant,  even  totalitarian 
attitude  which  says  in  effect! 


JEREMY 
HARDY 


lloes.lvras 


Selective 
schools? 
Just  try  to 
find  one 
that  isn’t 


■ amconftised.Everycmfi'stalkli® 

I about  whether  selective  schooling 
I sV«iri  he  retained  or  extern^ 
The  impression  given,  is  that  this 
debate  refers  to  a handful  of  cW- 


g&odS'&bo  uldiatBrtdtfJ 


ttation.  Had  Shakespeare  only  writ- 
ten the  words,  “steep”  and  “death” 
in  the  belief  fhaf  the  bald  idea  of 
tbe  similarity  between  the  two 
states,  rather  than  foe  expression  of 
it  through  power  of  language,  was 
sufficient,  we  would  have  missed 
out  on  some  great  poetry  Too  many 
conceptual  artists  progress  no  far- 
ther than  the  obvious  “sleep  and 
death”  stage.  This  Is  not  enough  for 
the  purpose  of  making  art 

Good  luck, 

David 

Dear  Sad  F***, 

First,  don’t  patronise  me.  And  sec- 
ondly how  the  hell  did  yo  a evim  get 
to  be  an  editor  of  an  art  magazine, 
crap  though  it  is. 

You  just  don't  get  it  do  you?  Us 
young,  trendy,  happy-go-lucky  ccn- 
ceptuallsts  like  to  fhixik  about what 
we  do.  We  are  responsible  for  what 
we  put  out  into  the  world.  And 
whether  you  like  it  or  not,  some  of 
us  are  incredibly  skilled  at  what  we 
da  You  seem  to  suffer  from  some 
terrible  professional  jealousy  I 
guess  you're  at  that  middle-aged 
male  crisis  thing:  when  you.  look 
back  and  realise  you  have  achieved 
nothing  of  value  and  worth  to  the 
world.  And  you  see  people  like  me, 
and  it  Just  hurts  you  ao  much. 

Ybu  see,  Tm  free.  You  — you’re 
just  sleazy  and  frustrated. 

End, 

Tracey 

PS  Hope  you  get  off  on  the  publicity 

Charnel  'V's  Dve  broadcast  of  the  Turner 
Prize  awards  is  at  9pm  on  Tuesday, 
followed  by  a discussion  on  modem  art 
from  the  Tate  Gallery. 


marginals,  fo  my  part  cf  south 
London,  almost  every  state  school  is 
now  selective.  And  because  we  don't 
l^cre  a pnfljerty  constituted  educa- 
tion authority  pararts  have  to  apply 
direcQyto  individual  schools. 

At  least  when  I was  10, 1 Just  sat 
cme  silly  test  Kids  round  here  are 

sitting  separate  entry  exams  for 
stx  or  seven  schools.  Some  are 
being  offered  places  at  all  of  them 
and  some  are  being  rejected,  by  all 
of  them.  Has  anyone  considered 
what  fote  is  doing  to  children’s 
mental  well-being? 

I have  a solution  to  the  chaos  of 
league  tables  that  are  currently 
nsed  to  evaluate  schools.  Parents 
are  scouring  pages  of  official  fig- 
ures and  then  pages  of  alternative 
figures.  In  order  to  conclude  that, 

on  balance,  they  would  like  their 
child  to  go  to  foe  school  she  doesn't 
have  a hope  of  getting  into. 
Wbuldn!t  tt  be  easier  to  have  a 
league  table  of  children? 

The  task  of  selecting  children  is 
bewildering  for  schools.  There  are 
so  many  children,  same  appealing. 


decision  that  affects  your  school’s 
■whofe  future,  and  that's  a lot  erf  pres- 
sure You  know  that  exam  results 
yrwnH  pwythtng  and  the  main 
thing  is  that  foe  school  is  happy  But 
the  feet  is,  your  school's  going  to 
need  those  grades  In  years  to  coma 
Ybu  can  look  at  the  results 
children  have  achieved  in  recent 
years,  and  you'll  get  an  impression 
of  them  when  they  sit  your 
entrance  exam.  But  there  are  so. 
many  other  things  to  take  Into  - 
consideration  when  choosing  the 
right  children  for  your  school. 

Some  are  local,  some  not  Some 
have  excellent  domestic  facilities 
with  good  parent-tochild  ratio,  a 
spacious  learning  environment 
and  a pleasant  outdoor  play  area. 
Others  have  homes  with  poky 
shared  rooms,  too  many  kids  and 
not  enough  parents.  You  think 
you've  chosen  the  right  child  for 
your  school  and  them,  suddenly  the 
head  of  foe  fomfiy  leaves  and 
everything's  up  in  the  ate 
If  children  were  individually 
assessed  by  panels  of  Inspectors, 
not  justturningup  one  day  for  a 
cursory  visit,  but  sitting  in  on 
the  life  of  a child  for  a week  or  so,  i 
we’d  aD  have  a much  clearer  j 

indication  of  the  state  of  our  , 
nation’s  children-  Newspapers 
could  publish  tables,  naming  and 
shaming  children.  To  satisfy  lib- 
eral concerns,  the  figures  could 
then  be  adjusted  to  make  allow- 
ances for  shyness,  parental 
absence,  dyslexia,  poverty  native 
language  and  so  on,  to  show  what 
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I suggest  a 
computerised 
chip  so  an 
accurate  picture 
of  a child’s 
potential  could 
be  recorded  on 
the  forehead 


schod  should  attend  an  interview 
and  be  told  then  and  there  whethei 

they’ve  got  a place. 

If  a school  Is  prepared  to  reiect  a 

rViiiri  the  selectors  should  be 
prepared  to  tell  that  child  to  her 

face  that  she’s  blown  it  Not  a letter 
to  parents  with  insincere  regrets  in 
it  Not  an  indecent  break-off  of 
communications  for  a period  of 
weeks  during  which  parents  are 
left  to  assume  the  worst.  The  child 

waits  outside  for  a moment,  the 
decision  is  made,  and  then  child 
walks  back  in  and  hears  ft  straight 
from  the  horse's  month. 

“Pace  it  kid,  we  don’t  want  you 
here.  Oh,  it’s  not  that  you’re  stupid 
— which  you  are  incidentally — it's 
a whole  lot  of  things.  You  screwed 
up  the  minute  you  walked  In  here. 
You  were  nervous.  What  good  is 
that  in  today’s  world?  Honey  it's  a 
global  economy  out  there.  Nervous 
wont  cut  it  You’re  going  to  face  a 
lifetime  of  interviews. 

"People  are  going  to  ask  you  why 
you  want  to  weak  for  them.  What 
are  you  going  to  say? ‘It’s  nice’?'! 
like  tbe  gym?  ‘Same  of  my  friends 
are  here?  Your  friend  Charlotte,  by 
the  way  she  got  in.  Say  goodbye, 
she’s  coming  here.  And  do  you  want 
to  know  why?  Because  she  told  us 
she  ’wants  to  be  stretched  so  that 
she  can  reach  her  ftdl  potential’. 
And  do  you  know  why  she  said 
that?  Because  her  parents  are 
professional  people,  that’s  why  So 
she  gets  the  straw  hat  and  the 
burgundy  uniform  and  you  go  to 
Sweatshirt  High.  But  hey  you're 
cute — you  might  have  a Mure. 
And  stop  crying.  Jesus,  no  wonder 
nobody  wants  you." 


speak  to  the  same  person  twice. 
As  a fellow  victim  of  this  com- 
pany’s service  arrangements,  I 
know  how  he  feels.  Since 
Toshiba,  who  unlike  PC  World 
are  sorry  when  things  go  wrong 
and  make  real  efforts  to  right 
them,  are  going  to  replace  my 
machine,  I shall  in  my  usual 
generous  way  employ  its  tech- 
niques to  design  a coat  of  arms 
for  PC  World’S  so-called  Mas- 
ter-care service,  with  a service 
director  couchont,  a phone 
decruchi  (that’s  heraldic  for  off- 
the-hook)  and  the  motto: 
"Caveat  Empton  • 

Manchester  city’s 

football  ground,  it’s 
reported  this  week.  Is 
destined  to  become  a train  ter- 
minal. I gather  beleaguered 

manager  Frank  Clark  is  right 

on  the  cusp  of  deciding  to  pfeev 
a conple  of  trams  In  central 
defence,  both  to  ease  the  transi- 
tion, tor  fens  and  on  account  of 

What’s  a burbot? 


«*Ptafns:  Cnsk,  torsk  and  bar- 

aU  kinds  of  fish. 

^thaiw  tf  you  cross  a torsk  - 

*e*  a turbot 


^“^snesou^d^a 
JJtauy  different  contest:  thase 
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isters  under  the  skin 


-orget  girl  power,  when  women  get  together  they  mean 
usiness.  So  what’s  so  surprising,  asks  Lisa  Jardine, 
bout  Victoria  Spencer  and  Paula 
fetes  being  supported  by  former 
vals  in  times  of  trouble? 


friends  In  need:  Pauls  Yates,  above,  right,  with  Helena 
Christensen;  Victoria  Spencer,  far  right  with  Chantal  Collopy 

PHOTOGRAPHS  (from  km  above)  DAVID  GRAY,  MEGAN  LEWS,  SASA  KRALJ 


There  is  a long-standing 
tradition  that  women 
resort  to  extremes  of 
violence  when  circum- 
stances lead  them  to 
compete  against  one 
another  The  high  point  of  my  final 
year  at  primary  school  was  when 
the  twins,  Sally  and  Jennifer; 
rolled  all  the  way  down  three 
flights  of  the  main  staircase 
locked  in  ferocious  combat,  after 
they  bad  discovered  that  the  most 
desirable  boy  in  the  class  was 
courting  both  of  them. 

It  is  widely  assumed,  short  of 
violence,  that  a woman  will  see 
another  woman  encroaching  on  her 
territory  as  a direct  threat  When  a 
committee  on  which  I sat  at  the 
University  of  London  appointed  a 
second  woman  professor  for  my 
department  a distinguished  male 
colleague  stopped  me  in  the  senior 
common  room  to  express  surprise 
that  I should  have  consented  to  her 
appointment  “since  she  is  so  much 
prettier  than  you”.  Wasn’t  I ready 
to  scratch  her  eyes  out? 

So  there  was  general  astonish- 
ment when  Earl  Spencer's  wife 
Victoria  and  his  former  mistress 
Chantal  Collopy  appeared  publicly 
side  by  side,  chatting  affection- 
ately on  their  way  to  testify  at  the 
earl’s  divorce  proceedings  in  Cape 
Town.  Some  caption  writers  tried 
to  get  round  this  unexpected 
alliance  of  former  competitors  for 
the  earl's  affections  by  branding 
them  "women  scorned",  united  in 
their  desire  for  vengeance  — but, 
from  the  smiles  on  their  feces,  this 
clearly  would  not  da  No.  there  was 
more  to  it  than  that.  Sisters,  in 
Aretha  Franklin's  memorable 
phrase,  were  definitely  doing  it  for 
themselves. 

. Only  days  latex;  Paula  Yates 
was  seen  being  comforted  by ' 
Helena  Christensen  at  Michael  j 
Hutch  ence’s  funeral.  There  was 
once  a time,  shortly  after  Paula  ! 
had  stolen  Michael  from  Helena, 
when  Helena  would  have  spat  is 
her  fece. 

, Now;  instead  of  glowering  at 
each  other  from  opposite  ends  of 
the  nave,  these  onetime  love  rivals 
were  publicly  giving  each  other 
strength  in  the  face  of  adversity 
And  all  of  this  within  weeks  of 
Geri  HaOiweEL  (Ginger  Spice)  and 
Melanie  Brown  (Scary  Spice),  of 
(he  ubiquitous  Spice  Gtris,  getting 
together  to  sack  their  manager 
Simon  Fuller  Up  to  that  point, 
they  had  been  said  to  be  at  such 
loggerheads  that  they  refused  to 
get  into  a car  together  Now  they 
stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  lucidly 
Justifying  a significant  business 
move  on  their  combined  parts. 

Since  their  debut  single 
Wannabe  went  to  number  one  in 
July,  1996,.  pop  music  critics  and 
culture  gurus  had  explained  to  us 
Qufr  the  Spice  Girls  were  commer- 
cially manufactured,  were  more  or 


less  fraudulent  as  "girl  power", 
and  that  they  were  talented  only 
insofar  as  they  had  been  moulded 
and  directed  by  their  super-tal- 
ented SvengalL  Suddenly;  after  his 
departure,  we  find  ourselves  with 
five  determined  young  women 
going  it  alone.  They  are  rich,  they 
are  famous,  they  have  any  number 
of  lucrative  contracts  and  poten- 
tial markets.  The  pop  worid  is  reel- 
ing at  the  prospect  of  such  real  girl 
power 

In  fact,  the  media  reaction  to  the 
Spice  Girls  after  their  no  million 
payoff  of  "the  brain"  behind  them 
tells  us  quite  a lot  Not  only  are 
alliances  of  women  in  prominent 
positions  getting  noticed.  This  sup- 
posedly new  phenomenon  — the 
banding  together  of  successful 
women  in  scarify  powerful  and 
effective  ways  — Is  causing  con- 
sternation, if  not  alarm. 

Ever  since  Fuller's  departure, 
the  press  have  found  it  necessary 
to  insist  that  the  Spice  Girts'  deci- 
sion was  dizzy  and  ill-advised. 
They  are  now,  we  are  told,  bound  to 
fail.  The  idea  that  we  might  be 
watching  a determined  group  of 
tough -minded,  hard-headed  busi- 
nesswomen at  work  is  apparently 
unthinkable. 

Might  it  be  that  the  mere  sugges- 
tion of  gM  gangs  and  girl  power  is 
too  much  for  men  to  handle?  The 
reliable,  old-style  antagonisms 
among  women  were  so  reassuring. 
In  her  Panorama  interview,  Diana. 
Princess  of  Wales,  revealed  to  the 
worid  that  she  and  Camilla  Parker- 
Bowles  had,  from  the  outset  of  her 
marriage,  been  In  a bitter  struggle 
for  the  affections  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales — “there  were  three  cf  us  in 
this  marriage  so  it  was  a bit 
crowded”.  The  worid  was  shocked, 
but  the  image  was  nevertheless  a 
reassuringly  familiar  one.  No  one 
suggested  that  Diana  and  Camilla 
might  round  on  the  prince,  reveal 
< his  darkest  secrets,  and  together 
. bring  down  fee  monarchy 

In  toe  world  of  glamour  and 
cash,  beautiful  women  have  always 
kept  each  other’s  company  Rx- 
supermodels  Jerry  Hall  and  Marie 
Helvin  are  best  friends.  Younger 
models  like  Kate  Moss,  Helena 
Christensen  and  Naomi  Campbell 
tend  to  hang  out  together;  party 
together  and  date  together;  The 
glossy  magazines  like  to  picture 
them  deooratzvely  giggling  and 
embracing.  But  faced  with  a nasty 
break-up  between  one  of  them  and 
their  current  beau,  a divorce,  or  a 
custody  battle,  they  are  more 
likely  to  be  seen  clinging  deter- 
minedly to  toe  arm  of  their  awn 
current  date;  than  rushing  pub- 
licly to  their  friend’s  aid. 
j.  - That's  the  way  men  like  things 
to  be.  The  traditional  men’s  worid 
relies  on  the  feet  that  only  man  are 
bound  together  by  ties  of  “buddy- 
ism”,  ha  faring  gafth  other  up  in 
crises,  and  forming  themselves 
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into  formidably  powerful  groups 
when  threatened  with  public  expo- 
sure or  humiliation.  When  a Cecil 
Parkinson  or  a David  MeDor  is 
denounced  by  a single  woman, 
bands  of  men  rally  round,  secure 
in  the  knowledge  that  their  friends 
would  do  the  same  for  them.  They 
dose  ranks  with  as  much  alacrity 
as  politicians  covering  for  one 
another  at  toe  merest  whiff  of 
a scandal. 

In  the  United  States  at  this  very 
moment  President  Clinton  is 
pretty  sure  that  the  men’s  lobby 
win  ultimately  see  off  the  accusa- 
tions of  sexual  harassment  against 
■ him.  Yet  if  all  the  women  Bill  Clin- 
ton ever  allegedly  propositioned  in 
his  time  as  State  Governor  came 
forward  together  to  corroborate 
each  other’s  stories,  things  would 
turn  out  very  differently  If  ever 


women  began  to  co-operate  with 
one  another  as  a matter  of  course, 
just  as  men  do,  no  philanderer 
would  be  safe  again. 

We  are  taken  aback  when  we 
open  our  newspaper  and  confront 
a picture  of  a wife  and  a mistress 
smiling  conspiratorially  into  one 
another’s  eyes,  bent  on  bringing 
down  "their”  man.  But  men  fea- 
ture on  front  pages,  promising  sup- 
port for  each  othec  every  day  of 
toe  week.  From  the  football  ter- 
races to  the  Freemasons,  men 
bond  in  informal  support  units, 
and  learn  to  cover  each  other's 
backs,  to  respond  when  the  need 
arises  to  meanlngfol  glances  and 
half-raised  eyebrows,  so  that  they 
can  go  on  cheating  on  their  wives, 
or  bending  the  rules  in  the  work- 
place. Most  importantly  of  all. 
these  informal  support  networks 


enable  men  individually  and  in 
partnerships  to  reach  the  pinna- 
cles of  achievement  in  their  cho- 
sen fields. 

When  my  husband  was  training 
as  an  architect,  he  had  to  take 
a course  in  business  and  manage- 
ment given  by  architects  who  ran 
their  own  practices.  "Learn  golf 
they  were  told.  The  most  impor- 
tant associations  are  formed  on 
toe  golf  course,  toe  most  impor- 
tant contracts  are  secured  in  the 
golf  club  ban 

Many  years  ago,  toe  American 
feminist  Gloria  Steinem  announced 
that  the  secret  of  her  rise  to  promi- 
nence and  influence  was  her  “girl 
gangs”  — the  informal  networks  of 
like-minded  women  who  supported 
each  other  whenever  the  need 
arose.  Most  women  respond  to  this 
idea  with  delight,  most  men.  with  a 


shudder  of  dismay  at  the  thought  of 
covens  or  cabals  of  women  plotting 
men's  downfall.  In  fact.  Steinem’s 
suggestion  was  eminently  sensible 
and  practical-  Indeed.  I am  part  of  a 
“girl  gang”  network  today 

We  consult  when  we  have 
serious  problems  to  resolve,  at 
work  or  at  home:  we  test  out  ideas 
on  these  female  friends  whose 
intellect  and  opinions  we  respect; 
on  rare  occasions  we  even  manage 
a trip  to  toe  gym  or  toe  movies 
together  to  unwind  after  a long, 
bard  working  week. 

We  know  that  it  is  these  kinds  of 
networks  which  will  help  women 
eventually  to  gain  access  to  power 
and  influence  on  an  equal  footing 
with  men.  As  long  as  women  are 
presented  to  one  another  as  adver- 
saries, to  be  pitted  against  one 
another  ae  soon,  as  they  arrive  at 


Letter  from 

another  age 


any  position  of  importance,  their 
achievements  win  fen  to  wiati-h 
those  of  men  of  the  same  talent 

While  we  dissipate  our  energies 
with  hostile  reactions  as  soon  as 
we  are  in  competition  with, 
another  woman,  twen  are  the  only 
winners.  As  a businesswoman 
once  remarked  to  me,  “There’s 
nothing  men  tike  more  in  toe 
workplace  than  to  watch  women 
mud- wrestling 

The  sight  of  Paula  Yates  and 
Helena  Christensen  bewildered 
the  worid  press  this  week.  Some- 
thing more  seemed  to  be  at  stake 
than  a mere  encounter  between 
glitterati-  Could  it  be  that  they 
remind  us  that  where  enormous 
sums  of  money  and  market  shares 
are  at  stake,  women  collaborating 
effectively  can  wield  an  awesome 
force? 


Bad  old  days ...  in  the  past  some 
jailed  gays  had  a horrific  Htor 

for  settlement  rights.  Yet  in  the 
same  weekend  fbe  Government 
announced  that  they  planned  to  . 


Wedon’ttneat 
lay  prisoners 
with  electric 
shock  therapy 
/anymore.  But  it’s 
[still  two  steps 
forward,  one  step 
back,  says 
Michael 
Cashman 


The  letter  came  out  of  the  blue.  I 

thought  it  would  be  like  all  the 

others:  either  congratulating 

me  on  nxy  stand  far  lesbian  and  gay 

rights  or  threatening  heflfire  and 
damnation.  As  1 read  It  I was  filial 
with  anger  and  deep,  deep  hnmflia- 
tiomHerewasamaninhlslatesev- 

enties  sharing  his  life  with  me, 
baring  his  soul  And  if  was  terrify- 
ing.  He  was  writing  to  urge  me  on 
to  mycampalgxi.lt  was  too  late  far 
him,  he  said,  but  others  should  not 
haw  to  undergo  what  he  had. 

Hiscrimewastobecangfatliav- 
;ing  sex  with  a younger  man  (not  a 
'child)  and  as  a result  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years'  imprisonment 
The  Home  Office  papers  relaa^d 

this  week  revealingfts  treatmatt 
of  certain  gay  prisoners  during  toe 

1350s  and  onvrards  brought  him 
back  to  mind.  These  papers  hare 


been  made  public  in  the  spirit  of 
open  government  For  the  first 
tim  , w6  have  official  recognition  of 
the  electric  shock  aversion  therapy 
that  gay  males  undertook  as  part 
of  a “cure"  for  their  “deviant 
behaviour''. 

But  it  didn’t  stop  there:  there  was 

chemical  castration  with  the  use  erf 
oestrogen,  physical  separation  and 
Internal  prison  discrimination 
based  on  the  "type“cf  homosexual 
you  were  deemkl  to  be. 
foterestitigZymaughfortliemacho 
prison  service,  they  seemed  most 
threatened  by  the  passive,  ^ “fiani- 
itine"  homosexual.  . 

ft  was  noted  during  these  prison 

tupoi-myrrty  that  chpanical  ftastm- 

tirm  was  prefferablfi  to  physical  cas- 
tration because  you  couM  change 
the  body  hut  not  the  mind! 

What  is  alarming  and  revealing 


is  that  these  obscene  treatments 
were  being  undertaken  at  a time 
when  toe  Wbltenden  committee 
was  actually  (tonsidering  changes 
that  would  bare  a slightly  benefi- 
cial effect  on  the  lives  of  gay  men.  It 
becomes  increasingly  clear  that  toe 
moral  imperative  for  punishment 
was  preferable  to  the  human  rights 
and  civil  liberties  cf  indivjduals. 

Looking  back  we  can  easily 
delude  ourselves  mto  believing  that 
we  have  learnt  something  about 
toe  persecution  cf  gay  men  (and 
lesbians)  in  our  recent  history  We 
have  not  Aversion  therapy  is  afire 
and  well  and  kicking  imt  its  form  is 
very  very  different.  Of  course  we 
nolonger  treat  gay  prisoners  in 
this  way  —but  often  their  treat- 
ment is  far  from  equal  with  other 
prisoners;  gay  men  are  often  pro- 
nounced paedophQfS  if  they  are 


serving  a term  for  an  ageof-con- 
sent  transgression  an  d are  left  to 
the  mercy  of  others. 

Today's  aversion  therapy  and 
castration  that  society  pushes  is  erf 
a much  snbtlerform  but  is  as 
viciously  effective.  Suicides  among 
lesbian  and  gay  teenagers  are  still 
an  the  increase,  boCytag  in  schools 
is  still  prevalent  — and  the  pres- 
ent* of  section  28  of  the  Loral 
Government  Act  makes  positive 
action  on  this  subject  almost  impos- 
sihte  BnEying  by  the  tahloids,  reli- 
gious  ftmdamentallsts,  broadsheet 
columnists  and  some  political 
groups  validate  every  queer-bash* 
ing  that  happens  an  oar  streets  or 
in  the  boardroom  and  workplace. 

It  Is  widely  believed  that  homo- 
sexuality is  legal  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  not  It  has  been  par- 
tially decrimmalised  to  permit  two 


men  having  sex  in  private. 

Homosexual  behaviour  Is  still  con- 
sidered to  be  likely  to  cause  a 
breadi  of  the  peace,  or  “immoral”, 

or  gross  imieceacy  There  is  a whole 
raft  of  criminal  laws  that  apply  only 

to  sex  between  men  and  these  laws 
are  still  used  today  Meanwhile, 
police  officers  regularly  entrap  gay 
menintosexandthenarrestthem. 
Homosexuals  are  stffl  targeted  and 
seen  as  an  easy  way  to  improve 
crime  figures. 

With  a newLabour  Government 
some  will  argue  that  the  fight  for 
equality  Is  aU  but  over  They  are 
wrong  or  stupid  or  both.  Politicians 
never  deliver  anything  unless  there 
is  pressure  to  effect  change. 

Already  Jack  Straw  has  magnifi- 
cently changed  toe  immigration 
rules  so  that  all  unmarried  couples 
are  treated  equally  when  applying 


in  the  military  when  it  comes 
before  a fun  hearing  at  the 
European  Court  of  Homan  Rights. 

Either  the  Government  is  fright- 
ened erf  the  xnilitmY— worrying  in 
any  democracy^ — or  it  wants  to  act 
not  out  of  principle  tat  because  it 
is  forced  to  do  so  by  a "foreign” 
court  While  one  can  applaud  the 
decision  to  achieve  an  early  free 
vote  on  an  equal  age  of  consent  for 
gay  males,  we  must  not  forget  that 
they  have  acquiesced  to  this 
because  they  acknowledge  that 
they  will  lose  the  case  in  toe 
European  Courts. 

(WywithaMl  review  of  toft  law 
as  it  affects  lesbians  and  gay  men 
will  we  cut  out  the  canker  of  horao- 
phobia.  Only  then  will  my  letter- 
wrimr  friend  believe  that  the 
sacrifices  that  he  had  to  make  will 
have  been  worthwhile.  Anew 
Labour  Government  has  a real 
opportunity  to  change  this  wmMfrs- 
good.  And  once  again  history  wJE 
have  to  judge  if  princjpfe  finally  tri- 
umphed over  political  pragmatism. 

mBchael  Cashman,  actor  and  assoefata 
artist  at  tfie  Birmingham  Rap,  is  founder 
of  the  Stonewafl  group. 
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The  stoned  Rossettis 

t-  We  ooh  and  aah  over  Pre-Raphaelite  art.  But  the  real  wonder  is  that  Rossetti  and  Co  ever  got 
anything  on  to  canvas.  Rachel  Barnes  looks  at  a movement  fuelled  by  drink,  drugs  and  lust 


nyone  who  thought 
that  the  fey  poetic 
escapism  of  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  would 
never  wash  in  the 
nineties 

should  have  a word  with  the  Tate 
box  office.  Fifty  thousand  people 
have  already  flocked  to  see  The  Age 
Of  Rossetti,  Burne-Jones  And 
Watts.  And  now,  in  Manchester;  the 
women  who  inspired  the  move- 
ment’s dreamy  femmes  fatales  are 
also  drawing  the  crowds  to  a show 
that  reveals  them  not  merely  as 
muses  but  as  serious  artists  in 
their  own  right 

Working  at  a time  when  the  value 
of  women  artists  was  seriously 
doubted,  they  dreamed  of  establish- 
ing a female  network  of  “art  sis- 
ters”. Dreaming  was  as  far  as  it 
went,  but  their  art  has  survived  to 
be  reassessed  a century  Latex; 

The  most  famous  of  the  "sisters" 
is  Elizabeth  Siddal,  whose  name 
will  he  forever  linked  with  her  lover 
and  nemesis,  Dame  Gabriel  Ros- 
setti. They  were,  if  you  like,  the 
Michael  Hutchence  and  Paula  Yates 
of  their  day  The  poet  Christina  Ros- 
setti described  her  brother's  depen- 


dence on  Siddal  in  In  An  Artists 
Studio:  "One  face  looks  out  from  all 
his  canvases.”  That  same  passion- 
ate obsession  can  be  seen  in  Slddal's 
own  work  at  Manchester’s  City  Gal- 
leries. most  poignantly  so  in  the 
painting  Clerk  Saunders.  The  story 
from  Scott’s  poem  of  love  between 
social  unequals  mirrored  Slddal’s 
affair  with  Rossetti,  and  the  pale, 
ethereal  woman  reaching  out  to  the 
ghost  of  her  dead  lover  is  dearly  a 
self-portrait  This  delicate  water- 
colour echoes  tbe  style  of  her  lovei; 
but  is  also  intensely  individual. 

Rossetti's  work  was  also  insepa- 
rable from  his  life.  He  was  the 
original  autobiographical  artist,  a 
forerunner  of  tbe  “personality 
cuir  solipsists  of  our  century  He 
used  his  fraught  relationships 
with  Lizzie  Siddal  and  later  Janey 
Morris  to  realise  his  vision,  as 
Picasso  was  later  to  use  Marie 
Theresa  Walter  Dora  Maar  and 
Franchise  GtioL 

In  tbe  1850s.  Lizzie's  golden- 
haired, ethereal  beauty  dominated 
Rossetti's  work.  He  met  her  when 
she  was  17  and  he  was  21,  and  fell 
instantly  in  love  with  hen  painting 
and  drawing  her  obsessively  He 
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knew,  as  Picasso  did,  that  his  brand 
of  creativity  was  often  dependent 
on  private  passions.  "He  knew  her 
hair  to  be  the  golden  veil  through 
which  he  beheld  his  dreams,”  Ros- 
setti wrote  in  Hand  And  SouL  a 
poem  about  Lizzie. 

Lizzie  was  also  gifted  and. 
encouraged  by  the  critic  John 
RusJdn,  she  started  to  paint  a series 
of  haunting,  introspective  water- 
colours. But  by  the  time  Rossetti 
married  her,  he  had  resumed  his 
philandering.  He  came  back  late 
one  night  with  his  friend,  the  poet 
Algernon  Swinburne,  to  find  Lizzie 
had  taken  an  overdose  of  lau- 
danum. In  a h^rt-rending  poem.  At 
Last,  written  after  her  daughter  was 
stillborn  and  not  long  before  her 
suicide,  you  get  some  idea  cff  her 
despair.  “Tell  him  I died  of  my  great 
love/  And  my  heart  was  dying  gay” 

In  a supreme  theatrical  gesture. 
Rossetti  buried  the  only  copy  of  his 
poems  with  Lizzie’s  body  It  was  a 
sacrifice  he  was  unable  to  sustain, 
and  he  had  tbe  poems  dug  up  seven 
years  later  The  poems  were  badly 
reviewed,  in  particular  by  a critic 
named  Buchanan,  who  accused  Ros- 
setti of  being  of  "the  fleshly  school 
of  poetry”.  This  added  to  Rossetti's 
feelings  cf  guilt  about  Lizzie,  and 
his  mental  stability  deteriorated. 

Rossetti's  most  famous  painting. 
Beam  Beatrix  — a portrait  of 
Lizzie,  rich  in  symbols  connected 
with  his  love  for  her  — was  painted 
while  he  was  still  full  of  grief  and 
remorse  after  her  suicide  in  1862.  It 
is  tbe  quintessence  of  Symbolism 


in  its  depiction  of  the  sensual 

femme  fatale,  forever  desired,  never 
to  be  possessed.  He  idealises  and 
romanticises  Lizzie  in  death,  as  he 
had  been  unable  to  do  in  the  last 
sad,  dedining  years  of  her  life.  Like 
Thomas  Hardy  after  his  wife 
Emma's  death.  Rossetti  tried  to 
relive  his  romantic  passion  tor  hen 

Rossetti's  Kalian  father  Gabrieli, 
had  named  his  first  son  after  the 
poet  Dante.  Rossetti  showed  distinct 
tendencies  to  see  hlmsdf  as  Dante's 
reincarnation,  and  his  love  affair 
with  Lizzie  as  a repetition  of 
Dante’s  passion  for  Beatrix. 

Despite  Rossetti's  religions  con- 
fusion, Beats  Beatrix  was  a kind  of 
desperate  prayer  for  Lizzie's  happi- 
ness in  an  afterlife.  He  had  never 
painted  Lizzie  in  such  a sensual 
way  head  thrown  back  in  ecstasy  or 
death.  He  also  appears  almost  to 
have  given  her  a halo,  with  the  soft 
focus  around  her  head.  This  inter- 
mingling cf  tbe  sensual  and  the 


spiritual  makes  Beata  Beatrix  a pre- 
cursor of  the  Symbolists’  fascina- 
tion with  the  saint  and  whore. 

The  sensual  beauty  of  the  raven- 
haired Janey  Morris,  wife  of  his 
great  friend  William  Morris,  bad 
begun  to  fill  Rossetti’s  heart  and  his 
paintings  long  before  Lizzie’s  death. 
More  cynical  biographers  suggest 
that  Rossetti  fell  in  love  with  Janey 
from  the  very  start  and  encouraged 
his  friend  to  marry  her  to  keep  her 
within  their  circle.  There  is  now  lit- 
tle doubt  that  Rossetti  and  Janey 
had  a consummated  and  long-stand- 
ing love  affair,  with  Morris's  sad 


acquiescence.  It  seems  likely  that 
Janey  only  finished  ft  when  she 
became  alarmed  about  Rossetti’s 
increasing  drug  dependency 
Edward  Burne-Jones  — “one  of 
tbe  nicest  fellows  in  dreamland,"  as 
Rossetti  called  him  — was  another 
caught  in  a mutually  destructive 
aflkir  with  his  muse,  the  Greek 
artist  Maria  Zamhaoo  [also 
Included  in  the  Manchester  show]. 
This  almost  ended  In  a sukddepact 
Maybe  it  is  this  wild  soap  opera 
that  has  kept  alive  our  fascination 
with  these  artists  and  the  Decadent 
movement  that  followed  cm  from 
them.  "Wickedness  Is  a myth 
invented  by  good  people  to  account 
for  the  curious  attractiveness  of 
others."  wrote  Oscar  Wilde  in  his 
braver;  glory  days.  “Anew  hedonism 
— that  is  what  our  century  wants.” 

Is  it  this  blatant  hedonism,  this 
amoral!  ty  that  gives  the  Pre- 
Raphaelites  and  the  Decadents 
such  appeal  a century  later? 
Arguably  Wilde  and  his  ilk 
invented  the  idea  of  being  a 
fascinating,  shocking  celeb.  “Some- 
how or  other  HI  be  famous:  and,  if 
not  famous,  notorious.”  he  quipped. 
He  was  both,  like  many  superstars 
who  followed  him. 

This  group’s  escape  into  sex, 
drink  arid  drugs  has  reverberated 
through  the  decades.  Tbe  cult  of 
the  self-destructive  artist  so  gifted 
yet  flawed,  begins  with  Rimbaud 
and  Rossetti  and  continues  with 
Jim  Morrison.  Jimi  Hendrix  and 
Kurt  Cobain.  But  what  were  the 


Pre-Raphaelites  and  the  Decadents 
escaping?  It’s  essential  to  see  their 
work  in  the  context  of  their  materi- 
alistic, industrial  age.  Art  often  had 
little  place  in  a competitive,  class- 
ridden  society  where  the  work  ethic 
ruled.  If  this  sounds  not  unlike  the 
Thatcher  years,  it  may  go  some  way 
to  explaining  the  huge  revival  of 
interest  in  artists  shunned  for 
much  of  the  intervening  period. 

But  the  1890s  — “the  naughty 
nineties”  — also  saw  the  beginning 
of  the  cult  of  individuality:  of 
artists  having  the  courage  and  arro- 
gance to  rebel  and  to  risk  every- 
thing. Divine  decadence,  dandyism 
and  fin  desiecle  Ideas  of  art  for  art’s 
sake  all  helped  produce  a lasting 
Image.  The  genius  of  WOde  and  the 
scandal  of  the  “the  love  that  dare 
not  speak  its  name";  the  femme 
fatale  actresses  Sarah  Bernhardt 
and  Mrs  Patrick  Campbell;  the  wit 
and  bobemianJsm  of  Whistler  Sex- 
ual fantasy,  death  and  the  world  of 
dreams  also  play  a part  Sigmund 
Freud's  pioneering  work  Influenced 
a new  fascination  with  psychology 
and  the  workings  of  the  subcon- 
scious mind. 

Decadence,  Symbolism  and  the 
Pre-Raphaelites  were  close  rela- 
tives. But  it  was  Decadence  that  was 
viewed  with  a certain  frisson  in 
England,  almost  as  if  they  had  been 
“caught”  from  the  more  risque  art 
world  in  Paris.  But  in  truth,  as  the 
shows  In  London  and  Manchester 
demonstrate,  many  of  its  greatest 
exponents  were  British. 

“Be  always  searching  for  new 
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In  Beardsley’s 

Salome,  the  beautiful  wog““ 
brings  about  the  death  of  the  bdy 
roanT John  tbe  Baptist,  who  tas 
been  imprisoned  .by  HbhM-iJ 
revenge  him  for  re^tin|  her  hat- 
ful advances,  she  orders  his  deco- 
llation, then  indulges  tor 
insatiable  passion  for  him  w 
caressing  his  Weeding 
kissing  his  dead  mouth.  Ah  thoi 
wouldst  not  suffer  me  to  kiss  thr. 
mouth,  Jokanaan  (John  the  Bap 
tteH.  Well!"  Salome  tells  the  deal 
man  “I  will  Mss  it  now;  I will  bib 
it  with  my  teeth  as  one  bites  a n». 
fruit...  Thine  eyes  were  so  terrible,: 
so  full  of  rage  and  scorn,  are  shut. 

The  theme  of  the  dangerous. 


greatly  to  the  Decadents,  with  their 
fascination  with  the  physical  This 
fatal  combination  is  also  at  the  heart 
of  Rossetti's  paintings  of  beautiful, 
mystic-erotic  sirens,  which  domi- 
nate his  later  work. 

Feminists  bare  suggested  that 
these  images  of  women  symbolise 
the  late  19th-century  male  fear  of 
woman’s  emancipation.  I doubt  it 
Although  the  biographical 
approach  to  art  history  is  unfash- 
ionable, there  are  artists — and  Ros- 
setti is  one  of  them— with  whom  it 

would  be  perverse  to  avoid  it  He 
was  first  and  foremost  painting 
either  Lizzie  or  Janey  and  his  rela- 
tionship with  them,  rather  than 
anything  symbolising  a wider 
social  significance. 

Rossetti’s  decline  into  drug  addic- 
tion, and  a form  of  paranoia  from 
which  his  father  had  also  suffered, 
was  both  a personal  tragedy  and  a 
symptom  of  the  slide  into  self- 
destruction  which  was  to  become 
such  a feature  of  Decadence.  Burne- 
Jones  spoke  of  tbe  last  "ghostly 
evenings"  he  spent  with  him— how 
Rossetti  seemed  to  have  “given  it  all 
up  and  wffl  try  no  more”. 

Thirteen  years  latex;  Wilde  was 
convicted  of  “gross  indecency".  Tbe 
scandal  of  his  trial  and  subsequent 
conviction  for  sodomy  in  1895  was  a 
turning  point  It  was  both  a public 
recognition  and  a condemnation  of 
homosexuality  (the  word  was  first 
coined  at  this  time)  and  of  deca- 
dence itself.  WOde  had  underesti- 
mated the  hypocrisy  and 
narrow-mindedness  of  Victorian 
society  and  he  paid  the  price. 

But  what  of  our  own  fin  desiecle 
years?  It  is  hard  to  ignore  echoes  of 
tbe  same  introspection,  and  desire 
to  shock,  that  motivated  many  of 
the  artists  cf  the  1890s.  The  disturb- 
ing, even  repellent,  work  of  the 
Chapman  brothers  or  Damien 
Hirst,  currently  celebrated  at  the 
Royal  Academy's  Sensation  show; 
might  not  have  been  what  Burne- 
Jones  had  in  mind  when  he  wrote  cf 
art  as  “a  beautiful,  romantic 
dream”.  But  the  underlying  themes 
of  eroticism,  morbid  fantasy  and 
mortality  are  there.  Have  we 
changed  eo  very  muda? 


The  Age  Of  RossetH,  Burne-Jones  And 
Watts  is  at  the  Tata.  London  SWl  Jtfli 

.Iflril  Iflmd  lai_  T 


Galleries  till  Fetouafy  22. 


ThefrVftfartdwW  be  published  by  Tirta 
Publications  next  month. 


The  new  wave  of  British  film-makers  have  a lot  to  learn  from  the  BBC  about  period  detail,  says  Peter  Ansorge 

;§??K°>>W  I through  the  tranitfbr- 

mation,  the  charm  and  poignancy 

and  place  are  tost 
™ ^ inove  closer  towards  a . 
movte-based  culture  in  this  com. 
try  it  is  worth  remembering  that 

many  of  the  craftsmen  and  wonen 

who  are  likfily  to  servicertW^ 
areas  of 


Dressing  down 


PROVOCATIONS 


Jtk  n undertaker's  van  bearing 
U the  logo  Blair  Brothers  is 
i^^the  first  of  several  notable 
vintage  cars  to  turn  up  on  tbe 
streets  of  London  in  Keep  The 
Aspidistra  Flying.  At  least,  we 
are  told  it  is  London,  although 
the  thirties  metropolis  evoked 
in  the  film  would  have  been 
unrecognisable  to  Gordon 
Comstock,  the  moth-eaten  anti- 
hero  of  Orwell’s  original  novel 
“Some  of  us  walk  better  streets 
than  others,"  he  remarks. 

It  is  true  that  most  tourists 

would  recognise  Primrose  Hill, 
Shepherd’s  Market  and  Primrose 
HIE  from  the  film.  But  these  her- 
itage highlights  are  combined  with 
an  evocation  of  thirties  Lambeth 
that  owes  everything  to  Dickens 
and  nothing  to  the  conditions  of 
working-class  life  that  Orwell 
describes  in  his  writing. 

The  Blair  Brothers  van  may  be 


taking  our  hero  and  heroine  away 
from  drab  old  Orwellian  socialism 
towards  a bright  new  dawn  of 
north  London  respectability  but 
the  film  evokes  a sense  of  street- 
life  that  is  straight  out  of  Mary 
Poppins.  You  expect  the  dreaded 
Dick  Van  Dyke  to  pop  down  the 
chimney  at  any  moment  and  begin 
composing  rhymes  for  the  aspiring 
poet  Comstock. 

The  film  was  supported  by  the 
Arts  Council  and  the  National  Lot- 
tery to  the  order  of  more  than  a 
million  pounds.  Lite  other  new- 
Brit  offerings  shown  at  the  London 
Film  Festival  earlier  this  month,  it 
stems  from  a new  buoyancy  about 
movie-making  in  the  capital.  Ten 
years  ago,  Alan  Plater's  script 
would  probably  have  found  Its 
home  os  the  BBC  as  a TV  film.  Ybt 
the  design  and  look  of  it  on  tbe 
small  screen  might  have  had  far 
greater  precision  and  bite.  For  it 
would  have  been  served  by  the 
land  of  expertise  that  brought  you 
Pennies  From  Heaven. 


'86fS77»NDA*D^Tl|ll5  present  -2;; 

I'.. ..  aasffisLTL* 
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Compare  the  latter's  evocation 
of  the  thirties  to  that  of  Keep  Tbe 
Aspidistra  Flying.  Throughout  fixe 
film  there  is  not  a single  reference 
to  a popular  song  of  the  day  or 
even  a radio  broadcast  The  adver- 
tising agency  — a source  of  decay 
and  corruption  in  the  novel — is 
presented  as  a spanking  art  deco 
paradise.  In  the  book,  the  editor 
Ravelston  lunches  in  small  Soho 


restaurants;  here  he  seems  to  be 
Irving  at  the  Ritz. 

The  director,  Robert  Bierman. 

would  argue  that  he  was  making  a 

movie,  not  a television  play. 
Movies,  of  course,  require  proper 
musical  scores  and  one  of  those 
instantly  forgettable  ballads  to  go 

over  tbe  end  credits.  The  book's 
central  love  story  has  tobe 

brought  up  to  date  to  appeal  to  the 
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SPORTS  NEWS  1 i 


Racing 


Ron  Cox  predicts  Hennessy  Gold  Cup  success  for  the  man  the  brokmakers  fear 

Time  for  another  McManus  gamble 


Pipe  breaks  his 
own  record  for 
fastest  century 


Bookmakers  be- 
ware. J P McManus, 
the  big-bitting  Irish 
punter,  has  bis 
ggbls'set  on  winning  today's 
Hennessy  Cognac  Gold  Cup  at 
Newbury  with  Time  For  A 
Ron. 

The- horse  who  netted 
McMamis  the  Coral  Cup  Hur- 
dle at  the  1994  Cheltenham 
Festival  under  an  Inspired 
ride  from  Charlie  Swan  is  1 
bade. 1 

Although  Time  For  A Run  1 
fititeef  to  provide  his  owner  i 
with  another  big  pay-day  at  1 
last  season’s  Festival,  when 
he  was  beaten  a neck  in  the 
Kim..  Muir  Chase,  today's 
softer  ground  will  be  much 

more  to  his  liking. 

Mare  importantly,  Swan  Is 
back  in  the  saddle.  Philip  Pen- 
ton.  who  rode  Time  For  A 
Bunin  the  Kim  Muir,  Is  a tip- 
top Amateur  but  there  Is  no 
doubt  the  10-year-old  has  pro- 
duced his  best  form  with  pro- 
fessional handling. 

Time  For  A Run  needs  to  be 
waited  with  and  be  had  Nor- 
man Williamson  aboard  when 
running  out  the  impressive  10 
lengths  winner  of  a valuable 
handicap  chase  at  Leopard- 
stown  In  January. 

Judged  on  that  form  Time 
FOf  A Run  has  a great  chance 
off  lQst.  Edward  O’Grady,  his 
trainer,  gave  the  gelding  a 
warm-up  over  two  miles  and 
three  furlongs  at  Naas  three 
weds  ago  and  Time  For  A 
Run  shaped  well  to  finish 
fourth.  He  should  be  spot  on 
today. 

Lightly-weighted  horses 
have  dominated  the  Hennessy 
since  Burrough  Hill  Lad  de- 
fied 12st  in  1981  With  the 
ground  placing  even  more  of 
an  emphasis  on  stamina, 
things  look  tough  for  Barton 
Bank,  running  In  his  first 
Hennessy  at  the  age  of  U,  and 


Chris  Hawfclos 
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Baywatch . . . Callisoe  Bay  (left)  jumps  the  last  alongside  Challenger  du  Luc  before  winning  at  Newbury  yesterday  pwtoqrapk  4uuw  nersert(ausk»t 


C came  Hill,  who  won  carry-  This  could  come  too  soon  for  seen  what  that  novice  form  is 

mg  lost  last  year  and  is  now  a horse  who  has  not  stood  a worth. 

running  off  an  181b  higher  lot  of  racing,  but  if  he  repro-  Belmont  King,  the  Scottish 


turn-round  in  the  weights, 
but  may  not  manage  the  con- 


Sounds  Fyne  in  decent  shape, 
but  the  whisper  here  is  for 


Belmont  King,  the  Scottish  cession  of  18lb  to  Time  For  A ( Storm  Damage  (2.55),  from 


Suny  Bay  jumped  into  Hen-  Bay  will  be  hard  to  beat. 


duces  bis  Haydock  form  Suny  I National  winner,  comes  well  I Run  (2L26). 


nessy  favouritism  with  a pow- 
erful display  at  Haydock, 
where  he  made  all  to  beat 
General  Wolfe  by  11  lengths 
and  had  Eudipe  (below  par  in 


into  the  reckoning  with  the  ( On.  the  day  Sir  Peter  O'Sul- 


Eudipe  could  put  up  a | PaulNichoIIs  stable  in  superb  Jevan  calls  the  horses  for  the 


the  Nicholls  yard. 

Tony  McCoy  can  take  the 
Peter  0*SulIevan  Novice  Hur- 


much-improved  display  with-  ( form  and  the  ground  in  his  I final  time  it  should  be  noted  die  on  Cherrymore  (3.25) 
out  the  blinkers.  He  is  closely  ( flavour.  ( that  Sounds  Fyne  carries  his  and  the  well-handicapped 

colours  in  the  Fulke  Walwyn  Mister  Oddy  (12.45)  may  Ini- 


handicapped  with  Djeddah  on 
last  season's  SunAlliance 


He  can  confirm  last  sea- 
son's Chepstow  pladnga  with 


Chase.  I think  we  can  assume  I tiate  a doable  for  the  chain- 


blinkers)  well  bask  in  fourth.  I running,  but  it  remains  to  be ) Trying  Again  despite  a big  I trainer  Jimmy  FitzGerald  has  ] pion  jockey. 


Martin  pipe,  the 

fastest  centurion  in 
the  history  of  jump 
racing,  broke  his  own  re- 
cord by  more  than  two 
weeks  at  Newbury  yester- 
day when  Rainwatch  took 
the  Freshman’s  Novice 
Hurdle  to  give  him  his 
100th  winner  of  the  season. 

Pipe  knows  be  wins  noth- 
ing in  the  personality 
stakes  but  maybe  because 
of  that  he  pursues  winners 
with  a s in ge-min dedness 
which  makes  most  of  his 
rivals  look  merely  bit 
players. 

If  you  are  after  a witty 
one-liner  you  will  inevita- 
bly be  disappointed  with 
Pipe  and  the  best  he  could 
manage  yesterday  was  a 
mundane:  “It’s  very  excit- 
ing but  I don't  set  out  to 
break  records  just  win 
races.” 

One  can  only  trot  out  the 
cliche  about  leaving  his 
horses  to  do  the  talking  and 
they  certainly  speak  vol- 
umes for  his  methods 
which,  with  the  emphasis 
on  interval  training,  have 
revolutionised  the  jumping 
game. 

When  realising  that  even 
the  great  Fred  Winter  in  his 
heyday  never  trained  more 
than  90  winners  In  a season 
Pipe's  achievements  are 
pat  into  mind-boggling 
perspective. 

Of  course  Pipe  has  130 
horses  in  his  yard  and  un- 
ashamedly sets  out  his  stall 
to  reap  a harvest  of  quan- 
tity rather  than  quality  but 
you  have  to  be  mean-spir- 
ited to  belittle  bis  efforts  al- 
though there  are  some  who 
do. 

Rainwatch  survived  a 


horrible  blunder  at  thi 
final  flight  after  making  a] 
the  running  to  beat  Kil 
bride  Lad  by  six  length 
and  earn  a 20-1  quote  fo; 
the  Triumph  Hurdle,  jus 
four  points  behind  hi: 
stable  companion  aut 
favourite  The  Frencl 
Furze. 

On  the  book  The  Frencl 
Furze,  who  gave  KUhiidi 
Lad  Bib  and  a 16  length 
beating  at  Cheltenhau 
recently,  looks  the  bette; 
but  he  needs  good  grown 
while  Rainwatch  Is  in  hi 
element  on  the  soft. 

Pipe  bought  him  foi 
60.ooogns  out  of  John  Dun 
lop’s  stable  and  would  bav< 
been  prepared  to  pay  non 
— “I  was  worried  he  waj 
too  cheap,”  he  said. 

It  looked  ail  Lombari 
Street  to  a china  orangn 
that  Challenger  du  Lm 
would  make  it  101  for  Pipi 
when  lauding  cantering 
after  the  last  in  the  Jackj 
Dpton  Chase  but  after  go 
ing  nearly  a length  up  witi 
100  yards  to  run  he  surren 
dered  right  on  the  line  tc 
Callisoe  Bay. 

Tony  McCoy  hac 
apparently  brought  thi 
kinky  Challenger  du  Luc 
who  wears  blinkers,  with  t 
finely  timed  run  but  on  tht 
evidence  of  this  the  gelding 
needs  to  be  put  in  front  ox 
the  post  and  no  sooner. 

Oliver  Sherwood  mas 
now  try  Callisoe  Bay  ovei 
three  miles  and  blame: 
himself  for  lack  of  success 
in  the  past  by  running  thh 
big,  still  nnfhmlshed  eight 
year-old  over  trips  toe 
short  for  him. 

Nicky  Henderson’s  Star 
my f all-weather  looked  t 
very  good  prospect  wher 
winning  the  Bobby  Nixoi 
Handicap  Hurdle. 


Newbury  Jackpot  card 


Newcastle  with  TV  form  guide 
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MM  COX TOP  FORM 

\2AS  Mstsr  Oddy  (nap)  Cotatoty  Strang 

US  1‘mSnppQtea  Tiwnrtino 

1.50  Amato*  Oaabto  Msttaguetl 

£25  TkaaFar  A Run  BfinfAft 

£55  Store]  Oantags  ftafTho  Power  (tap) 

125  Omnyman  Atxtaofe 

(ML  left-haded  circuit  of  i*m  wflft  255yds  nn-kL  Wide  and  galoping  In  nMin  wRh  any 

bonk 

Going:  Waites,  Soft;  Chan,  Good  to  soft.  A-  Denotes  tenters.  • Top  form  nded. 

Laag  <8 sines  taaeBars:  Sank  Fyne  (£55)  & toflw  Msslon  (1  £49.  J FUzGaraW,  N 
Y We,  225  n*K  Go-Momri  pJX},  JM  Jefferson,  N Vorie.  225  mftss:  Coome  Hfl  ££25),  W 
Diairts,  CdmaaB.  173  mSes. 

Sam  day  wham  Nona. 

etokmd  firct  ftrarc  Nona  tfisonxt  None 

flares  h bracMs  ate  horse's  name  denote  days  since  test  outing.  FjteL 


I)  Cf*  FULKE  WALWYN  CHASE 

man*' 2m  ^ 4f  ES.842  (7  declared) 
on  32K-Z  fW  111  P»*rfW)mK  Safer  9- 11-0 

SB  02358  (jMMBMBrr(U)}mJO,9w8-Tl-0. 

SBS  12F5-3  ■mBMpi)DGariUa7-'1H) 

£04  &m2/s«refyM{?mnmJF*&n*>8 

90S  1300-  3*m 0mm C^Pfcaob 5-11-0. 

80S  fiBIl-f  SkHBMMb^qrejGttnf 6-11-0 

SB7  3ov2-  nmoNfeto^asnancBnuBB 


mJResadOB-ii-o 

'fiflots-im 


MctofeS-IT-d 

ia8m/6-1l-0 

OpqCBnou  8-11-0 


B On 

f 

Bte 


IM8KP3-)  StamDinaga.  7-?FhjO»pdwi.  B-rSto|jPiMh,l*u»EW,  &-J  VbDawtflfcxft  7-1  Sunk 
Fyoe,  20-1  UMedGemy- 

pomiaaK-mteTimriBirewiMip>cto3i)amMMte.winj»ateadrt&aMWMB»ip 


4 0 HANDICAP  CHASE 

1 dC«*tc#2m  1 f £6.768  (6  declared) 


RON  COX TOP  FORM 

12.10  Sad  Kan  Bad  5M  Mad  Bad 

i 12.40  Burnt  bap  Burnt  bnp 

1.10  QMHnab  Wtag  Old  Hush  Wtog  (nft) 

1.45  SpnaknWastherta  SpeatarWtallwSI 

£15  NaHre-OaHB  Wnpitood 

£45  RherOMiliai  Ffewigb  BnMs 

3.15  Oamgo  Qaaago 

Lefl-tendsd  cacul  ot  Ite  wMi  220yds  rut-h.  Steady  rise  h dome  stfaiglt  of  41  maws  this 

gefcphfltr#*  a true  Iasi  of  stamina. 

Going:  Good.  * Denotes  tenters.  • Top  form  rated. 

Looflifstaoce  trawsOem:  PadreMop.lS),  CEhiote,  BerfcMm,  285  mfles. 

Sewn  day  Mtaanc  None. 

BSMored  fled  (taw:  3.15  Sea^ VWor.  Vnored:  None. 


2 4 JB  NEWCASTLE  BlflLDfN6  SOCIETY 
■ 1 W’HGHIWGHFTH’ HURDLE  (LIMn 


TtGinWG  HFTH’  HURDLE  (UMITED  H’CAP) 

2m  E2U19(8  declared) 


Mdiip  Maod 

Fhieleigb  BbMs 


1 iSB/n  M»te(n)inacEmiB»-ii-7...  a awt 

2 2280(1-  HartrBiiMim  {Til)  (p)Pt»aB  7-1 1-4 B Turney 

3 203-18  Stwaaai(t3)freUJdiiean7-1l-C B p-“-  - 

* W64  Nrt»A*daP3|tD)WPMuaiis(re  8-10-11 Mr  I 

5 120-te  wtoiM^n(crejf:iDfi«niuG-)i>^ r 

B 1141-3  SwmteCKtipluqUHBMnand^lM B GanBly 

7 -4S320  Sun  IWagii  tum  UChapnan  6-1 0-4 ft  VfetCbWao 

t <B-3t4  flying £*gM(7imfi 3805018-10-4 a Skppta 

B«a«B:^fi^mrtf.4-1(r^0e\^3«fiaBer«i«-O3aB-ii-2SO£ar!*Casfi.18-fP«t0»fc 
FOB*  CODE  - POtre  Mb  pw  runs  of  Ms  i«e.  aw*  eftasaq  tt  aeasce,  bwa  par  <0  ot  C tefdid  Lie  kata  i 
N Alter  fta  3l  Mmr  BmatHmm  *«5  tn  Me  Hat  (fecul  aw  h**  oh  *m  Hduito  iftoia  Swfulfcto 


4 ^NEWCASTLE  BULDWB  SOCIETY  JWHflLE  HURDLE  3Y0 
I 4ba  1 V2n>  £2,841  (iSdectered) 


Son)  H$anlam2niKp  61-30.  SaBn-banio;  One  vxe  aparMcraw  Iasi.  101  ->ti  0 17  Dhd  w Pincy.  Mh  Sb 
Bam  fe*«  on«d  ext?  befteeo  m 2.  ran  oi  s aeat  5ui  8 Boa  ffefega  ttc  My  9ft  a CMaftam  an  kb 
WSft  SMinteQusrffeoda  tin.  fcrfaterffajlrtttaiiM.  non  byMtam  fttf  ffeaafMitae2infit.Hty.Sla8 
Tb«  Cote  Staten  ic  JO?  4 (d  imumlSaH  753t0af4tthW3twBSB®faw5»afltointsaB^I»»[9il  Be 
fhi  flyta  Earfe  Kict«i  a agitadnay  ? out  soon  MAo.nt  nmsom  2S4tiol  B Bid  Goon  Vtesd  ADtiw  2i 
BapW-SfrEtt 


I dE.a*Vv#2m  if  £6,768  (8  declare^ 

m /1KW  CnHWy  aSMB TOWD MOrtai  7-H-tt — AHW*a*N 

«2  m3Bre»MMmni^jFWm*iio-ii-B inmMy  a 

SO  4532-<  IMtefMti(HqJCffijf9ng  11-11-2 A f tkOn  8B 

m 1221-1  SMbm myA  ^ N tfenkesm  7-1 1-2 9 A Ffcgaraftl  ft 

tas  t12lZ5tete(WroPftSto5-lM G Unite  ID 

cm^y  S»»o.  7-2  Mm>  UMm,  UHa  Odt^,  4-1  Stt*«  Wwc  7-1  Arth. 

nm  GOK  - IMM  »MK  lad  IW»  U M r»  « fid  aqM  M 9 & >*  MM  QaMn  13alaw  a 

rnvtf  2t»  Up  AM  lStoBie  atrin  nc  aw. « op,  «aa«  Iwdwi  4 as.  «0ort  and  chatofiw. 


o ACFETHtO'SUUfVMI  WmCEHUROU 

OadC«)2m  1 10yds  £4,240  (15  declared) 


«wwttr  a*  nap  *fc.  &t  ■»  BaVn  antaa  nc  m MM  a*  nm  4 m.  «aort  and  dstiBtmdiiBi 

« on,  w ol  5.  Ml  11  BAr  BMcPnatpem.  «mdm  2 Ml  wfantoaHit*ttoB  U,  43t  d 7,  li  MM 
Mtebaw9flwlarew2afai>(&mBtom  WtooiJ»B|i8da8t8»a«tcM8tMpoioteB3iBt 


anMngedi  am  a VMn**  2»  Doped  BtWA  bnfv  CoofemlfefB  tyM  Steals  IMMo  5av  h»  taa  ma, 
MiMan  7*^  Rayad  m yomeftfag  hd,  sat  ol  7, 19  saw  Cal  Etpim  u Marian  2ra  boo  A,  Gtt 


AM  +0T1T  aoareWebOPimCflroOBMl-IO 

fl>2  KH-1  CkBnyommiKiaitajrarimB-liHl 

m 4214-3  iwwteprewmuirNmtae-ii-o  — 

BQ4  BaMM9iF«nNHa8tas<n4-11H> 

085  0 Ca£*aftM  01CMrtXii  5-1V0 

886  045-34  limirnPHiiiMRfB-ll-O 

m 5112-0  WrtFnic  fTS» H HwaS-ll-D 

BOB  1152  WIMdna(MinjGMo(d5'11-0 

m 34033  NHmi(M)K5)qrS-l1-a 


14  JE  EQUITY  BNAHCUL  GERRY  FBUffll  HURDLE 

e I 5# 2ml  10yds £11, 840 ©declared) 


CBotfq  re 

„Al>9cCagr  ai 
-BPaanafeew 
9 k RbanU  — 
_.T4  Maytg  IB 

886  045-31  itoerfrfitf’Hawrdfr-ll-fi 1 laanaace*-  — 

m 51 12-0  WrtFn*  fI7^  Buw5-lV0 D Bdto>*r  - , 

BOB  115-2  UrUartOHn  (M|W  4 GMard  5-11-0 P 9*  M 

M 34033  NW»rM>KHnr5-1S0 A Mt  HI  I 

me  asr  wTtmrcmuto&axMH) pisSr  — , 

Of  250-34  9mtafeJMNT«N)k»-Da*£5-ll-4) C UawHig  R 

an  3F22-  8Uaut*E6B)CBBS<*E6-11-0 9 Batn  (n  — 

6W  0 SBHK(«DSDoii4-n-0 L «Mft  A — 

«4  0 TtoarU»(39SOnr4-1>-0 CFS**  — 

SIS  4 Brian  £179  N&H&p  5-104 6 Opto*  74 

B>9kv5-3toUMni1l-40>myamI  4-1  Dfidrtu  fr-1  Polidwm.  8-1  HM/tPiUs.  10-1  awaPWK.14-1 
Bafetrep-  25-1  Stmt*.  kUifrofc 


19  1 ^JP2ml10yds£ll,B4O(5declaretfl  I 1 

m ini-  jqvtam(njou5-i>-6 * * rewnM  v 

m i6i -n  SMiAoh9|aaDMewni5-ii-6 a MresneM 

m 3fW3 ftapfiMante ^»pRAPC«rlai«7-li-0 C FtSaaa  M 

2M  mo-  imni8iiirewwH»ww>-i<-fl vitetr  so 

*D  31556-  kriarMtapTOm m CHM5-10-6 B tamo*  flO 

BMR9  BSSamtfa.  2-1  m a«w»i  W Ajju*.  «-i  fJn^HcaB»9WlnMr1l>B 


I- 6 3 0*80?  88 

II- 3 P Hm  *B0 

M2 B East!  — 

OMagtor  — 

dlO-12 — — — B EmiH  — 

2 W Dan  — 

JMMpai  U 

■ «■  pa,  J ini — B 1H  p>  — 

0 MnaMafiqJNiHM  JMnan  10-12 KJMHhb  — 

05  Bantei  Avnimu  WEasaty  10-12 FMdto>(B  re 

03 SMreDacarnqR Nkn  10-12 SMahonft)  N 

EpKfcy  ffS5  hi  W EtwHOtf  10-12 MfWkr  — 

TaaUap^qCBioR  10-12 B Sraffin  & — 

Mnl  Bnt  AEUan  10-7 B 9«*  — 

BttMUb  (14)  J Gokfe  10-7 B9cM(S  — 

6-4  Sad  Had  Bad.  7-2  DnlMnt  6-1  BaRtfarghBoy,  6-1  Spaly.lO-ICllyHS.  15-1  BNAMOao^. 


A AE  DOUGLAS  SMITH  MEMORIAL  HANDICAP  CHASE  j 

mwrw*9  2m  4f  £3.843  (1 0 declared)  I 0114 


-TJL.. 

NT  9 Bndbanai  (7) 

P Mho 

J CttJpbaa 

— a aw* 


Betav  4-1  Bikfi.  1 1-2  Rm  Unshkn.  0-1  IWlortt  7-1  BtoOwn.  Vat  Dr  Run.  6-1  HKkrBoSttv 
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Touzp  .40;  Cl. 10,  £2.60,  C2.BD.  Duot  F:  C7S0. 
Trttr.  C45Sa  CSF:  £1062. 

1.10  (W*  1.CLMSV  CLSO,  A McCarthy 
t*-l):  *,  tea  Damfag  (T-2  H Fav);  3,  Pit- 
«**  *«M  (M-1).  7-2  |t-l«v  Happy  Days 
Again.  9 ran.  TSC.  1 (P  Ewans)  T«o;  E3J0: 
£).70l  £1.00,  £3.80-  Dual  F:  E&BO.  CSF: 
ei8S6.  Trio:  £4630.  Trieast  £16839.  Ifl: 
Carol  Sintjor. 

1^40  (lm  2fli  1,  CHAMtaUHS  CfKMCft, 
Wftysnn  1-9J:  ft,  VKbootMawte  flF-IJ:  3, 
Ratter  Dm  (5-2  lav).  14  ran.  6,  IX  (A 
Jarvis)  Tow  £730;  £230,  C4.10,  £1.40  Dual 
F:  E38SD.  Trio:  E83A0.  CSF:  E5031 . 

2.10  (6O1I,  APOLLO  RSD, Canny  Morris 
<10.11:0,  WpaadrCltemfc  (7-1):  3,  Sotear 
BMp*  (9-1).  7-2  lj»v  Hollo  Maylc- 13  ran.  Hd. 
1A  (3  L Moore)  Toto.  £930;  £230.  £330. 
£3.10.  Dual  P £1630.  Trio:  £170.711.  CSF; 
OS33.  Tricaat  £461  AO.  NR:  Lorri  Sky. 

2-40  (71)i  1,  CMMCKKi.'S  SMAOOtf,  C 
Lotrtfwr  (4-1);  8,  BatHaate  <ia-1)r  X 


Wteteralar  MVS  tan*).  12  ran.  2.  tit  (B 
Paarm)  Tote;  £7.60:  £2.10,  C43U  £230.  Duel 


P.E3Q30.THO;  CWfiSO.  CSF:  £S137.TrteHt 
£148,03. 

3.10  (Ira  ftQel,  MYSrAOOOtf^PDaOte 
P-2):  2,  Ztete  (5-1);  3,  Ctea  Am  (&-11 
lav).  7 ran.  H 3.  (R  Hannon)  Tots:  £3.70; 
£1  AO,  £3.00.  Dual  F:C1430.CSF;  E21 30.  NR; 
VtalMEO. 

&40f1ii*sqt  g,  AHOTM9I  MONK,  Mr  R 
Quasi  (&-4  fav);  a,  Vtomm  (14-1);  a,r:^i 
Prop  Borate  (9-1  ];  *,  Pr«te  (25-1)  17  ran. 
SK.  a (R  fntram)  Tote:  £2-10;  Cl.ia  £830. 
£130.  £430.  Dual  F;  <34.70.  HIo:  £6B.«. 
CSF;  £3439.  TMettt  £1663*  «t  Predout 

Wanner, 

PLACAPOTi 137.30.  OUAWOTl  £20.30. 


■ —J 


the  Olympic  team,  Strug  was 


sK'ss&stz 


brace.  "The  window  of  oppor- 

tuntty  is  so  short  in 


the  impassive  judges  had  reg- 
istered her  score,  collapsea 


in  agony. 

It  was  Strug’s  last  gymnas- 
tic competition.  She  was  so 
badly  injured,  she  could  not 
walk  on  to  the  medal  podiurm 
Bela  Karolyi,  who  bad  trained 
Strug  from  the  age  of  15  — he 
shot  to  prominence  when  he 
coached  Nadia  Comaneci  to 
the  first  perfect- 10  scores  at 
Montreal  20  years  before  - 
had  to  lift  Strug  off  a 
stretcher  and  carry  her  m tc 
the  arena  to  collect  her  team 
gold  medal.  . 

There  was  something  ten 
ing  about  the  way  Karolyi,  i 


Bysoitwas 

shelinedupatthe^drfge 

vault  runway,  ih  Xerraie 
pain,  the  world  watching  her. 

said  a small  prayer  ^d 

Trait.  I couldn’t  walk  away 
rft?rd  fallen-  I had  to  go 
S5  up  and  do  it  It  was  my 
obligation  to  myself  and  my 

t6Sd  Strug  known,  ab* ineed 
have  taken  her  last  vault; 


mestic  fixtures 


hat  is  on  ~ — 
ilong  with  a career  as  a tete- 
irision  anchorwoman,  and 

- - v.  ^ iIba  Aim  rtf  'yl 


vision  ancnorwouian, 
children  before  the  age  of  30. 
■Tm  a Type  A personality- 1 

|» anale  and  accom- 


The  eain ...  Strug  is  carried 
by  her  coach  Bela  Karolyi tc 

receive  her  team  gold  roedal 


UUd  i/Fv  » ir—' — - 

Like  to  set  goals  and  aocom- 
pUsh  them,”  she  says- She  has 
no  regrets  about  a chUdhood 
of  self-denial.  Desprteborror 
stories  of  giri  E^naste  s^- 

fering  from  eating  disorders, 

Strug  maintains  she  herself 
had  no  problems. 

“I  ate  a healthy  diet,  she 
says  before  conceding  that 
Karolyi  insisted  that  she 
never  taste  cakes  or  candy. 
“After  all,  it’s  only  for  a little 


ready  secured  the  gold.  But 
KarolyTs  training  had 
as  much  fem  Strug’s  mind  as 
her  body;  "There  was,f,“^ 
ter  of  pride — yon  don  t leave 
the  gym  until  you  complete 
what  you’ve  set  out  to  do. 

Kerri  Strug,  the  OJ3fflpic 
gold  medal  safely  cross^  off 
her  list,  is  now  trymg  to  tick 

Sfftherestofthethh^todo 

with  her  life,  to  findtoesort 
of  balance  in  the  wider  world 
that  she  used  to  enjoy  in  the 


Management  Group 


B3She  did  not  say  whether  slw 
had  added  anything  to  foe  Ust 
since  the  Olympics  hut.  see- 
ing her  wander  off  to  her  next 
class,  it  is  difficult  not  to  won- 
der whether  “walking  with- 
out a limp”  has  been  pen- 
cilled in. 


The  pain  ■ ■ ■ Strug  completes  her  seconn  vault  . 


Warwick  card 


Wolverhampton  (AW) 


Cricket  

Century  landmark  for  Pollock 

QSS.”»ras|s?S^s|aSs^^ 

vZ)class  centnry  for 

India's 


bon  cox 

SkUndaM' 


TOP  FORM 

RoytfScMtaT 
HoLtaSit 
Toby  Broun 


RON  COX 


T0PF0WI 


'■vj  _ . — i.  Toovunmu 

1.30  TaftyBrosm  Crwton  I 

2.00  GrayPasW 

2.30  BteaMSam  Kadwhul 

3.00  KaaKarm  

L^handed  fUn^,L  1,9,18  ^ Sf'°rt  fB<nB  Smi^*  ,8'nl,3 

030).  A Nflwroiite 

ST„d7r^S  Bnrtwttw- 

RmrKt?  brSds-afttf  twtse’s  name  Canute  day*  shea- lad  


7.00  i Strtlwwl 

A30.  fS-^SETSS*  mmiowfcLaiir 

MO  Stated  I 

tB  ££,«  BE.* 

eSn  Siantenl  ★ Denotes  bfinkflis. 

Dmc  No  adwnaff. M fcwte y,  dewtend.  t70  nwg 

Lorn  dWan  ttraeOerc  &wte«H  i«r!L«~A»az  Ban  Mbs  Gay  KHowny.  Dwart, 
Sumnwrea^OQ,  G HaJ.  Suw?H3  mites: 

jtfHBttv.  N Yorks.  140  mies. 

Sown  dw  ukwarg  None.  Wsqra*  9.00  uramartK  950  smoyoik. 

^ - 


M A AAQUMnW NOWEHUBDIE 
■ Z>3U2m£4.257  n9dectarafi 
i wm3i  nm aa w u — 1 naKfi 

-«Bail^S3====>fE 

g ^ gaarittM 

1?  mwl  SniitaSMi  Q2QH  DWdn  6-1 V-0 ■ yjaliii 

5 . P R w«w  p Bator  0) 

is  moo  n x *>■”  ** 

12-1 WW  » te.  — 


eja.w  SMSSSE  BSSffite 

SsgSSSS  3S^fa 

ifflWMME  sS-SEw 


'«2  Etem  mm ri 

gstsss  sssssess 

£SES  TSG&gfs 
S3S3Bx 


,wg  7jOOWf^o« 

r .«crh,ui  — - 


SDom^O- — r-rr- 

asa«8: 


0BBB» 




is  ”isiffinsii====^H 

?B  Jfieifesrir^=======-!naei 

52  D SrtTS Bn  vn  N VtaaAiy  »-9 K Bodes* 

laia.  — — i — - — 


but  helped  India  reacn  «» 
all  out  at  lunch,  when  heavy 
rain  washed  out  the  rest  or 
the  day’s  play. 
panl  Jarvis,  the-  Sussex 


was  tgs« 

I ^hSS^s  opener  SSSSSSl.l«»Ur«.  _ 


SSrars  British 

has  had  to  be 

Bni  to®  T^Lnp  the  admin* 
pu*  on  wlTlte 

istrators.  who  tw)k  mrei 

SBSiSgfcs 

is&SsSasa 

SJSSSS 

sss^: 

^jsss-ISbe 

S Whether  to  wind  up  the 

^ thaw  is  this  much  J- 

.rest  will  give  comfort  to  the 

iAF  chief  executive  David 

loorcroft,  who  * 

ounced  a tw<H»ron|ed  ap- 
roach  to  try  to  rescue  the  be- 

T^Mownorn^ 
iwv.  UK  Athletics  S^funded 
>y  a £300.000  grant  &^>ni  tte 
m Sports  Council,  has_  been 
'ormed  to  .administer  the 

sport  in  the  tntsrimi and  to 

insult  relevant  parijra 
fore  a new  governing  body  ^ 
created  by  the  end  of  next 

Tf'wJll  be  headed  by  Sir 
Christopher  Chataway.  like 
Moorcroft  a former^^^ 
cord  holder  for  the  5,000 

“tSTominously  will  be  to 

fifth  group  set  up  in  the  last 
30  years  to  try  to  come  up 
with  a successful  structure 
for  British  athletics. 
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1g\f\VLTfMD  BWDffi  HANDICAP  CHASE 

■UV2m  £3576  (4  declared) 

. M-UM  MSDllMtaH  


*43.3  iiartMra  SKttv  (IS)  (CO)  R HbWb  10-11-10 

s'. 


19  »g  - 

;«  031  m 2£5  SSftnSKSK  m 

®“-hsSEs,h' 

too  030000  artp  WOTS 


ante 


I Weekend  fixtures 


B yugnupn 


UJCOI-  mim  ir—1  vi _ 

10-11  TrtiraA  2-1  NO  Upk  HIMnnaMfc.19-1***l 


030000  Wdv  (0}  4 
631535  t*h  h**a« 
542B5— »ICMW 
261322  ItaMin 
600330 

158024  Tycoon  «M 


„ G DOOM) 

!.TvSnS 

_F  LjKb  + 


IftiHMqr  U-0-10  — 

HHO 




4 OAWARWKXW  COLLEGE  OF  AGRICULTWE  IfCAP  HIMilE  

■ 10^211131  £4.760  (5  declared)  CLAIRE  COURT  HUBS’  HANDICAP 

! «NBSWBa«S5==:=E=:T®  8.00Sn2«_ 


Clwftg  w 

THU  rnooOT 

A ■cCarKy  P) 


■amo_tP)JM»d*6:ii-ii TIT— 

(104 W IM 


2 VM31  0»«W  (104  S 1HMBB 


130210 

0660CC  Cortd*Qwtf 


| B McMsiW  3-0-12- 

V)  M Oemoi  4-M  . 


g%  /W\STAMINA  TEST  HANDICAP  CHASE 

4aUU  3m  2f  £5.030  (6  declared) 


OHAJIU  HlKm  " "j.1 


SWHI 

i™oj  ' 

DBy 


t iTSff-  RS  M Wt  (OB  (CD)  Uffl  m wo®  U-tt-® “ B BMta 

2 P11ME  Own  T'-T--- A f*- 

1 E 


tom  T s D Was 

RHMnbO  W-11 S raS 

1 rzr - C laM  P» 

<?BrS*W .AlfcOrtf  PI 

SStSi TT n»3** 


T 

‘ r a 


8S  KS^ffi^w-«TrT:TT:TT_-r^ 

glgWns.  14-1  to,  \»fL  ****”' 6,1  — 


OABAHTlfnHAIflHCAP 

a ^ WUARWICK  IBflVBtSlTY  HANDICAP  VRIROLE  t#aO\#irn  4f  £3,566  (12  declared) 

2.302!Sc!SS,™7  _ ^gsss.-jsfflas«a 

1 24ia>  Sata *T*ie i-M-'O — - TiMmQ  |m  63-«D  tecatll^r  W 

2 4-2111  NoHoTob  mm HrBlMprP)  4b  00312  W («>fW  Wjjg*  tTS. 


. ATtantai 

24130-  sMa  — T'TTTI — I-  ijig  © 

ffljwaafeffiws ----- --“^zvjss  I 

ffiE  aaSKffitt  ««-■--  T— ::l*R5£g 

3Fn  Gm  nM  (HJ  TO  « FJ?  >u-3 *. D Bym 

SS  - ====Z.^3«® 

DtjPi-  Sana  Tte*  PH)  S MeW  &-”-1 J Bo* 

14-363  tefffca{19i  n^^1Vj  -- “ W ***”• 

CS-eo  DOOM  1*4 100  » P BWfirt  W-;---  p»  « Jrta. SOT 


24130-  SMnMfli 

4-2111  MUaTmC 
U23353  Pw01  J*ek 
50-232  SetesrM* 
W314-  EBrnWoW 
3tl  GraylWM 
11P5DF  IMoa.ll, 
ivan  socntoiii 


SSI  giwpj^i SffWts — . 5S 

SS  -nsnlB 

“S,  ■ ■ >?SS 

S tt:;:  jot-  bw*wpi 

24te«  ^-TTT-TTTTTd  X 

^xsssi 


i b>xs « Mo m D moo  runiM  mi 

[ TT^-TbSSS 

J Woo— e 1*4 100  » P PHOTO ^W-v™ p*  ffl  J-ta  SOT 


1iW  — 


10Q  261460 

11 09  2*0144 


o #%/\T0WERH0VICE  CHASE 

OiUv2m  £3,678  {&  declared) 


CHARLESTON  MANOR  SHilllfi  STAKES 

9 AIV7f  £1 .738  (10  declared) 


WIUHUl  mm—  ~ 

2m  £3,678  (5  declared) 

604-21  M—n 4Pte.CTlDa;f-Jta 

7^S aSUURKSU 


JaiMV-3 

| llV^ttS 9-U-3  - — BBa*niU 


■ i«ww  b— di  Rot  eon  CD)  h «Bpwts  »-i  — - - - 

BaU^  Ewn  11-*  StetoH  Haul.  7-2  J**  Phot-  7-1  Srwfen* . 16-1  W FV.U**”- 


2 ft  sSSimkm NttnSia- 

,53 

sm  woo  S2SE2*rsR^Str . 

sb?  ^KSSunSS1 


S D OwHOi  8*12 r (£  Ma 

^I^A.^7^“I7.TTTTTT1T--^ 


Many  poDWMn%  — ■ — ' i«  nf  w*™  Sap  iWfll 

_ ^ a imamii  i nmser  standard  national  hunt  hjvt  race  SSSsj*-T?3otii.  h*  bu— ■ 

3-3U2m£1.035Jl6decbrecfl  KANUICAF 


"~H~z  i*o—  m 

5Slr—  TTTTTTT swg- 

1*8  8-7 — TllHA 

nM 1 — IT P IH»  PI* 

7-2  Stroms^  l-J&B  fa  Ite.  »-1  12-1 


1 MB  WMBJSltlW — . D J K>—*  g I 

araonteP  Hdta  4-11-4  ~ m 8 lSt»  § 

5 o *',M_  ~TTTT.T7T“.ire  iK  I 

easdunr 


a o 1109,8  HA,ID,iy^£!?KK 

9i4U  5t  £2.085  (13  declared) 


•%  o^«  g^wjgam*-sgT=^TzrrA"g» 

7»  T j f«*v* 

fg  worn  swot* Ml®* 5SJ  d »o«ii  Pi 

103  601340  tt—J h«OT  Wt«J“  TT ...  H WU— 

ni6j  mas  T uwn 

urn)  620020  HcW WtgiJiK? ' 7^n->r- TZZm.NBna—  »* 

«•  Mgga  miaay* — p both  n 

SfcWaflA 


COURSE  SPS3ALISTS 


COURSE  SPECIALISTS 


w tes  * m*a 
"5 — 55  *36  ^ S£S 


W RIB  * Joocp 

27  101  ~vfi  ^ J»*W 


w r « * iw»a|S5S 


24  55  45U>  DBcMson 

1?  42  40S  +1S84 

17  ® 207  +3172  SrriVST 

e jo  zu  *195 

4 68  212  -11«  ffllli*** 


a » aa  s» 

14  S3  222  *1625  LHUrt 


14  68  212  -11«  rr^A. 

TO  S3  192  -.-57  I I-,*, 

jo  te  123  -GS8  1 ***** 


2 37  243  *11J5  BCater 

7 * 1«3  M 5 


32  157  ®4  -3692  iSS?,. 

* ' r,  jiig  pd  ana 

31  ^ 1??  ii-S  BAHdb 


35  143  -ft*  GJWfc 

45  11.1  -2671  | JQortB 


S "join  I BAWMm 

S K «i  tin?  SkHPMOTS 

1 S ’H  ,;g£ !»*>•*- 


w to  % Ufa 

GO  576  W.*  -i»£ 

53  23D  3J4  +3578 

34  291  11 7 -7630 

30  H5  956  -413J 

76  231  113  +1091 

35  107  23* 

19  201  957  -4050 


(3.0  urt#»^K»0)  Brafl 

(»4  m aimcket)  1 Huw 

CnntfaaH  I lP*w 

PrS^0P«-.E«aiPa  w 

Barnsley  v Leeds. 

Bolton  v Wimbledon — * SJ® 

Clwlsaa  v Derby  — — — US 

Coventry  v \ 

c Palace  v Newcastle  (a-t)  | Sun 

Evenon  v Tonntam  w°‘ 

Southampton  v Shell  Wed I s« 

West  Ham  v A Villa — I Bre 

Tomorrow  | Bri« 

Arsenal  v Liverpool  (4.0) Bur 

Iutd  v Blackburn — I Cat 

KAUXHALL  COWOTMC*  Fam-  I CTk 

Hereford  v Dover  Kottoring  v w L 
»■  bS.  Tn  V cnenwhanv  NorVrwU* 

IOHD  LIAGUto  ften**  I Vo 

Tt 

sSSSSs 

on  Utft  Cl 

& PS  v Con°""  Cf 

^"S^MK3L  <«*-  h* 

'SsraatfgiSSffv  s 
i"gZ  S 

TSS^STmOTWiu  Bedford  Tn  v 8, 

res  rssawafflJi  s 

rkwr  Windsor  6 Bon  v Lottf*giTn.  g 
ir<£»>Ito  V C^don’ W»L  ItorMng  v * 

ng  Tru  Kin»*«ry  Tn  tf  A«<w.  soummi  l 

Inmtwrley  Tn. - 

^S*Tn*f^Gr«n:  Mr 
Si  v Crawley  Tn:  Wbreertw  C v RoUi- 

™Tn.  HUM  Dl?-^®|UhSldtteW  1 
akenaii:  IWosKm  Tn  * Sutton  CoWl^d  1 

Page!  Hno'*  * „nf.;  I 

wpBhed  Dynamo  v HC  Warwick;  StalMW 
JSSwBlteton  Tn:  ElootondQe  vBracktty 
i;  vs  Rugby  * »*oor  Green,  l^wailiwna  1 
M^oib  aWOTTnv  Newport  AFCiffle-  I 
tdoo  Tn  v Tonbridge  Angito:  Oarttardv 
rowbridoe  Tn:  Flalwr  Atn  London  * ww-  I 
nt^Mara:  Fleer  Tn  vClnderfordTn;H*v-  I 
mTnVwnney  Tn:  Newport  flown  V **• 
k WararioovUlev 

UM  cOUNTrt*  1 IIHHIi  F«*  i 

^ AtnOTrn  ut  V Salford  ft  B«*W^ 

■ Adwrton  Colls:  Darwen  * VauxMll  GM. 
v Hrtter Old 

loMondale  lltd:  Motley  v Kldegnye  *«■ 
untwfdt  Tn  v Ottfteroe;  NewcaeilB  Tn  v I 
vsekpooi  Rvn;  R“wlbU^ 
m CaWaK  W Helam  Tn  v HartUigdW: 

S3St?  TiiSSJSSr-o""™ 

£uMn  FM  DM—  BeWngton  Tv 
rlen  v BHIlwBlwwi  Jk  BWIntf— Syn  v 
rviftHun  C*.  Croc*  Tn  v Consett  Dunw>n  | 

Morpetti  Tn:  Jarrow  Ro^  v BMWw 
Morton  v Tow  Law  TnjPBnrJte*  South 
Shields:  SwMon  vEaaUngtonCyW4-_ 

•lOKTHDiM  COUHTHS  BAST  LSAOIMh 
SrTnl^  Dtirielev  ArmtboT*  Wnll  v HsL 

lun:  Brlgg  Tn  v EcdesMl  Ut*  OanaoyUW 
v North  Ferriby  lit*  Oj—  Alb  v Q» 
ahuughton  Wa»:  Plciterlno  Tn  v Cur2an 
Ashton;  Pontefract  Cols  v OsseB  Tn;  Sofby 
Tn  v UvertMOge:  sneflleW  v HaffltHd  Main. 
Tbaddey  v Huehnoll  Tn. 

FM  NATIONAL  LHAQUt  Premier:  Finn 
HUBS  V Bohemians  (7307.  SMgo  Rvre  v 
Shamrock Fhirs  (730). TemorjwiwCork C 
v Kilkenny  C (29);  UCO  v DuOdallc  (3.1S). 


nationwide  league 

First  Division 

Birmingham  v Portemouth  — 

Bradford  C v Norwich 

Huddersfield  v Bury-- 

loswlch  v Nottm  FOrwn  — 
MWdlosbrougti  v VWeet  Brom. 

Oxford  Utd  v Port  Vale 

I sheff  Utd  v Crewe- 

Stockport  v Man  C ■ 

stoke  v Reading  — — 

Sunderland  v Tranmere 

Wolverhampton  v OPR 

Socond  Division 

Brentford  v Wrejrtiam. 

Bristol  Rvra  v MIMwall 

Burnley  v Northampton 

Carlisle  v Bristol  C— 

Chesterfield  v Southend 

Gillingham  v Grlmaoy  — — 

Plymouth  v Oldham 

Preston  v Fulham  

Walsall  v Blackpool  - — — 
Watford  v Wigan. 

Wycombe  v Boumemouin  _ 
York  v Luton 


BELL'S  SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
Pretmar  DhiWon 

Hibernian  v Motherwell 

Kilmarnock  v Dunfermline 

Rangers  v St  Johnstone  — 


SCOTTISH  LEAGUE 
First  Division 

Airdrie  v Stirling- 

Gr  Morton  v Parti ck 

Hamilton  v Dundee 

Rolth  v Ayr 

St  Mirren  v Falkirk 


Rugby  lmoot 

NATIONAL  CON FIHAIICC  LIAQUB 

fun  Mnn  Bevatfey  v Askam  (101;  Heworth 
v OMham  St  Aimes  (29r.  teOT 
Lock  Urns  (230);  Ssddlewortt  v Egremort 
(200);  Wslney  Central  v MayfioM  (2W- 
■m  piiilelowi  BUCUvook  v Shaw  Cross 
{2JOk  Eastmoor  v Milford  (23WIUIlomv 
Leigh  East  IZD);  Moldgriwn  v East  La«*» 
(20);  SWriaugh  v Barrow  Island  (20). 
ThomMII  v Redhia  (2.0).  I«OT 
Dewsbury  Moor  v Slddal  <2-0);  Eeclos  v 
CrosflehU  (ZOOk  FeaHierstoiie  Amateur  v 
York  Acorn  (2.0):  New  EarawteK  v Ood- 
worth  (ZO):  Ovonden  v Hull  Docker*  (20) 


1*AOT— n-'iOTF  4 


Second  Division 

Brechin  v Clyde ---■  - 

Inverness  CT  v Queen  of  South . 

Livingston  v East  File 

Sienhousemulr  v Clydebank 

Stranraer  v Forfar 


BaskotbaN 

■BPS  BUBOPNAN  CMAOTIOHMI1P. 
i [rami  ITT — ' England  v Spcdn  (730,  Plym- 
outh Part  I Iona). 


Third  Division  j 

Barnet  v Darlington  ; 

Cambridge  Utd  v H art!  a pool 

Cardiff  v Scarborough- 

Chester  v Exeter — 

Hull  v Doncaster- — — — 

Lincoln  C v Macclesfield- 

Mansfield  v L Orient . 

Notts  Co  v Peterborough 

Rochdale  v Torquay  

Rotherham  v Colchester  

Scunthorpe  v Brighton 

Shrewsbury  v Swansea 

scnwnx  dmct  LNAOUB:  Prwm*** 


Third  Division 

Alloa  v Albion 

Berwick  v Rosa  Co 

Cowdenbeath  v Queen’s  Pk. 
Dumbarton  v Arbroath  — 
Montrose  v East  Stirling  — 


NATIONAL  IROPHYi  OTIO’Ae »■* 

IPtymouth  v London  Towers  (230):  SoUhuti 
v solent  0L0);  Westminster  v rechmond 
(8.0).  Tomorrow  Taeertde  * Coventry 
(AO).  _ 


CarrJttl  v MM  Suaasx  (8.0). 


•Vr  '4 


Tomorrow 

SCOTTISH  COCA-COLA  CUP 
Final 

Celtic  v Dundee  Utd  (Ibrox)  ■ 


srs^srrr-rSJTr^x 

aidtooTd  V Bristol  MF: 


SSL  t v Elmore;  eudetord 

Bmon  v Colne  T:  urkhall  Av  iirmcombeT; 

Wnstbvry  U v BrNllngion;  Tiverton  T v 

Hrartbee  U Walton  R v MangoMiald  U; 

Chippenham  Tv  Bridpart  F 

Warmlnstor  T;  CredWonlT 

Yeortt  T V Paulton  R;  M*fc*hatn  T v Chard 

T:  Wetllngion  v OawMahT.  ^ ... 

u commas  umu*  UJ-°!- 

Arsenal  v OPR: : C "XXFlm 

Ftiham  v Cambridge  UM.  N°rj!j“L* 
wall;  Tofienham  v Charlton  P03fl|.  OTt- 
tore  * L Orlert.  SrnwwfcBcumsn^tfi  v 
Luton:  Colcheater  v Reading:  Ortmd* 
Barnet:  SouthampMn  v Bristol  ftroWm*- 
bledon  V Bristol  ft  Wyoombs  v Bremfert- 
BBIf  UiB  LfiUMIB  Brora  v Budde 
ThtaUe-.  Clachnacuddln  v k^  f>WW«>-  | 
vats  v Fort  william: 

Co  « Cove  Rngrii  Petwhaad  * W. 
Romas  * Loaftiflffiouth:  WICK  » 

lBAOUNOP  WALES  (2301:  Aberystwyth 
v Flint:  Bangor  v HsveriordwHt:  berry  v 
Conwy  (2.0):  Caeraws  * Cemaes:  Carmar- 
then  v Caernarton;  Connah's  Quay  y 
Rhayader:  Cwmbran  v TNSfc  Ebtrw  Vale  v 
Porthmadog;  Rhyl  v Newtown  (2.0):  Welsh- 
pool  v Inter  Cable-Tef. 

KHSH  uuuaw  Nss4tB  Brtlymm  v 
Portaoown.  cunonvtlla  * Blantoran;  Cole- 
raine v UnfkM:  Cnrsadera  v Omagh  Tn; 
Glenavon  v Ards.  Plrab  Bangor  v lame; 
i Carrtck  v Nawry;  CMattlloiy  v Dungannon 
, swifts:  umavady  Ud  v BallyOterg. 


Rugby  Union 

INTERNATIONAL  HATCHES'  England  V 
South  Africa  <2-0.  Twickenham):  Wales  v 
New  Zealand  (Wembley).  Tonwronn  Ire- 
land v Canada  (1.45.  Lansdowne  Road). 
TETLEY’S  Bit  I UR  COUNTY  CHAMPI- 
ONSHIP! North  and  MhBands;  Laague 
Oner  Cumbria  v Notts.  Lines  & Derby  (230. 
Ponrithl.  Warwickshire  v Durham  (230. 
Rugby).  League  Tew  LetceeiersMre  v 
Cheshire  1230.  Syoton):  North  Midlands  v 
Lancashire  (2.15.  Stourbridge),  t segue 
Tine  Northumberland  v StaflordsMre 
(23.  Morpeth);  Yorkshire  v East  MMlanda 
(2.15.  SlMflleldi.  Sortttn  Leepfe  Oqy 
Cornwall  v Sussex  (2.30.  Redruth). 

I imr  - Two  Hertfordshire  v Berkshire 
(239,  Tabard).  Tmwnirrrm  Dorset  5 YVTIto 
v GHouceetershlra  ’ (230.  Bournemouth). 

I eagne  Thnwi  Hampshire  v Kant  (230, 
US  Portsmouth).  Tenwmn  Surrey  v 
Buckinghamshire  (imoer  Court).  Leeim* 
Pear:  Devon  v Middlesex  (2.0,  Tiverton). 
Oxfordshire  v Somerset  (230.  Banbury). 
CHELTENHAM  AMD  aLOUCUOT 
CUPt  Oran*  ■*  Orroll  v Rotherham  (123). 
Group  c i Sale  v Bristol  (12.0).  Qraop  De  - 
Cambridge  Untv  v Blackheatn;  London 
Scottish  v Bedford  (1130J.  Tonoman 
Oroap  Ai  West  Hartlepool  v Fykto. 
JNWSOH  HATKMAL  LEAOUEi  Om 
London  Welsh  * Moriey  p.16).  Two  Nortjn 
Hncklay  v Aspstrla  (230):  Nuneaton  v 


WOMEN'S  CUPt  tsosnd  round: 

Rhondda  v Spalthome  (039).  Onrtw- 
ItodK  Birmingham  v Shatfleid  (4.01:  Not- 
tingham v Thames  Valley  (6.0).  Tomor- 
roM  LMcaster  v Northampton  (330). 
WOMEN**  NATIONAL  TROPHY:  Qtnw- 
1 1 1 IT  |-Imi  Chelmsford  v Liverpool  (630); 
Doncaster  v Wandsworth  (4.15);  Manches- 
ter v Tyne  A Wear  (330):  Spsithome  v 
I Plymouth  (3.46). 


■OPS  RHMDLV  HTERfUTKMUU 

England  v Croatia  (730.  Mountbanen  cen- 
tra Portsmouth). 


MM 


Hockey 

NATIONAL  LBAXNIBi  Premier  DMalon 

Bartord  v East  Orinstead  (123):  Beeston  v 
Hounslow  |130).  Cannock  v Guildford 
(123);  Doncaster  v Canterbury  (20); 
Southgate  v Loughtontans  (20);  Teddlng- 

tnn  v RMrflnn  n n Buuta  rwhri« 


loro  v st  Moans  (29):  Havant  v Boumvllle 
(t^G):  Hull  v Oxford  Hawks  (120);  Indian 
Gym  v Sheffield  (130);  Isca  v Lougnboro  S 
(20);  Lewes  v Hampstand  (130k  Oxford 
Untv  v Hart eaton  M (123);  Stourport  v 
Blu charts  (130);  Surbiton  v Flfefamods 
I (13);  Warrington  v Bromley  (130)'.  ” - 
WOWBTt  NATIONAL  UUMNRfa  Pra- 


V ***** 


uder  mnMwii  Ctlfton  v Sutton  (1230); 
Doncaster  v Ipswtch  (120);  Stough  v Wflhr- 
I own  (123.  Cressexl:  Troians  v Otton  (I-*)- 
Nrat  DMdoa  Sedans  v Chelmstonl 
(1230);  Cwtertmry  v LoughbtEO  S (123); 
Leicester  v Bradford  (12301-  WbnhJ«io*  v 


rancKiay  v asphtib  (z^uj:  Nuneaton  v 
Stourbridge  (230).  Two  SooUn  Chelten- 
h#m  v Barking  (230);  Havant  v Camberley 
I (230):  Henley  v Redruth  120);  North  Wto- 
shsm  v Met  Pedes. 


\iuuj;  ustsiasuury  v Lnugnooro  s (12U); 
Leloester  v Bradford  (1230):  WbnblstJan  v 
Bracknell  (123).  , 

WALSH  WOHIK1  NATIONAL 

UUCNMt  Cerdtft  Ath  v Newport  Cblwyn 
Bay  v Pontypridd;  Swansea  v Peranh; 
UW1C  v Nemflriwn- 


k»  Hockey 

SUPmLEAOUNi  Bradman  v Ayr  (6.0); 
Notfingham  v Baskigatoke  (73).  Towiwr- 
row.  Cardiff  v Bracknell  (53):  Shtefleld  v 
Newcastle  [630).  „ ^ . 

BRITISH  NATIONAL  UEOT*  Iai1C8- 
smre  v Peterborough  (53);  Mirrayfleid jr 
Slough  (630):  PaWey  v Klnflston  (73); 
Taltord  v GulkJhxd  (730).  Tenserrewi 
Otildford  v Paisley  (fi.O);  Petefborough  * 
Murrayflold  (5.15):  Slough  v Toltard  (830). 


SRU  TBtHBNTS  NBOOTHN  (25): 
Pint  Ptvisluiw  Boroughmulr  v Hertots  FP; 
Currie  v West  of  Scotland:  Edinburgh 
Aceda  v Melrose;  Jed-Forest  v Watson- 
Ians  Stirling  County  v Hawick.  Second 
MiMwd  Bigger  v Kilmarnock;  Gala  v 
Kirkcaldy;  Glasgow  Hawks  v Dundee 
HSFP;  Kobo  v Preston  Lodge;  Mussel- 
burgh v Peebles.  IHrd  DhUeor  Aber- 
deen G$FP  v Stewartry;  Ayr  v SeUdric 
Glasgow  Southern  v HK  [head/ Jordan  hill; 
Glenrothes  v Gordon!  ans;  Gtgwarta  Mel  R> 
v Grangemouth. 

CUIS  MATCffiSi  Plymouth  v Penzance 
(230);  Preston  Grasshoppers  v Wrkby 
Lonsdale  (215). 

REPRESENTATIVE  MATCHi  London 
Countiee  U-21  v N Zealand  U-n  (11A5. 
Twickenham). 

Tonflnw 


UWtCv  Newtown. 

Tomorrow 


' ■n 


■ha  oupi  BOTbfhMbM  Bairlord  TlgBni  v 
Reading  (23,  AI  unwell):  Beeston  v South' 
goto  (23,  Hlghflobje);  Cannock  v Old 
LouaMnnlm  non  — -■ 


gats  (23,  Highflgtds);  Cannock  V Old 
Louflhtontens  (23a  HeBwrtOn};  Canter- 
buty  v Hounslow  (13,  PokJ-FaimJ;  CHch- 
eeter  v HemnstBad  ft  jl  kmMh«s  EhL<>\. 


(13.  Clarenca  Pk). 

■ha  miliars  cwumb  nm± 

asctoell  v Epsom  H3);  Bradlord  v 
Siough  (212  UghtcUtHi):  Chelmslara  y 
Southampton  p.O);  Oldsbury  Greys  v Trn. 
jans  (130.  Manchester  fey.  Ealing  u 
Ijdtamtur  (2i5.  EastccAe  HC):. Exeter  v 

SS5 " \sss-* 


Tomorrosv  i 

EXPRESS  COP.  Basingstoke  v Ayf  (6  0);  1°°^ 

Manchester  » Notfingham  (63). 

mnniflW  PHNIBI  LEASUNr  Rib  v 1 tatoMBoggnpi  * Newbridge:  Merthyr  y 


m o 


Loncesniro  (630). 


I h 1230):  Olton  » T Vale  (20):  Poyntun  v 
Owrnwood  (130):  Suntrury.v  Wetton  (i.oy- 
Suton  c v Swindon  (230):  Whtaey  Bey  5 
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Still  finding  his  range . * . Mike  Catt  is  not  the  first-choice  kicker  for  his  dub  Bath  but  has  been  given  the  job  by  his  adopted  country 


PHOTOGRAPH:  TOM  JENKINS 


Catt  confident  in  his  conversion 


Robert  Armstrong  says  critics  should 
recognise  the  attacking  qualities  of  the 
much-maligned  England  kicker  and  fly-haff 


IT  IS  sorely  time  Mike 
Catt’s  critics  stopped 
knndring  seven  bells  out 
of  him.  chastising  him  for 
what  he  cannot  do  instead 
offering  up  a small  prayer  for 
what  he  can  do  extremely 
well- 

Sure,  the  Bath  and  England  ' 
fly-half  can  be  disappointing, , 
frustrating,  even  inftirlating, ! 
yet  on  his  day  he  can  also  be 
the  playmaker  of  every 
schoolboy's  dreams,  pinging 
out  marvellous  miss-passes, 
making  the  kind  of  midfield 
break  that  has  genuine  cut- 


ting edge  and  at  times  scoring 
imperiously  at  the  pasts. 

Clive  Woodward,  the  only 
England  coach  in  living  mem- 
ory  to  do  a jig  of  celebration 
when  his  side  score  a tty,  has 
yet  to  savour  his  first  Test 
victory,  yet  he  keeps  picking 
Catt  and  the  chances  are  the 
No.  10  will  add  another  cap  to 
his  tally  in  next  week’s  meet- 
ing with  the  All  Blacks.  Catt 
is  Woodward's  natural  dop- 
pelganger,  a highly  unpredict- 
able talent  who  enjoys  risk- 
taking and  pooh-poohs  safe 
percentage  football. 


v S ':  ..  Aaw»^s  SO  Success 
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“1  never  know  what  I am 
going  to  do  next,  irrespective 
of  whether  it  is  the  kicking 
gamp  or  the  running  game,” 
admitted  Catt  candidly.  ”1  am 
very  unpredictable  whether  I 
am  on  the  halfway  line  or  on 
my  own  22. 1 know  defenders 
try  to  mark  me  out  of  the 
game  but  1 don't  play  to  a set 
plan  and  that  makes  It  diffi- 
cult for  them.  I enjoy  getting 
involved  in  the  physical  side, 
maybe  too  much  sometimes, 
but  that's  the  way  I am  made. 

"The  No.  10  area  is  one  the 
opposition  want  to  break 
down  because  they  think  it  is 
a weak  area.  But  defence  is 
one  of  the  strongest  aspects  of 
my  game  and  in  that  area  Phil 
de  Glanville  and  myself  work 
particularly  well  together. 
Probably  defence  helps  get  me 
selected.  ! 

"Obviously  they  think  I , 
have  got  something  special.  | 
Maybe  it  is  enthusiasm,  my  ■ 
love  for  the  game  of  rugby.  I 
Clive  Woodward  has  the  same 
passion  for  the  game  — you 
saw  him  jumping  up  and 
down  on  the  touchline  last 
Saturday.  It's  good  to  have 
that  feeling  at  the  top  because 
it  will  filter  down  to  the 
players." 

Clearly  Catt  will  face  stiff 
competition  for  his  place 
when  Alex  King,  the  gifted 
Wasps  player  who  had  to 
withdraw  from  the  recent 
Australia  game,  recovers 
from  his  knee  operation. 

However,  the  23-year-old 
King  stm  has  everything  to 
prove  at  Test  level  whereas 
the  25-year-old  Catt  wins  his 
26th  cap  against  South  Africa; 
his  country  of  origin.  Apart 
from  Jason  Leonard,  the 
No.  10  is  the  most  experienced 
international  in  today's  Eng- 
land line-up. 

“The  Springboks  are  very 
physical,  very  aggressive  and 
they  are  still  the  world  cham- 
pions,” Catt  pointed  out. 
"Still,  the  atmosphere  in  the 
England  squad  is  as  good  as  it 
was  with  the  Lions.  We  have 
young,  enthusiastic  players 
who  have  come  on  well  In  the 
last  two  Tests.  They  add  a bit 
of  spice  and  make  things 


more  enjoyable.  Generally  I 
think  things  went  well  for  me 
in  the  Tests.  I know  1 took  the 
right  options  though  1 didn't 
always  execute  them  prop- 
erly. This  season  if  somebody 
wants  to  do  something  new 
everyone  else  in  the  England 
I squad  reacts  to  it  People  have 
a positive  mentality  which 
has  gone  down  tremendously 
well  in  training  sessions." 

Those  supporters  who 
watch  Bath  week-in,  week-out 
know  that  Catt  Is  frequently 
the  catalyst  of  those  high- 
scoring  wins  their  Premier- 
ship rivals  tend  to  take  for 
granted.  Since  Stuart  Barnes 
retired  in  1995  Catt  has 
steadily  grown  into  the  No.  10 
shirt,  seeing  off  the  more  ce- 
rebral challenge  of  Richard 
Butland  and  resisting  tenta- 
tive attempts  to  pair  him  per- 
manently with  de  Glanville  or 
Jeremy  Guscott  in  the  centre. 

Goalklcking,  as  England 
found  to  their  cost  last  week, 
is  the  most  obvious  skill  in 
which  Catt  lacks  match  prac- 
tice. Bath  continue  to  rely  on  | 
Jon  Callard  to  turn  penalties 
into  points,  which  puts  the  1 
ever  willing  Catt  in  the  diffi- 
cult position  of  kicking  for  his 
country  without  optimum 
preparation.  Little  wonder  he 


enlisted  the  help  of  the  kick- 
ing guru  Dave  Aired. 

“I  have  always  believed  2 
have  a big  job  to  do  at  No.  10 
and,  if  I miss  the  kicks  at 
goal,  I must  not  let  that  affect 
the  rest  of  my  game  — thank  1 
God,  it  didn't  last  Saturday. 
It’s  a bonus  to  be  able  to ! 
switch  off  and  not  worry  j 
about  errors.  Some  people  I 
only  have  to  miss  a couple  of 
kicks  and  their  whole  game 
goes  to  pieces.  I enjoyed  the 
New  Zealand  game  immensely. 

“I  think  instinct  pulls  me 
through  a lot  of  games  — 
when  space  opens  up  in  front 
of  me  I pick  that  up  very 
quickly.  I believe  I have  been 
taking  the  right  options  but 
sometimes  my  kicking  out  of 
hand  has  not  been  done  cor- 
rectly. I have  also  got  a bit  too 
involved  in  the  mechanics  of 
goalklcking  and  my  natural 
flow  has  not  been  there  as  it 
was  a few  weeks  ago.  Goal- 
kicking  went  well  at  training 
but  at  Old  Trafford  every- 
thing tightened  up. 

“It  was  the  first  time  I 
really  messed  up  a big  inter- 
national but  I don’t  have  a 


long-term  problem  about  goal- . 
kicking.  1 know  I can  do  it. 


Last  season  Z got  the  balance 
right  between  kicking  and 


running  and  I was  pleased 
with  my  performance  in  the 
Wales  game.” 

It  is  hardly  surprising  that 
England  at  regular  intervals 
send  out  an  SOS  for  Catt.  hav- 
ing flirted  not  very  convinc- 
ingly with  Paul  Grayson, 
Mark  Mapletoft  and  King  as 
well  as  briefly  recalling  Rob 
Andrew  to  sit  on  the  bench. 

Catt.  as  he  points  out,  is  a 
committed  apostle  of  the  mod- 
em game  which  puts  groat 
pressure  on  the  fly-half  to 
penetrate  tightly  organised 
defences  and  exploit  every 
gap  with  his  speed  of  foot  or 

hanri  • 

’The  selectors  keep  coming 
back  to  me  because  ulti- 
mately they  want  a No.  10 
who  plays  the  game  all  in 
hand,"  said  Catt,  "My  atti- 
tude has  always  been  to  cor- 
rect an  error  immediately 
whenever  I do  something 
wrong.  The  game  doesn’t  wait 
for  you  and  you  should  not 
wait  for  the  game.” 

• Phil  Larder's  appointment 
as  England's  full-time  coach- 
ing adviser  was  yesterday 
confirmed  by  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball Union.  Larder,  52,  the 
Rugby  League's  first  director 
of  coaching,  will  start  his  new 
job  on  Monday. 


Miller  out  of  Canada  T est 


IRELAND,  whose  captain 
Keith  Wood  withdrew 
from  their  side  earlier 
this  week,  suffered  another 
blow  last  night  when  his 
fellow  Lion  Eric  Miller 
polled  out  of  tomorrow's 
Test  against  Canada  at 
Lansdowne  Road.  1 

The  Leicester  So.  8 has  | 
been  struggling  with  ankle 
ligament  damage  after  a i 
punishing  month  for  club  i 
and  country.  He  joins  a | 
third  Lion,  the  lock  Jeremy  1 
Davidson,  on  the  sidelines. 

Leinster's  Victor  Costello 
replaces  Miller  in  the  back 
row.  Eddie  Balvey  of  Shan- 
non remains  on  the  bench. 


Ireland’s  team  manager 
Pat  Whelan  said:  “We  were 
hoping  against  hope  that 
Eric  would  make  it-  That’s 
why  the  decision  was  taken 
so  late.  But  he  has  just 
missed  out.  Td  say  he’s  only 
a couple  of  days  away  from 
fitness. 

“His  loss  Is  a blow  to  ns, 
we’ve  now  lost  three  out  of 1 
our  four  Lions  this  year.  | 
And,  If  yon  add  up  all  the 
knocks  and  injuries  we  1 
have,  ll  players  are  un- 
available for  selection. . 
From  a small  country  that’s  ' 
a big  hole  in  our  pooL” 

Whelan  is  not  underesti- , 
mating  his  opponents. 1 


“Canada  have  won  back-to- 
back  Pacific  Rim  series  and 
pushed  Wales  very  hard 
this  year.  And  they  have  an 
Irish  coach  who  knows  our 
players  and  style  inti- 
mately," he  added,  refer- 
ring to  the  Cork-boni  Pat 
Parfrey,  who  won  one  cap 
for  Ireland  against  the  1974 
All  Blacks  and  is  now  a doc- 
tor In  Newfoundland. 

Canada  will  be  at  full 
strength,  having  made  lx 
changes  from  a side  that 
lost  26-10  to  Ireland  A on 
Wednesday.  Their  captain 
and  fly-half,  Gareth  Rees  of 
Wasps,  has  recovered  from 
a stomach  bug. 


Snooker 


Sport  in  brief  I Rugby  League  | Motor  Racing 


Hendry  takes  an  early  lead 
as  Stevens  battles  nerves 


Golf 


CBve  Kuerten  In  Preston 


SPEPHEN  HENDRY,  trying 
to  stretch  the  22-match 


wJho  stretch  the  22-match 
winning  streak  at  the  Guild 
Hall  which  has  embraced 
three  of  his  five  Liverpool 
Victoria  UK  titles,  took  a com- 
manding 6-2  interval  lead 
oyer  Matthew  Stevens  in  a 
bfist-of-17-frame  semi-final 
here  yesterday. 

The' afternoon’s  chief  sob' 
plot  was  Hendry’s  pursuit  of 
hi$  400th  tournament  century 
— 144  more  than  Steve  Davis, 
his  nearest  rival  In  this 
category.  , 

He  made  85  In  the  opening 
frame  but  failed  to  develop 
the  penultimate  red  to  a 
. portable  position.  In  the 
second  be  reached  81  before 
miming  the  penultimate  red. 
Most  fmstratingly,  he  made 

96  m the  fifth,  potting  the  last 

red  but  leaving  the  cue-bail 
equidistant  between  pink  and 
hippkt  which  were  oh  their 
spots.  The  tricky  piak  failed 
to  a baulk  pocket 

Hendry  also  had  runs  of  68 
aid.  62.  in,  reaching  6-6.  A 
scrappy  black  ball  made  it  6-0 < 


before  Stevens  showed  his 
| quality  with  frame-winning 
breaks  of  83  and  97  to  reduce 
this  to  6-2. 

Having  beaten  two  top-eight 
players,  Mark  Williams  and 
j John  Parrott,  Stevens,  20,  lost 
5-6  to  John  Higgins  in  fast 

month’s  semi-finals  of  the 
Grand  Prix  at  Bournemouth. 
He  beat  Williams  again  here 
and  made  some  impressive 


Colin  Montgomerie’s  record 
fifth  successive  Order  of 
Merit  victory  has  helped  to 
earn  him  the  European 
Tour’s  Johnnie  Walker  Golfer 
of  the  Year  award  for  the 
third  year  in  a row. 


Non-Super  clubs 
aid  smugglers 


Strict  Belgian  tobacco  ban 
threatens  grand  prix  future 


|>nSIGHLEY  and  Working- 
IV  ton,  who  face  expulsion 


In  last.year’s  Grand  Prix  he 
beat  Hendry  6-1  hut  was  pal- 
pably nervous  in  the  early 

frames  of  the  biggest  match,  of 
his  career  yesterday  and  sim- 
ply made  too  many  mistakes. 

Away  from  the  table  a dash 
has  developed  between  Hex 
Wlfllaxns,  who  was  elected 
chairman,  iff  the  World  Profes- 
sional BflUards  and  Snooker 
Association  fast  April,  and  its 
rbipP  executive  Jim  McKen- 
zie, appointed  in  July. 

Williams  has  been  trying  to 
persuade  fellow  hoard  mem- 
bers that  McKenzie,  who  has 
made  a fine  initial  impression 
in  snooker,  should  be  dis- 
missed from  the  post  Aboard 

meeting  will  be  held  on 
Monday. 


Sailing 

EF  Education  and  Brunei 
Snnerjy,  the  last  two  boats  on 
the  second  leg  of  the  Whit- 
bread Round  the  World  Race, 
finished  early  yesterday 
morning,  writes  Bob  Fisher  in 
Fremantle.  Christine  Guillem, 
skipper  of  the  all-woman  crew 
of  EF  Education,  said  the  leg 
had  been  easier  than 
expected. 


Squash 

Peter  NicoL  the  world  No.  2 
from  Scotland  who  defends 
the  title  at  the  tour's  third 
richest  tournament  the  Ma- 
hindra  International  in  Bom- 
bay next  week,  has  moved  to 
within  100  ranking  points  of 
Jans  her  Khan  after  reaching 
the  Qatar  final  this  week, 

writes  Richard  Jago. 


Cricket 

England’s  Texaco  Trophy  in- 
ternational against  South  Af- 
rica at  The  Oval  on  May  21 
has  sedd  out  within  48  hours. 


IVton,  who  face  expulsion 
from  the  League  next  week 
because  of  Insolvency,  were 
yesterday  offered  support 
by  other  non-Super  League 
clubs. 

When  the  Rugby  Football 
League  council  meets  in 
Salford  on  Wednesday 
members  will  be  asked  to 
exclude  these  two  clubs . 
from  next  season’s  fixtures 
because  they  have  failed  to  I 
come  up  with  adequate 
business  rescue  plans.  I 
- ..Officials  of  both  clubs, 
however^  won  strong  sup- 
port yesterday  when  they 
spoke  at  a meeting  of  the 
First  and  Second  Division 
dubs  Association  in  Dews- 
bury, which  passed  a reso- 
lution that  “no  club  In  ad- 
ministration or  with  a 
Corporate  Voluntary 
Agreement  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  Rugby  Foot- 
ball League  competitions”. 

The  EFL’s  proposal  can 
now  go  through  only  if  four 
of  the  19  association  dubs 
defy  this  resolution  and 
vote  with  the  12  Soper 
League  members. 


nice  Herd 


■BELGIUM’S  parliament 
Oyesterday  approved  a law 
banning  all  tobacco  advertis- 
ing and  sponsorship  from 
January  1,  1999.  Their  deci- 
sion not  to  grant  Formula 
One  special  status,  as  Britain 
hag  done,  moans  the  Belgian 
Grand  Prix  could  be  the  first 
to  be  cancelled  because  of  a 
country’s  policy  on  tobacco 
advertising. 

Formula  One’s  governing 
body,  the  FIA,  has  consis- 
tently warned  that  any  such 
blanket  ban  would  make  a 
race  in  that  country  untena- 
ble and  force  the  industry  to 
support  mqjor  events  else1 
where.  The  sport  Is  already 
under  pressure  to  hold  more 
grands  prix-  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Latin  America  and 
Asia,  where  governments  are . 
prepared  to  exempt  the  sport 1 
completely  and  tobacco  mar- 
kets are  growing, 

“In  view  of  what  the  HA 
have  said,  they  will  have  to 
scrap  the  Belgian  Grand  Prix 
in  the  fairly  near  future,”  said 
the  race's  organiser  Andre 


Maes.  “The  FIA  are  pushed  by 
the  Formula  One  teams  which 
are  pushed  by  their  sponsors, 
the  cigarette  producers.” 

Tlie  Belgian  ban  applies  to  ; 
billboards,  adverts  in  the 
press,  supermarkets  and 
pubs,  plus  sponsorship  of 
sport,  culture  and  music. 
Maes  said  it  was  too  early  to 
say  whether  legal  action 
could  be  taken  hut.  according 

to  Paul  Breeder,  a spokesman 

for  the  Belgian  tobacco  Indus- 
try: “It’s  clear  there  are  no 
small  escape  holes  as  some 
people  seem  to  think." 

However,  one  way  round 
, the  ban  may  be  to  allow  cars 
to  race  in  their  tobacco 
colours  without  any  direct 
identification.  This  already 
occurs  at  the  French  Grand 
Prix.  where  an  advertising 
ban  has  been  in  place  since 
1993,  as  weQ  as  at  the  British 
and  German  races  under  a 
voluntary  agreement 
The  Formula  One  paddock 
will  be  particularly  unhappy 
to  lose  the  Belgian,  event  be- 
cause it  is  held  at  Spa-Fran- 
conihamps,  widely  regarded 
as  the  most  exciting  circuit 
on  the  grand  prix  calendar. 
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Wales  v New  Zealand 


A collision 
within  a 


mis-match 


Paul  Rees  on  Lomu 
v Gibbs,  irresistible 
force  meeting 
immoveable  object 


WALES  have  not 
beaten  New  Zea- 
land for  44  long 
years  but  an  al- 
most inexplicable  air  of  opti- 
mism has  inspired  a 78,000 
sell-out  crowd  at  Wembley 
today.  What  was  seen  as  a 
walkover  two  weeks  ago  is 
being  portrayed  as  a Test  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

The  match  pitches  Jonah 
Lomu,  the  player  regarded  as 
the  hardest  man  to  tackle  in 
rugby,  against  Scott  Gibbs, 
the  player  whose  exploits 
with  the  Lions  in  South  Af- 
rica confirmed  him  as  the 
hardest  tackier  in  the  game. 
The  Welsh  centre  occupies  a 
unique  position  in  his  side. 
He  is  the  only  player  to  have 
tasted  victory  over  the  All 
Blacks  — with  the  Lions  in 
1993  — and  he  has  played  at 
Wembley,  for  St  Helens  in  the 
1996  Challenge  Cup  final. 

"1  have  never  seen  Lomu  in 
the  flesh,"  said  Gibbs,  “but 
there  is  no  question  teat  he 
takes  some  stopping.  We  must 
not  get  carried  away  by  his 
presence;  in  Christian  Cullen, 
Jeff  Wilson  and  Frank  Bunce, 
New  Zealand  have  the  players 
to  exploit  any  boles.  1 am  de- 
lighted that  Lomu  is  playing 
because  he  is  the  biggest 
name  In  rugby  and  be  gener- 
ates Interest. 

"People  talk  about  what  I 
did  in  South  Africa  but  Lomu 
has  a four-stone  advantage 
over  me  and,  if  he  is  running 
flat  out.  there  is  not  much  you 
can  do  except  fry  to  slow  him 
aid  wait  for  reinforcements.” 
Lomu  watched  the  second, 
decisive  Test  in  South  Africa 
live  on  television  at  his  New 
Zealand  home  last  summer 
and  felt  the  match  was  won 
by  a Welshman  — not  Nell 
Jenkins,  who  kicked  five  pen- 
alties, but  Gibbs.  “He  put  in 
the  most  awesome  display  of 
tackling  I have  ever  seen," 
said  Lomu.  “You  have  to 
respect  any  side  with  Gibbs 
in  it  1 could  not  guarantee 
running  through  him.  1 am 
sorry  that  Ieuan  Evans  is  not 
playing  because,  like  Gibbs,  | 
he  is  one  of  the  best  players  in 
the  world." 

On  paper  it  looks  a formal- 
ity. Wales  have  lost  their  last 
seven  internationals  against 
New  Zealand  by  huge  mar- 
gins, with  the  average  score 
standing  at  35-7.  They  fash- 
ioned a mere  two  tries  in 
those  matches  and  conceded 
37.  With  only  two  victories  In 
their  last  three  Five  Nations 
campaigns  and  with  a pack 
which  lacks  the  durability  of 
England's,  it  looks  all  black 
for  Wales. 

Yet  they  have  spent  the  past 
week  talking  themselves  up, 
saying  they  have  identified 
i weaknesses  in  New  Zealand's 
game.  Even  the  AU  Blacks’ 
coach  John  Hart  has  said  he 
believes  Wales  will  give  his 
side  their  toughest  test  this 
tour  because  of  their  creative 
ability  behind,  allied  with 
their  defensive  organisation 
in  midfield. 

Wales  do  not  have  the 
power  to  take  on  New  Zealand 
in  the  manner  of  England  last 
week,  where  the  home  side’s 
tactical  approach  mirrored 
that  of  the  Lions  in  South  Af- 
rica. Only  four  or  five  for- 
wards were  committed  to 
rucks  and  mauls,  the  others 
fanning  out  to  present  a 


strong  defensive  wall  to  stop 
the  All  Blacks  breaching  the 
gainline. 

New  Zealand  place  great 
store  on  the  gainline.  They 
are  not  keen  on  running  from 
behind  it  and  England  ex- 
ploited their  imprecise  kick- 
ing game.  Wales,  perhaps 
more  comfortable  with  the 
ball  in  hand  than  England  but 
with  a less  physical  pack, 
should  ensure  a more  open 
game  than  Old  Trafford. 
Wales  are  not  equipped  for  a 
confrontational  approach. 

They  have  made  much  of 
their  virtuosity  behind  but 
the  only  area  in  which  they 
look  to  have  an  advantage  Is 
in  the  centre,  where  the  pair- 
ing of  Allan  Bateman  and 
Scott  Gibbs  is  arguably,  with 
Jason  Little  injured,  the  best 
In  world  rugby. 

Wales  reputedly  had  the 
best  back  division  in  the 
world  when  they  went  to  New 
Zealand  in  1969  — Gareth  Ed- 
wards. Barry  John,  JPR  Wil- 
liams. Gerald  Davies,  Mau- 
rice Richards,  Stuart  Watkins 
and  Keith  Jarre tt.  The  AU 
Blacks  dominated  at  forward 
and  Wales  did  not  score. 

That  is  the  problem  facing 
the  Wales  coach  Kevin  Bowr- 
ing tomorrow.  His  main  hope 
lies  In  New  Zealand  playing 
with  the  abandon  that  they 
did  against  T.ian»nt  at  the 
start  of  their  tour,  when  they 
won  by  81  points. 

Cullen,  the  full-back,  scored 
four  tries  that  day  and  antici- 
pates an  abundant  supply  of 
possession  again  today. 

*T  have  always  looked  to 
run  the  ball  and  take  risks.” 


'If  Lomu  is 
running  flat  out 
at  you,  you  just 
try  to  slow  him 
up  and  wait  for 
reinforcements’ 


he  said.  “I  was  encouraged  to 
do  so  as  a boy  by  coaches  and 
John  Hart  is  no  different  It 
was  interesting  to  look  at 
Matt  Perry  at  Old  Trafford;  he 
is  an  attacking  full-back  with 
good  skills  hut  he  did  not 
seem  to  go  for  the  gaps. 

“There  la  an  attitude  in 
British  rugby  which  inhibits 
risk-takers  but  I expect  Wales 
to  be  different” 

It  would  be  just  like  New 
Zealand  to  do  the  unexpected. 
Their  tour  captain  Sean  Fitz- 
patrick. who  will  be  on  the 
bench  today,  hinted  as  much 
when  he  said:  “We  may  attack 
more  through  the  front  five." 
That  is  where  Wales  are 
weakest  and  where  New  Zea- 
land have  their  best  chance  of 
storming  over  the  gainline. 

The  M4  will  be  clogged 
today  with  the  exodus  from 
Wales  meeting  traffic  bound 
for  Twickenham.  There  has 
not  been  such  a sense  of  an- 
ticipation before  a meeting 
between  Wales  and  New  Zea- 
land since  1978,  when  the  All 
Blacks  won  with  a disputed 
penalty  In  Cardiff  two  min- 
utes from  time. 

Wales  have  an  excellent 
chance  of  setting  a new 
pomts-scoring  record  against 
New  Zealand,  having  only  16 
to  beat  However,  in  what 
could  be  a basketball  score- 
line.  they  are  likely  to  have 
the  smaller  share  of  some  90 
points.  As  it  was  for  England, 
it  will  be  for  Wales  a matter  of 
honour  in  defeaL 


Wembley  teams 


Wahw  substitutes 
Dawfa*  (Canaffl) 

A Themm  (Swansra} 
P John  (Pontypridd) 

S wwrt*m«  (CanSff) 

S John  (CardBf) 
Humphrey*  (Cangt) 


UeLaod  (WaflcBto) 
Pwaw  (Wefllnoton) 
Blowers  (AueHand) 
Rfsdwhnann  (AuddancQ 
Altai  (Mttnawaou) 
FILqmixtrit  (AucMand) 


W Erickson 
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Body  blow a palled  calf  muscle  forces  Pete  Sampras,  the  world  No.  1,  to  retire  against  Magnus  Larsson,  giving  Sweden  a 2-0  lead  against  the  United  States  gswypsjny 

Davis  Cup  final:  Sweden  v United  States 

US  suffer  as  Sampras  limps  out 


Martin  Palmer 
In  Gothenburg 


PETE  SAMPRAS,  the 
world  No.  1 from  the 
United  States,  hob- 
bled out  of  the  Davis 
Cup  final  here  last  night  to 
leave  Sweden  within  one  vic- 
tory of  making  azsexzds  for  the 
defeat  by  France  at  the  same 
stage  last  year. 

A pulled  calf  muscle  forced 
Sampras  to  give  best  in  toe 
third  set  against  Magnus  lars- 
son  and,  with  Jonas  Bjorkman 
having  already  beaten  Michael 
Chang  in  four  sets,  Sweden 
take  a 2-0  lead  into  today’s 
doubles,  with  the  reverse 
singles  due  tomorrow. 


Chang . ; vrare  enpooting 
ends  in  defeat  by  Bjorkman 


Football 


Sampras  ran  through  toe 
first  set  comfortably  enough 
6-3  but  lost  toe  second  7-6  — 
going  down  7-1  in  toe  tie-break 
— and  was  leading  2-1  in  the 
third  when  he  retired. 

His  departure  immediately 
brought  back  memories  of  the 
semi-final  here  three  years  ago 
when  Sampras  first  beat  Lars- 
son but  retired  with  a ham- 
string injury  in  the  third 
singles  against  Stefan  Edberg 
and  Sweden  won  the  tie  3-2. 
The  United  States  also  lost  the 
final  4-1  to  Sweden  here  in 
1984  when  they  were  also  the 
dear  favourites. 

Larsson  was  5-4  ahead  in 
the  second  set  when  Sampras 
initially  received  treatment. 
He  had  his  left  ankle  strapped 


when  the  team  doctor  was 
allowed  an  hum?  timeout  to 
pyammp  Sampras's  left  foot, 
which  had  a makeshift  com- 
press below  the  big  toe. 

The  American  held  serve  in 
the  next  game  and  saved 
three  set-points  two  games 
later  but  was  clearly  ham- 
pered by  toe  injury  in  the  tie- 
break.  After  three  games  of 
the  third  set  Sampras  told  toe 
umpire  Andreas  Egli  he  could 
not  continue  and  shook  hands 
with  Larsson  before  walking 
off  court  to  whistles  from  the  1 
11,000  crowd. 

Earlier  Bjorkman,  who  has 
risen  65  places  to  world  No.  4 
this  year,  proved  stronger  I 
and  more  consistent  than  i 
Chang,  ranked  one  place  i 


higher,  In  winning  a scrappy 
battle  waged  largely  from  toe 
baseline  7-6, 1-6, 6-3, 6-3. 

Bjorkman  broke  Chang’s 
serve  three  times  in  that  final 
set  and  converted  his  second 
match-point  to  win  in  four 
minutes  Short  of  three  hours. 
'It’s  incredible,”  said  Work- 
man. ‘It  makes  all  the  train- 
ing worthwhile-” 

The  first  set  had  lasted  one 
hour  and  10  minutes  with  all 
but  three  of -the -games  going 
to  one  or  more  deuces.  Chang 
dropped  his  serve  to  trail  6-5 
in  a game  that  included  a 
double  fault  possibly  caused 
by  one  of  the  paper  planes  oc- 
casionally hurled  on  the  court 
from  the  crowd. 

Chang  recovered  quickly  to 


break  serve  for  a 2-0  lead  and 
rolled  through  the  second  set 
in  26  minutes.  There  were  two 
breaks  of  serve  each  early  in 
the  third  but  arguably,  the  key 
moment  came  in  . the  sixth 
game  wtaeb  Bjorkman  was  one 
point  away  from  going  4-2 
down.  He  slipped  on  .toe  fast 
indoor  carpet  near  toe  net  but 
recovered  to  win  the  point 
"That  was  a big  turn-around," 
he  admitted.  "When  I got  the 
break  back,' I bad  to  fed  that-I 
was  in  the  match  again.” 
Bjorkman  broke  Chang’s 
service  again  for  a decisive 
5-3  Lead  when  the  American 
hit  a forehand  wide.  The 
Swede  then  served  out  for  the 
set,  with  two  successive  aces 
for  good  measure. 


PwldPw»l**lnM*Bloun**_ 

Every  Open  has  one. 
Unless  a total  un- 
known leads  in  toe 
first  or  second  rounds, 
toe  Open  concerned  isnot  a1 
proper  championship.  By  that 
criterion  toe  Australian  Op® 
here  at  the  Metropolitan  club 
is  definitely  the  real  thing. 

After  36  holes  it  is  led  by 
Nick  <yBsm,  toe  latest  to 
Join  the  like  of  Wayne 
Stephens,  BUI  Longmuir  and 
David  Hulsh,  all  of  them  ffeet- 
frigiy  famous  on  the  champi- 
onship courses  of  Britain. 

When  it  comes  to  un- 
knowns, OTSern  is  not  so 
much  anonymous  as  invisi- 
ble. Last  year  he  made  just 
one.  cut  on  the  Australian 
Tour.  This  year  he  made  toe 
cut  last  week,  came  through 
week’s  qualifying  event 
for  the  Open  and  now  leads 
with  an  ll-under-par 

total  of  133. 

But  be  is  only  one  shot  in 
front  of  Lee  Westwood,  who  is 
rapidly  acquiring  one  of  the 
highest  profiles  in  golf-  The 
24-year-old  from  Worksop 
hfrnfoH  the  last  two  holes  for 
a six-under-par  66.  He.  to 
tom,  is  one  ahead  of  Greg 
Norman  when  O’Hera 
looks  over  his  shoulder  he 
win  see  formidable  figures. 

Westwood  bad  seven  bird- 
fee  and  the  one  that  pleased 
him  most  came  off  his  worst 
drive.  He  hoOked  toe  tall  into 
thiok  rough  on  the  18th  and. 
after  deliberating,  decided  to 
use  a nine-iron. 

He  would  normally  use  this 
chib  for  a 140-yard  shot  yet 
this  time  the  ball  travelled  188 
yards  — and  by  design.  "I 
knew  we  would  get  a flier,*' 
said  Westwood,  “and  I knew 
when  it  landed  it  would 
bounce  more  than  usual." 
The  ball,  as  expected,  ran  up 
to  eight  feet  and  was  duly 
holed. 

Westwood  had  said  before 
the  tournament  that  he 
hoped  to  win,  a view  he  con- 
firmed yesterday,  adding: 
“Obviously  Greg  is  still 
around.  You  can't  take  toe 
world  No.  1 too  lightly  when 
he's  only  one  behind  you." 

When  he  turned  profes- 
sional, Westwood  was  in  awe 
of  Norman.  This  year, 
though,  they  played  two 
rounds  of  the  Open  at  Royal 
Troon  together  and 
Westwood’s  opening  drive  at 
toe  par-four  1st  found  the 
green.  Did  Norman  attempt 


to  follow  him?  “Yes*’2K 

WeS«L  Jid  he  suc««i? 
“No,"  he  said  with  a 

O’Hern’s  story  ^ heart 

rimes  caddying  for 

She  was  unable  to  8**  JJJJ 

day  off  for  tta  first  rrnmd- and 

so  O’Bern  carried  hfe  own 
tag.  He  gave  himself  some 
good  lines  on  toe  greens,  too, 
Shrng  with  eight *** 
sive  single-putt 
total  he  took  only  24  ptoto-.. 

The  couple  live  to  Perto 
1,600  miles  away,  and  Alana 
caught  the  red-eye  flight  ar- 
riving in  Melbourne  at  Sam- 
That  meant  that  0*Hern  bad 
to  aet  up  at  4am  to  meet  her. 
then  go  back  to  bedfor  JJJ 
hour  before  his  10am  teetinfe; 
He  then  had  a bc«ey-free  66 
and  leads  an  important  tour- 
nament for  the  first  tune  to 

his  life.  „ 

Nonnan  is  attempting  to 
win  toe  event  for  an  unprece- 
dented third  successive  time. 
Jack  Nicklaus.  who  won  the 
championship  six 
never  managed  the  kat'tttek 
though  he  did  secure  the  title 
four  times  in  five  years. 

The  defending  champion 
had  five  birdies  and  an  eagle 
yesterday  in  his  67,  striking  a 
three-wood  second  at  the  long 
6th  243  yards  on  to  toe  green. 
*Tm  not  hitting  it  quite  right 
yet,”  Norman  said,  “but  with 
the  help  of  the  putter  I got  the 
job  done.’’ 

The  overnight  leader  Peter 
Looaid  finished  seven  shots 
off  toe  pace,  the  Australian 
Masters  champion  adding  a 
77  to  his  course-record  63  on 
the  opening  day.  One  shot 
aVipad  of  him,  on  139,  is  Scot- 
land’s Andrew  Coltart  who 
returned  a 74  yesterday. 

Darren  Clarke,  after  a 71  for 
143.  would  need  two  sensa- 
tional rounds  to  win  and,  at 
toe  end  of  a long  season,  there 
is  little  chance  of  feat  “The 
greens  are  so  East,"  be  said, 
“that  everything  is  magni- 
fied. If  you  get  the  pace 
wrong,  it  can  hurt  you.” 

So,  too,  can  toe  honesty  so 
essential  to  fee  playing  of  the 
game.  On  the  par-four  5th 
Clarke,  having  hit  a six-iron 
second  to  seven  feet,  had  a 
birdie  putt — at  least  until  his 
ball  moved  after  he  had 
addressed  it.  No  one  else  saw 
it  happen,  but  Clarke  called 
the  penalty  and  fee  fates  then 
allowed  him  to  hale  what  had 
become  a par  putt 


World  Cup  qualifying  playoff,  second  leg:  Australia  v Iran 

Lazaridis  is  quick  fix 


Garry  Penis  In  Melbourne 

STAN  LAZARIDIS 

returns  to  strengthen 
the  Socceroos  as  they 
prepare  to  fend  off  the  final 
challenge  for  the  32nd  and 
last  place  at  next  year’s  World 
Cup  finals. 

Australia  will  need  the  pace 
of  the  West  Ham  United 
player  when  they  take  on  Iran 
at  fee  MCG  today  at  Sam 
GMT.  The  Iranians'  counter- 
attacking left  Australia  gasp- 
ing in  fee  opening  45  minutes 
of  the  first  leg  of  their  play-off 
in  Tehran,  and  the  left  wing- 
er’s introduction  at  half-time 
helped  Australia  escape  with 
a l-i  draw. 

Lazaridis  will  shadow 
Mehdl  Mahdavxkla,  who 
found  acres  of  space  during 
Iran’s  series  of  fast  and  fre- 
quent counter-attacks  last 
weekend. 

“Mahdavikia  is  very  quick 
but  Stan  should  be  able  to 
match  him."  the  Australia 
coach  Terry  Venables  said. 
Lazaridis’s  wide  runs  on  toe 
left  should  open  up  spaces  in 


Results 


Football 

S-CCOUMTOC9  UCMU 

West  Ham  5.  fpswfcfi  0. 


AUSTRALIAN  OHM  (Uatoouma):  UM- 
Ins  miMid  raced  scants  tAv$  antes 
State):  133  N CHom  67.  66-  134  L 
Westwood  (GB)  68, 65. 146  0 Wrman  68. 
fir.  ITS  B Partridge  57. 5ft  S AJUtn  88.  70. 
137  P Michetaon  (US)  <59.  68.  138  S 
Laanay  85. 72. 138  A Cotart  (GB)  66. 74:  S 
Apptejr  89.  70;  P Devarrpprf  (NZ)  88,  7B. 
140  C Parry  70. 70;  R Damron  (US)  60,  7?. 
P Lonard  53. 77. 141  G Evans  (QB)  TO.  71; 
P&wUarML  73  143  C Cteftners  7ft  72;  fl 
Atlanta  68.  7*:  V Singh  {FIB  73.  69:  C 
Spence  67.  76,  D Anderson  67.  75;  j I 
Goopor  77.  77:  M OUeswaccnta  {US)  69,  73.  i 
143  R Staptwns  71.  72  D Clarke  (Nl)  72.  ! 
71;  R Davis  72.  71. 

zOWASWE  omt  (Harare).-  Law** 
—semi  io«A»tt  scorn  (SA  unless  State): 
131  0 Flctardt  57. 6«.  138  J Kingston  66. 
67.  134  M Murfess  66.  70,  M MeNufty 
(SM)  68.  58.  137  B Pappas  70.  67;  W 
Coetsee  69.  eft  C Whlteta*  68.  6S.  138  A 
Crum  70.  68.  138  0 van  Station  71.  58. 
440  S van  Vuunn  70. 70;  K Stone  71. 6ft  & 
Dawfcsn  70.  70;  B Vaugnan  71.  59;  N He- 
mann  71.  SS. 

Tennis 

DAVIS  CUP  (Gateonburg):  Hmb  Swaden 
2.  US  0 {J  cyarimss  K M Chong  7-5,  T-ft 

6- 3.  6-3;  M l avian  K P Sempra*  3-6. 

7- ft  3-1  (rat). 

OfflOPtAM  WOMEN'S  TOW  CHAMP*. 
ONSHfl*  (Bsj-ktogsJde);  WrW  DMatoo: 
BMtu  1.  Sudan  1 (OB  Omt):  ataglast  L 


the  centre  for  Mark  Viduka 
and  last  week’s  goalscorer, 
the  Leeds  United  forward 
Harry  Kewell,  to  exploit 

It  is  Venables’  first  taste  of 
World  Cup  play-off  football 
but  there  is  more  than  a 
touch  of  d&ja  vu  about  this 
game.  As  ever,  the  torment  of 
Euro  96  has  come  back  to 
haunt  him. 

El  Tel  says  be  is  not  a great 
believer  in  practising  penal- 
ties. but  admitted  yesterday 
that  five  Socceroos  in  particu- 
lar had  practised  their  penal- 
ty-taking techniques  behind 
closed  doors  at  the  MCG  last 
night 

With  away  goals  counting 
double,  Australia  need  only  a 
goalless  draw  to  advance  to 
France  98,  bat  a 1-1  scoreline 
after  extra  time  will  force  the 
game  into  penalties.  Venables 
would  prefer  to  not  endure 
any  pizza  adverts  over  the 
Christmas  period. 

Coincidentally,  today’s  ref- 
eree, Sandor  Puhl  of  Hunga- 
ry, bandied  England’s  Euro  96 
semi-final  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Germany. 

Valdir  Vieira,  the  Brazilian 


Woodrtjfte  (Surrey)  tet  to  A ion 

3- 6. 4-ft  $ SanAfi  M A Uodstadt  4-g.  6-4. 
6-3.  Franca  0.  Austria  1 (Frcncft  lint): 
taSl  A Cochatuux  lost  to  ■ Hkwitt 

4- fl.7-6.64. 

Basketball 

HBAi  tmtana  106.  voncouvar  85. 

Cricket 

SBCOMD  TOST  IKSQpur);  TUM  «ays  ln- 
61s  *85  |S  Qanguiy  ra.  R Dwm  as.  n 
Skteu  78.  A Kutn&lt  78,  M Azrurutfdln  62) 
v Sri  Lanka. 

TOM  HATCH  (Hobart):  Second  tar 
South  Ahfca  « (O  Klntman.  S Pdtoe* 
100.  P Symox  s«).  Wewm  AistreKa 
117-1  (MHuwoy  58no) 

SHamsLS  RHtSUfc  tUbeunw  South 
AuSraUa  452  CD  RKyoreW  81. 0 Wterer 
6ft  B Young  5ft  J Starts  60).  Victoria 
144-2  CD  Jonas  GSno,  LHsrpar  55).  arto- 
b*M>  Tasmania  307  (D  Marsh  fflnc. 
MuitflT  5-73)  and  ts-a  Ouaai want)  237  (j 
Usher  71). 

BIMWOftT  WHMi  Second  tar 
Mnborioyi  Bortar  278.  GreniatentJ  Want 
257  fL  Boaman  77).  Pint  tayi  Patwi 
Natal  v Eastern  Pretaca.  No  ptay.  rate. 
Johamaburff  Gaunng  69  {Cr«v«n 

5- ffl®.  Free  SU»1S-QCso*arfc>«  Boland 
100  (tie  VHItern  4-35.  Rlndal  4-17).  North- 
ana  4V4. 

American  Football 

Mb  Detroit  55.  Chicago  20;  Oalte  14. 
TamenaaZ7. 


ice  Hockey 


■UPamHAOlie  Baamostoke  3.  Brae*- 
neni. 

MHU  Ottawa  ft  Washington  l:  St  Lota  2, 
Los  Anoate  Z Calgary  2.  Chtege  Z 
Phoanls  1.  Ds0as  ft 


: who  is  three  weeks  into  his 
job  of  coaching  Iran  to  thefin- 
1 als,  this  week  met  the  player 
who  has  been  tipped  to  lift  his 
; side  to  victory  today. 

Suspended  far  the  Tehran 
i match,  Karem  Bagheri  ar- 
i rived  in  Melbourne  on  Thurs- 
I day  after  40  hours  of  travel- 
i ling  from  Germany,  where  he 
I plays  for  the  Bundesliga  club 
, Arminia  Bielefeld. 

Asked  how  he  felt  about 
picking  a player  whom  he  has 
not  seen,  Vierra  said: 
“Seventy  million  people  tell 
me  I must  play  him  — 1 am 
not  going  to  be  the  one  to  say 
no." 

Vierra,  the  essence  of  a 
hands-off  coach,  is  quietly 
confident  that  Bagheri,  rated 
by  Venables  as  Iran's  best 
player,  and  toe  target  men 
Kbodadad  Aziz)  and  Ali  Daei 
can  repel  toe  Australian  bat- 
tlers. The  sell -out  crowd  of 
96,000  will  politely  tell  him 
otherwise  if  Iran  CaiL 

AUSTTtAUAi  BosnlcJr.  Slater.  Mooro. 
Horwat  Tobin,  lazarttte.  Fewer.  ZWlc. 
v<dmar.  VteUia.  KowtjU. 

■(AKi  A&edzaden.  MaMaWMa,  KDaftoow. 
PayTvaW,  Saadavi.  Shabreudl.  Bsgneri. 
EsQIl.  Mansourian.  AzlzL  Daa). 
nafarat  S Pufil  iHuagary) 


Sailing 

WHITBREAD  ROUND  TUB  WORLD 
RACB  Vateo  Trophy  paaffiaaai  1.  Inno- 
vation Kvaemar  |2no  lag-  Ii0pt»)  Total 
207;  2.  EF  Language  (72)  197;  3.  sick  Cut 
(84)  188:  4.  Stxatatn  MaWt  (i25)  Wl:  5. 
Marti  Cup  |4fi)  15ft  6,  TotMte  (87)  157;  7. 
Ctmaia  Ftaclna  (601 132;  8.  S7  Education 
(3ft  60,  8.  enmaWuoargy  (24J  30. 


• Pout  GaKoHiw  returns  to  tea  Rttefiare 
, team  today  tor  |usl  long  anotq^i  to  tw  tea 

lane  tarewall  tor  a month,  writes  PaSrfc* 
Otem  Tha  England  attflefdar,  having  ax* 
; eaadad  iha  Scooteh  Football  MaocUalon'i 
dteeipnnvy  points  Bmrt  5y  Wng  ordered 
off  agaum  Celtic  10  taj*  ago.  tagins  a 
tovr-raatch  suspaMtod  tea!  win  kaap  him 
out  until  ilia  nast  Old  Hm  gatna.  ai  Cattle 
Part  an  January  a 

Oaacnigaa  and  Hangars,  howavar,  hvre 
«o  pray  teflt  tea  wtehar  doaa  not  daterto- 
rata  in  ow  mWtfla  o * tee  monte.  0 any  or 
, teagamaahateactwdiiedtenwswaraio 
be  postoonad.  im  woula  not  ba  iwiiaMa 
1 la  twee  Celtic. 

(Ungars.  who  have  Brian  Laudrup  Dock 
from  injory  and  cordon  Curia  and  fllno 
Gattuso  also  tree  a*  suspension,  are  ex- 
pected to  dhaa  on  tea  leaders  Hearts  by 
taking  two  of  SI  Johnsons  at  home  fife 
agatiKKin.  Hearts,  four  points  ahead. 
would  reteam  at  tee  Bp  The  Tynec**«e 
aide,  who  ware  doe  a mast  Dundee 
United  at  Turnstile*,  are  Idle  because  of 
tomorrow's  Coca-Cola  Cup  Bust 

• The  Tennessee  Oltors  deBvwred  what 
COU d be  tee  taw  mow  to  tfte  Dallas  Cow 
boys’  flawed  season  whan  teay  Inter* 
eeptad  tea  beknr-par  Troy  Altaian  three 
terns  and  reamed  a turn hie  lor  a touch- 
down Id  beat  the  five-0 m»  defending  NFC 
East  champions  77-1*.  TTie  Cowboys  are 
now  In  danger  of  missing  the  AmertCta 
tooteau  piuy-efts  lor  tee  first  tone  in  seven 


Middlesbrough 
reject  returns 
to  prove  a point 

ALAN  MILLER  has  a 
point  to  prove  when  he 
returns  between  fee  posts 
today  for  Middlesbrough 
against  West  Bromwich  Al- 
bion. Bryan  Robson  sold  the 
Londoner  to  Albion  for  a 
bargain  £400,000  in  March, 
since  when  he  has  kept  u 
clean  sheets  in  32  games. 

He  was  a key  member  of 
the  side  who  won  the  First 
Division  title  in  1995  bat 
lost  his  place  after  promo- 
tion into  the  Premiership. 
His  move  to  Albion,  first  on 
loan  and  then  permanently, 
has  been  bailed  as  a mas- 
ter-stroke by  Ray  Harford. 

The  First  Division  lead- 
l ers  Nottingham  Forest  are 
at  Ipswicb,  for  whom  David 
Johnson  makes  his  home 
debut  in  Bryan  Hamilton’s 
first  game  as  coach.  Chris 
Bart-Williams  hopes  his 
sore  knee  will  clear  up  so 
that  Forest  can  retain  the 
side  who  drew  at  Middles- 
brough in  midweek. 

Manchester  City’s  man- 
ager Frank  Clark  yesterday 
urged  his  players  to  Ignore 
new  ranonrs  that  the 
chairman  Francis  Lee  was 
ready  to  walk  out  and  leave 
the  dub  embmroiled  In  an- 
other takeover  battle. 

He  has  told  them  that  Lee 
had  assured  him  such 
reports  were  “complete 
nonsense”. 

“The  players  should  not 
be  concerned  about  these 
reports,”  said  Clark  as  he 
prepared  for  the  short  trip 
to  Stockport,  whose  man- 
ager Gary  Megson  is  a for- 
mer City  player. 

“City  are  a huge  dub 
with  huge  support  but  I’ve 
no  real  interest  in  them 
now,"  said  Megson.  “This 
is  a massive  game  for 
Stockport  The  whole  town 
Is  talking  about  it.” 

The  Wolves  midfielder 
Simon  Osborn  has  recov- 
ered from  a major  knee  In- 
jury and  is  pressing  for  a 
place  against  the  visiting 
QPR,  his  former  dub. 

Huddersfield's  top  scorer 
Marcus  Stewart  returns 
1 after  hamstring  trouble  to 
! form  a £2  million  partner- 
1 ship  with  newcomer  Wayne 
Allison  when  Bury  visit  the 
1 McAJplne  Stadium  with  a 
new  name,  Paul  Dalglish, 
in  the  squad.  Sounds  fiun- 
1 ffiar?  Yes,  he*s  Kenny’s  son. 
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Football 


Rovers  sign 
Sutton  for 
six  years 


Ian  Ross 


CHRIS  SUTTON  has 
chosen  to  spend  the 
most  significant 
years  of  his  career 
with  Blackburn  Rovers.  Hav- 
ing recently  graduated  to 

England's  senior  side,  the  24- 
year-old  striker  might  have 
kept  his  options  open  by  de- 
clining renewal  offers  but 
yesterday  he  signed  a new 
six-year  contract 
Only  12  months  ago  Black- 
burn were  in  turmoil.  Now 
their  senior  players  are  form- 
ing an  orderly  queue  outside 
Roy  Hodgson's  office  to  sign 
long-term  contracts.  Earlier 
this  month  he  also  obtained 
the  signatures  of  Kevin  Gal- 
lacher  and  Billy  McKinlay  on 
new  forms. 

“After  so  much  speculation 
it  really  does  feel  great  to 
have  my  long-term  future 
sorted  out  in  this  way,”  said 
Sutton,  whose  goals  helped  se- 
cure the  Premiership  title  in 
1395,  a year  after  he  became 
Blackburn's  record  signing  at 
£5  million  from  Norwich  City. 

“I  think  that  we  are  all  very 
happy  with  the  current  set-up 
here.  Things  are  going  welL 
We  are  winning  games  and 
there  is  a great  respect  for  the 
wanagpr  throughout  the  club." 

The  best-laid  plans  of  Shef- 
field Wednesday’s  manager 
Rot  Atkinson  came  apart  at 
the  seams  yesterday  when  he 
flailed  to  sign  Coventry  City’s 


{&™er  England  B defender 
David  Burrows. 

Atkinson  had  hoped  to 
swap  his  Welsh  international 
midfielder  Mark  Pembridge 
for  Burrows  but  the  deal  was 
scuppered  shortly  before  yes- 
terday's noon  transfer  dead- 
line when  Pembridge  an- 
nounced that  he  could  not 
agree  personal  terms  with 
Coventry.  Undeterred,  Atkin- 
son wOl  seek  to  push  through 
the  package  early  next  week. 

Today  he  takes  his  side  to 
Southampton,  where  two  for- 
mer Wednesday  favourites, 
Carlton  Palmer  and  David 
.Hirst,  will  do  their  utmost  to 
prevent  Atkinson  winning 
two  games  in  a row. 

Everton  yesterday  com- 
pleted the  signing  of  the  Shef- 
field United  player  Carl  Tiler. 
He  and  Mitch  Ward,  also 
signed  from  United  earlier 
this  week,  will  probably  play 
in  today's  basement  battle 
with  Tottenham  Hotspur  at 
Goodison  Park. 

• La2io  are  to  sell  a 50  per 
cent  stake  in  their  striker 
Giuseppe  Signori  fo  Samp- 
doria  for  £2.7  million.  The 
deal  is  Intended  to  allow  Si- 
gnori to  play  for  the  Genoa 
side  until  the  end  of  the 
Serie  A season,  whereupon 
Sampdoria  would  have  to  pay 
another  £2.7  million  if  they 
wanted  to  sign  him  perma- 
nently. Alternatively,  Lazio 
could  give  Sampdoria  their 
money  back  and  reclaim  the 
player. 


Liverpool  fury  at 
block  on  Friedel 


THE  immediate  pressure 
on  David  James  eased 
yesterday  when  Liver- 
pool’s application  for  a work 
permit  for  the  goalkeeper 
Brad  Friedel,  who  played  for 
the  United  States  in  the 
1994  World  Cup,  was  rejected 
by  the  Department  of 
Employment. 

Liverpool,  who  had  hoped 
to  fly  him  in  for  their  match 
against  Arsenal  at  Highbury 
tomorrow,  are  furious  at  the 
time  it  has  taken  to  reach  an 
“unsatisfactory  conclusion" 
and  are  considering  taking 
the  matter  further. 

Friedel  has  the  right  of  ap- 
peal but  this  is  the  fourth 
time  he  has  had  an  applica- 
tion rejected  — Newcastle, 


Middlesbrough  and  South- 
ampton were  the  other  clubs 
who  wanted  him  — and  his 
advisers  may  consider  that 
avenue  Is  pointless. 

Liverpool's  application, 
made  seven  weeks  ago,  was 
held  up  by  red  tape  and  a 
High  Court  hearing  over  a 
similar  application  from 
Portsmouth  for  the  Austra- 
lian goalkeeper  Zeljko  Kalac. 
A DoE  spokesman  said:  “We 
didn't  fed  Friedel  met  the  cri- 
teria in  that  be  had  to  have 


played  in  75  per  cent  of  Amer- 
ica’s competitive  internation- 
als in  the  past  two  years.” 

Fulham  have  also  been 
blocked,  but  by  the  Football 
League.  They  had  hoped  to 
field  three  new  players  at 
Preston  today,  Alan  Neilson 
from  Southampton,  Derby's 
Paul  Trollope  and  Steve 
McAnespie  from  Bolton,  but 
their  fax  to  register  them  ar- 
rived too  late. 

Newcastle's  Colombian 
striker  Faustino  Asprilla,  still 
suffering  the  effects  of  stom- 
ach surgery,  will  be  out  until 
Christmas.  He  had  hoped  to 
return  last  week  after  two 
months'  absence. 

The  Portsmouth  physio- 
therapist Neil  Sillett  has  been 
fined  £250  and  warned  as  to 
his  future  conduct  by  the 
Football  Association  after  be- 
coming involved  in  a brawl 
during  a against  Brad- 
ford City  last  month-  The 
Bradford  manager  Chris  Ka- 
mara  escaped  with  a warning. 

Johan  Cruyff  is  expected  to 
be  released  from  hospital  next 
week  after  suffering  a heart 
attack  on  Wednesday.  A 
spokesman  said  he  had  an- 
gina hut  his  condition  was 
stable. 


NO  WONDER  ALEX 
LOOKS  SURPRISED. 
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WE  KNEW  HIS  LINE-UP 
BEFORE  HE  DID. 
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Football  Diary 


Martin  Thorpe 


Gunning  for  the  top  job . . . the  Arsenal  midfielder  hankers  after  management,  but  not  while  he  is  still  in  the  first  team  at  Highbury  tommy  htndley 

Diary  of  a boss  in  waiting 


David  Platt's  playing  career  may  be  in  its  final  stages  but,  reports 
Roy  Collins,  this  student  of  the  gametias  big  ideas  for  his  future 


David  platt,  with 
a prodigiousness  fo 
shame  Adrian  Mole, 
has  been  scribbling 
in  a secret  diary  for 
some  years,  budding  a folder 
of  more  than  250  pages  for  the 
day  footballers  cease  calling 
him  Flatty  and  refer  to  him  as 
Boss  instead. 

It  is  not  exactly  a manage- 
rial blueprint,  he  says,  be- 
cause successful  football  man- 
agement owes  more  to  luck, 
sudden  inspiration  and  sheer 
bloody-mindedness  than 
grand  designs.  Anyway,  after 
more  than  400  professional 
club  appearances  and  52  in- 
ternational caps,  Platt  has 
more  knowledge  in  his  head 
than  he  could  commit  to  a 
dozen  encyclopaedias. 

“I  just  jot  things  down  now 
and  again,”  he  says.  “It  might 
be  an  idea  I’ve  had  or  some- 
thing someone  else  bas  said 
or  done.  The  boss  might  do  a 
session  in  training  that  I 
think  is  different  or  Interest- 
ing, And  rn  say.  yes,  I en- 
joyed that  and  make  a note  In 
the  folder." 

Platt  turned  down  a move 
Srozu  Arsenal  to  the  Tokyo 
club  Urawe  Red  Diamonds  in 


the  summer  after  a 36-hour 
stay  in  Japan.  He  also  ruled 
out  the  possibility  of  becom- 
ing Southampton  manager  be- 
cause Saints  did  not  fancy  the 
idea  of  him  slipping  back  into 
match  kit  on  Saturdays. 

•‘Player-manager  would 
seem  the  natural  next  step,” 
he  says.  “I  have  this  hanker- 
ing to  go  into  management  I 
want  that  farther  challenge. 
But  Fm  back  in  Arsenal’s 
first  team  and  I think  I have 
been  playing  well  So  with  18 
months  left  on  my  contract, 
management  or  player-man- 
agement isn’t  necessarily 
JtamtoenL” 

The  idea  may  be  no  more 
than  a nag  at  the  back  of  his 
mind.  But  it  appears  enough 
to  rule  out  a move  to  another 
dub  as  a player.  “With  this 
idea  about  management  I 
wouldn't  be  able  to  commit 
myself  100  per  cent  as  a 
player  elsewhere;  that’s  why  I 
tinned  down  Middlesbrough.” 

Two  years  ago,  Platt  says, 
he  was  totally  ill-equipped  for 


Since  then,  part  of  his  mind 
has  acted  like  a fly  on  the 
dressing-room  wall,  monitor- 
ing conversations,  disputes 


and  tactical  changes  and  com- 
paring the  outcomes  against 
what  he  would  have  done. 

He  senses,  though,  that  he 
has  been  preparing  for  power 
since  his  first  day  in  footbalL 
“I  have  always  thought 
deeply  about  the  game,  al- 
ways been  interested  in  tac- 
tics. In  a way  I have  been 
shaping  my  career  all  along.” 

Christian  Gross,  the  new 
Spurs  coach  who  is  hot  on 
mental  techniques,  would  be 
impressed  with  the  way  Platt 


Part  of  his  mind 
has  been  acting 
like  a fly  on  the 
dressing-room 
wall:  ‘I  have 
always  thought 
deeply  about 
the  game  and 
its  tactics’ 


has  been  able  to  visualise  his 
career  as  a steadily  rising  dot 
on  a graph.  "My  philosophy 
has  always  been  to  ask  more 
and  more  of  yourself  until 
you  can't  ask  any  more. 

"At  Manchester  United  as  a 
kid  1 was  playing  in  the  third 
team  and  reached  a point 
where  it  wasn't  taxing  me  any 
more.  So  I moved  to  Crewe,  a 
big  step  down  from  being 
pampered  to  taking  my  own 
kit  home  to  wash.  But  the 
football  started  to  ask  ques- 
tions of  me  again. 

“1  didn’t  want  to  snake  an- 
other stepping-stone  move 
towards  the  top,  so  when  I 
was  ready  1 joined  Aston 
Villa.  After  that,  England  and 
then  Italy  were  the  natural 
goals.  Now  management  will 
be  the  final  step.” 

Platt’s  England  career  died 
with  the  Euro  96  challenge. 
But  he  will  not  be  kicking 
every  ball  when  the  World 
Cup  finals  are  played  in 
France.  He  has  fulfilled  all  his 
ambitions,  including  captain- 
ing his  country,  and  is  keen 
to  see  what  the  young  pre- 
tenders can  achieve. 

“We  have  got  a lot  of  good, 
young  players  in  the  squad 
and  the  beauty  is  they  have 
experience  at  the  highest 
leveL  Paul  Scholes,  Nicky 
Butt  and  David  Beckham 
have  played  against  the  best  I 


in  Europe  for  Manchester 
United.  A game  against  Ju- 
ventus  in  Turin  in  the  Cham- 
pions League  is  worth  100 
appearances.  . - • * 

“My  only  concern  is  they 
will  have  no  idea  how  big  the 
World  Cup  is  until  they  get 
there.  I didn't  have  a due.  I 
remember  scoring  the  winner 
in  the  last  minute  of  extra- 
time  against  Belgium  In  199% 
the  next  minute  I was  led  into 
the  biggest  room  I’ve  ever 
seen  with  one  chair,  one 
microphone  and  the  world 
and  bis  wife  wanting  to  know 
what  r thought” 

At  least  Platt  has  realistic 
hopes  of  a championship 
medal  with  Arsenal,  who 
entertain  Liverpool  tomorrow. 
He  says:  “We  are  much  better 
equipped  than  last  year  but 
nowhere  near  as  well 
equipped  as  Manchester 
United.  Nor  is  any  other  team. 

“Alex  Ferguson  keeps  his 
players  happy  publidy  but 
there  must  be  unrest  behind 
the  scenes.  Phil  Neville  is  an 
England  player,  yet  often 
cant  get  in  the  United  team. 
But  hell  be  asking  himself: 
'Where  else  can  I win  so  many 
trophies?’  Where  do  you  go 
after  Manchester  United?" 

The  obvious  corollary  is: 
where  do  you  go  after 
Arsenal?  “Precisely,"  agrees 
Platt  The  player,  that  is. 


Performance  of  the  week: 
Steve  Staunton,  whose  all- 
round performance  In 
Bucharest  an  Tuesday 
helped  give  Aston  Villa  a 
lifeline  in  their  Uefia  Cup  fie 
with  Steaua. 


AN  Other 


BORN  in  Hayes  and 
christened  after  a famous 
swinger,  this  skilful  and 
perceptive  footballer  had  a 
host  of  admirers  but  was 
not  without  his  critics, 
who  said  he  should  be  tn 
the  thick  of  the  action 
more  often.  He  made  his 
wamfl  with  some  strutting 
capitalists  before  becom- 
ing a guest  at  the  house  of 
Grimaldi,  where  he  met 
someone  who  decided  his 
future.  A major  junction 
still  lay  ahead  and  for  a 
time  he  was  on  the  currant 
bun.  Now  he  Is  with  an 
even  bigger  national 
Lost  week:  Kerry  Dixon 
(Reading,  Chelsea.  Southamp- 
ton, Luton  Town.  MiUwall, 
Watford  and  Doncaster 
Rovers). 


Premiership  preview 


Relaxed  United  turn  up  the  heat 


David  Lacey 


ANCHESTER  United 
are  ahead  of  schedule, 

which  is  depressing 

news  for  the  teams  still  hop- 
ing to  give  them  a run  for 
their  money  in  the  Premier- 
ship. By  reaching  the  quarter- 
finals  of  the  Champions 
League  a fortnight  early.  Alex 
Ferguson  has  given  himself 
more  time  to  concentrate  on 
two  domestic  fixtures  that 
may  weD  find  the  bookmak- 
ers refusing  to  take  any  more 
bets  on  United  winning  their 
fifth  title  in  six  seasons. 

Tomorrow  Manchester 


The  week's 


transfers 


Mn  Vlldng  Sttpnmgw  (Nor)  b> 
Erenon  £800.000.  Hu*  Ward  Stamaw 
United  to  Everton,  Bari  Titer  Shadow 
United  to  Everton-  Onter  Start  Ew- 
ton  to  SfWRteM  United  (SMItoftf  United 
received  Steen  and  £300000  In  tohenge 
tor  Wart  and  nier).  Pari  Train**  Derby 
to  Rdham  E600.QC0.  Aten  Mafaret  South- 
ampton tio  Fulham  £250.000.  Stave 
Intonate  Bolton  to  Futeam  £100400. 
DnU  Curtate  Vftaterts  (9m)  to  Aston 
VHa  nominal  tea.  Ola  Won  SonrtBoi 
Undent  to  Moicto  tree.  Store  Our  *»»-. 
aaa  Orebro  to  Dundee  tinted.  Mfaboter 
Wi tote  Deity  to  CarftslD  toon.  Ctefa 
ADm  NomnQham  Forest  to  Luton  lean. 
Hal  Oreeefj  Ipcwfch  to  P*wberough 
loan,  tad  Hecfttodbettere  SundarUnd  to 
Scaftofwgti  tow,  Ttaatnas  Cmh  Ctyde- 
twtlc  to  Dumbarton  loan.  Satuawl  Dallr 
Stranraer  to  AIMon  Rowes  loan,  terns 
mean  Sloniiousamulr  to  AftOB  fOAn, 
Raj  mend  fta  tenderer  Dundee  to  Fortar 
loan.'Stnait  Okay  Canto  to  Greenock  loan. 
Dank  Hakim  Hearts  to  Cawdwibtob 
toan.  Cato  WePewid  Ayr  to  Ctjdatan* 
loon,  late  mmtfoa  St  Jemnatone  to 
Searbocougi]  loan. 


United  are  at  home  to  Black- 
burn Rovers,  a point  behind 
them  in  second  place  and  at 
present  the  only  team  within 
striking  distance.  A week 
today  United  visit  Liverpool 
for  a morning  kick-off  which 
means  that  by  next  Saturday 
lunchtime  they  could  have  ex- 
tended their  lead  to  seven 
points.' 

With  their  remaining  fix- 
ture in  Group  B of  the  Cham- 
pions League  solely  a matter 
of  pride  and  prestige  — Fer- 
guson is  keen  to  beat  Juven- 
tus  a second  time  and  show 
Turin  that  his  players  are  no 
longer  overawed  by  the  Sta- 
dio  Delle  Alpi  — United  can 
now  concentrate  on  accumu- 
lating enough  Premiership 
points  fo  ensure  that  what- 
ever happens  in  Europe  this 
season  they  win  be  back  In 
the  richest  tournament  next 
time  around. 

- The  notion  that  a Manches- 
ter United  team  lacking  Eric 
Cantona  would  find  the 
Champions  League  too  much 
of  a distraction  to  become 
only  the  fourth  English  dub 
to  complete  a championship 
hat-trick  now  seems  rather 
quaint  Last  season,  having 
scrambled  into  the  quarter- 
finals of  the  Champions 
League  with  somewhat  less 
aplomb  than  they  shown  this 
time,  United  were  eight 
points  off  the  lead  in  the  Pre- 
miership a week  before 
Christmas.  They  then  won 
nine  league  matches  out  of  11 
and  drew  the  other  two  to 
break  the  back  of  the  contest. 


A similar  run  now  is  very 
likely,  for  a year  has  further 
strengthened  Ferguson’s  op- 
tions. Tomorrow,  for  exam- 
ple, he  win  he  without  Paul 
Scholes,  who  starts  a three- 
match  ban.  but  has  Ole  Solsk- 
jaer  available  to  join  Teddy 
Sherfogbam  and  Andy  Cole 
in  attack.  Or  he  can  move 
Ronny  Johosen  to  midfield 
and  recall  Henning  Berg  to 
centre-back 

Roy  Hodgson,  while  not 
short  of  players,  is  hardly  in 
the  same  category.  The  Black- 
burn manager  has  lost  Colin 
Hendry  and  Martin  Dahlin  to 
injuries  and  may  be  without 
Kevin  Gallacher,  who  is 
under  treatment  for  a dam- 
aged achilles  tendon. 

Only  the  late  header  from 
David  Platt  that  enabled 
Arsenal  to  beat  United  3-2  at 


Solsbjaer . . Available 


Highbury  three  weeks  ago 
has  kept  Manchester  United 
in  sight  at  the  top  of  the  Pre- 
mier League.  But  suspen- 
sions, injuries  and  defeats  at 
Derby  and  Sheffield  Wednes- 
day have  slowed  the  momen- 
tum of  Arsdne  Wenger's  side. 

Dennis  Bergkamp  will  be 
back  from  a three-match  sus- 
pension to  face  Liverpool 
tomorrow  but  Arsenal  wiB 
still  be  below  strength  and 
grateful  that  the  opposition 
have  Robbie  Fowler  and  Paul 
Ince  still  suspended.  The 
young  Spaniard  Alberto  Men- 
dez may  make  his  first  start 
for  Arsenal  in  a Premiership 
game  at  Highbury  and  Ian 
Wright  will  look  for  his  first 
goal  in  sis  games. 

This  could  be  a pivotal 
week  for  the  Liverpool  man- 
ager Roy  Evans,  who  badly 
needs  the  right  result  before 
feeing  Manchester  United. 

Christian  Gross,  mean- 
while, has  recalled  two  36- 
year-cM  defenders  — Gary 
Mabbutt  and  Clive  Wilson  — 
for  his  Tottenham  squad  to 
fiace  bottom-of-the-tahle  Ever- 
ton at  Goodison  Park  today. 

One  of  them  will  replace 
Justin  Edinburgh  who  will  be 
out  for  up  to  three  weeks  after 
damaging  a hamstring  in 
Monday  night's  defeat  by 
Crystal  Palace.  Everton  will 
give  a debut  to  the  Norwegian 
goalkeeper  Thomas  Myrhe. 

Barnsley,  who  meet  Leeds 
in  a Yorkshire  derby  at  Oak- 
welL  are  able  to  select  from  a 
near  fall-strength  squad  for 
the  first  time  this  season. 


THE  Diary  will  not 
poll  the  wool  over 
your  eyes:  there  are  a 
lot  of  sheep  in  mid-Wales. 
There  is  also  a lot  Of  ha- 
tred between  mid-Walians 
and  north  Wallans. 

You  need  to  know  this  to 
appreciate  why  Gary 
Stubbs  wrote  what  he 
wrote  in  the  Bangor  City 
programme  of  October  12. 

Gary,  the  programme  edi- 
tor, had  been  less  than  im- 
pressed by  events  in  an 
earlier  game  between  the 
mid-Wales  team  Caersws 
and  the  north  Wales  team 
Rhyl  when  a flock  of  fans 
of  the  former  had  taunted 
the  players  and  fans  of  the 
latter  with  cries  of 
“Scousers”  — a reference 
to  Rhyl’s  habit  of  using 
players  from  LiverpooL 
Gary  was  not  going  to  lie 
down  like  a lamb  and  take 
that.  So  on  behalf  of  all 
north  Wallans  he  wrote  in 
the  Bangor  programme  for 
the  Aberystwyth  game: 
“We  abhor  racism  in  any 
form  especially  when  it 
was  from  a group  of  inbred 
sheep*******s.”  He  did  not 
mean  sheepshearers. 

As  one  might  expect,  a 
lot  of  people  bleated  about 
that  — so  much  so  that 
Gary  was  reprimanded  by 
the  club,  the  League  of 
Wales  ordered  Bangor  to 
publish  a fall-page  apology 
in  the  programme  for  the 
next  game  with  Caersws 
and  fined  them  £100. 

So  why  did  Gary  do  it? 
His  excuse  was  in  a field  of 
its  own.  “I  was  over- 
worked and  had  fin,”  he 
said,  “and  my  state  of 
mind  was  not  at  its  best.” 
A clear  case  of  mad-sheep 
disease. 


VHE  news  that  Manches- 
I ter  City  are  seriously 
thinking  of  moving  into 
the  stadium  being  built  for 
the  2002  Commonwealth 
Games  and  that  Maine 
Road  might  be  turned  into 
a tram- depot  should  come 
as  no  surprise  to  City  fans 
who  think  that  the  club 
has  been  going  off  the  rails 
for  years.  . 


IS  THIS  why  Manchester 
City  have  lost  their  way? 
Last  week’s  match  pro- 
gramme asked:  “How  do 
you  get  to  Bradford?” 
Answer:  “If  the  UK  was  a 
Manchester  City  shirt, 
Bradford  would  be  just 
near  the  *r’  in  Brother.” 
(Spotted  by  Peter  Birbeck 
of  Carlisle). 


HERE  is  another  reason 
for  ending  tobacco 
sponsorship  in  sport.  “Lin- 
coln mild  cigars”  it  says 
on  the  beer  mat.  “Sharing 
life’s  great  moments.”  And 
what  great  moment  might 
that  be?  “Who  managed 
Liverpool  to  the  Premier- 
ship?” it  asks  on  the 
reverse.  “Answer:  Kenny 
Dalglish.”  Wrong.  Liver- 
pool have  never  won  the 
Premiership.  “Give  that 
man  a cigar,”  says  the 
beermat.  No.  Give  him  a 
Rothmans  (spotted  by 
Martin  Seddon 


of 


Manchester). 


NOT  everybody  at  Ports- 
mouth wants  to  see 
Terry  Venables’  Austra- 
lian team  beat  Iran  in 
today's  World  Cup  quali- 
fier. The  19-year-old 
striker  Ashkan  Karimza- 
deh  would  prefer  Austra- 
lia to  lose.  Ashkan  is  of 
Iranian  descent;  his  father 
Changis  is  a former  Iran- 
ian international.  “I  obvi- 
ously hope  Iran  win  and  go 
to  the  finals,”  he  said  be- 
fore being  put  on  the 
transfer  list  (only  Joking). 

'"jFilE  Argentina  coach 
■ Daniel  Passarella  is  not 
known  for  his  lenient 
views.  He  has  stopped 
players  wearing  earrings 
and  refuses  to  pick  those 
with  long  hair.  However, 
he  has  reversed  one  of  the 
rules  imposed  by  his  pre- 
decessors — the  ban  on  sex 
before  games.  Well,  sort  of 
reversed  tL  “We  will  im- 
pose some  limits,”  he  says. 
“We  will  not  permit  it  in 
the  team  hotel.” 

So  where?  “There  will  be 
no  objections  If  they  rent  a 
house,”  he  said,  “or  look 
for  somewhere  else  to  do 
it.”  The  mind  boggles. 


lAfHICH  player,  accord- 
Wing  to  Carting  Opta 
statistics,  “committed  the 
highest  number  of  fouls 
for  every  minute  spent  on 
the  pitch  during  list  sea- 
son?” Francis  Beuall?  Vin- 
nle  Jones?  Roy  Keane?  No 
— that  nice  Alan  Shearer. 

Apparently,  until 
Christian  Gross  ar- 
rived, the  Spurs  team-talk 
before  kick-off  was  known 
as  the  pre-amble. 
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South  Africa  the  latest  challenge 


Tower  Of  Strength  . . - Archer  and  hi«  Rn  gland  mil  pa  gnus  practise  their  Hne-mrt  drills  at  Hmihamphin  In  preparation  tor  today's  meeting  with  the  world  champions 
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Twickenham  teams 
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EngtandateUbitM  Sooth  Africa  MtatKolm 

Grayson  (Northampton)  Swart  (Western  Province) 
Healey  (Utoasafif)  D«  Beer  (Free  Stela) 

Rowniree  (Leicester)  van  Zyl  (Mpumalanga) 

Began  (Bath)  Stirvtaf  (Western  Province) 

Shaw  (Wasps)  Meyer  (Free  State) 

Sheesby  (Wasps)  Protein  (Free  State) 


CHawfn 
(New  Zealand) 

Twickenham,  2pm 
Live  on  Sky  Spoils  2 
As  Sve  UV  (4. 7 5pm) 


David  Lacey 


Why  25  into 
one  won’t  go 
where  fame 
is  the  game 

HALLS  of  feme  should 
not  be  places  where 
almost  any  hat  can  be 
hung  according  to  the  merest 
whim  of  fashion  or  fancy.  In 
American  sport  the  honour  Is 
about  as  rare  as  an  Order  of 
Merit  in  Britain. 

When  the  International 
Football  Hall  of  Fame  opens  its 
doors  In  Manchester  in  1999  it 


will  be  adorned  by  the  faces  of 
those  who  are  claimed  to  be 

the  world’s  best  25  players— 
or  to  be  more  exact  the  25 
outstanding  footballers  no 
longer  playing. 

To  arrive  at  this  conclusion 

the  orgamsers  polled  balf  a mil- 
lion Cans  In  110  countries  via 
the  Intsnet  This  produced  a 
list  of  65  names,  which  was 
whittled  down  to  25  by  30  sports 
writers  fixan  several  countries. 

For  a Mancunian  the  idea  of 
the  city  allowing  in  its  midst  a 
list  of  footballing  legends  with- 
out  Denis  Law  may  sound  like  a 
case  for  In  terpoL  That  is  al- 
ways tire  problem,  with  exer- 
cises of  such  an  arbitrary 
nature;  they  start  more  argu- 
ment than  they  solve. 

Usually  these  debates  are  the 
stuff  ofllfe  when  football  ano- 
raks gather.  But  what  is  good 
for  the  saloon  bar  becomes  an- 
other matter  entirely  when  the 
names  are  given  quasi-official 
status  as  the  centrepiece  of  a 
as  million  museum  which  will 
be  visited  by  soccer  mite  from 
all  over  the  world. 

The  tact  that  the  leading  10 
players  include  six  finran  Brit- 
ain and  Northern  Ireland 


England  expand  horizons 


Robert  Armstrong  looks  for  signs  of  the 
promised  style  from  Clive  Woodward’s  side 


T! 


HE  long  shadow  of  the 
Lions’  summer  spec- 
tacular in  South  Af- 
rica will  fall  on 
today’s  eagerly  awaited 
Twickenham  match  between 
thA  new-age  Rngbmi  and  the 
born-again  Springboks. 

Much  as  Lawrence  DaHag- 
lio.  the  England  captain, 
would  prefer  to  put  the  Lions’ 
triumph  behind  k™,  compar- 
isons will  be  drawn  between 
the  best  of  British  and  Eng- 
land’s finest  as  they  set  about 
reversing  South  Africa's  em- 
phatic win  here  two  years 
ago. 

It  Is  worth  remembering 
that  the  Lions  clinched  the 
Test  series  in  Durban  with  six 
Englishman  in  their  line-up, 
of  whom  four  — ■ John  Bent- 
ley, Matt  Dawson,  Richard 
Kin  and  Dallaglio  — are  in 
the  England  team.  Jason 
Leonard,  Nell  Back  and  Mike 
Catt  also  figured  In  the  Test 
series,  while  Martin  Johnson, 
a magnificent  Lions  captain, 
is  missing  because  of  a one- 
match  ban  for  punching. 

In  other  words,  fee  Lions' 
input  into  the  Twickenham 
shoot-out  is  significant 
enough  to  give  England  a pay- 


might  make  the  customers 
doubt  not  so  much  the  interna- 
tional nature  of  fee  original 
poll  as  the  impartiality  of  the 
hacks  who  compiled  the  short- 
list The  Germans  in  feet  must 
have  already  conducted  that 
the  whole  thing was  concocted 
by  Basil  Fa  why. 

Few  would  quarrel  wife  the 
presence  of  Pele’s  name  at  fee 
top  of  the  heap  although  this 
football  correspondent  feels 

that  Alfredo  DiStefano  was  the 
better  all-round  player.  But  the 
rating  cfBobby  Chariton. 
Bobby  Moore  and  Gordon 

Wanks  ahead  of  Prams  Bwkwi- 
bauer.  with  only  one  other  Ger- 
man, GerdMQIler.  in  fee 
frame,  suggests  a vote  based 
mare  car  nostalgia  than  reality. 

For.  while  Chariton  and 
Moore  were  great  footballers  In 
ffaeirown  right  mik!  Banks  Has 

probably  neve-been  bettered 
intheartofsafegnhDoeeping, 
fee  World  Cup  triumph  of  1966 
remains  England’s  oiily  suc- 
cess m a major  international 
tournament,  whereas  the  Ger- 
mans have  won  three  World 
Cups,  three  European  Champi- 
onships and  have  appeared  in 
those  finals  10  times. 


etiological  edge  — been  there, 
done  it  got  fee  T-shirt  — ■ bat 
not  so  overwhelming  that 
England  could  be  mistaken 
for  fee  British  Isles.  The 
Springboks,  too,  have  kept 
the  hard  core  of  last 
summer’s  Test  side,  though 
injury  has  deprived  them  of 
two  world-class  performers, 
Joost  van  der  Westhuizen  and 
Andre  Joubert 

Senior  England  players  like 
DaBaglio,  Bentley  and  fee 
South  African-bom  Catt  will 
have  warned  fee  newcomers 
in  their  side  about  the  daunt- 
ing physical  challenge  posed 
by  fee  Springboks,  who  could 
wen  be  more  intractable  up- 
front than  fee  All  Blacks.  It 
would  be  self-deluding  to 
imagine  feat  South  Africa's 
high-scoring  Test  wins  in 
France  this  month  were  based 
on  anything  other  than  orga- 
nised forward  power. 

England,  having  surprised 
fee  All  Blacks  at  Old  Trafford 
with  their  tenacity  in  the 
tight  and  fee  loose,  now  have 
an  excellent  modus  operandi 
to  which  they  must  add  a 
more  flexible  range  of  options 
in  the  midfield.  This  week's 
squad  sessions  at  Roehamp- 


A Teutonic  football  hall  of 
fame  might  be  no  less  biased 
but  it  would  be  hard  to  argue 
wife  fee  inclusion  of  Fritz 
Walter,  who  inspired  West  Ger- 
many's World  Cup  final  tri- 
umph of  1S54  when  they  beat 
Hungary  against  all  the  odds, 
or  GQntherNetzer,  the  Bohe- 
mian who  added  a new  dimen- 
sion to  the  team  who  won  the 
1972  European  Championship 
playing  fee  best  football  of  any 
German  side  before  or  since. 

OST  of  those  fortunate 
enough  to  watch 
George  Best  at  his 
peak  will  be  content  to  see  him 
ranked  second  only  to  Pele.  But 
as  Northern  Ireland  did  not  ap- 
pear in  a World  Cup  proper 
between  1958  and  1982  Best's 
international  credentials  rest 
largely  on  the  evidence  of  his 

European  Cup  performances 

for  Manchester  United,  and  in 

particular  his  destruction  of 
BenficalnlS86and  1968. 

Scotland  have  been  badly 
short-changed.  Kenny  Dalglish 
was  a fine  footballer  but  he  did 
not  have  Law’s  presence  and 
many  Scots  would  put  Jim 
Baxter  ahead  cf  both.  The  pres- 


ton were  by  all  accounts 
fierce  and  uncompromising, 
so  much  bo  that  Phil  de  Glan- 
ville,  Kyran  Bracken  and 
Tony.  Diprose  all  received  or 
aggravated  injuries  that  have 
mled  them  out  of  action. 

One  can  be  certain,  though, 
that  Clive  Woodward,  the 
England  coach,  will  have 
worked  hard  to  refine  Eng- 
land’s movement  whenever 
the  ball  is  freed  from  rucks 
and  mauls.  It  will  be  fascinat- 
ing to  see  bow  the  rising 
young  midfield  stars.  Nick 
GreenstoCk  and  Will  Green- 
wood, integrate  with  Catt 
when  he  gets  fee  ball  in  hand 
going  forward  into  the  jaws  of 
some  of  the  most  streetwise 
defenders  in  world  rugby. 

'Tin  happy  to  say  England 


won’t  be  bringing  out  a video 
on  fee  way  we  prepare  for  our 
Tests,"  Dallaglio  said  In  a la- 
conic reference  to  a recent 
Lions  video  that  provided  a 
remarkable  insight  into  the 
intense  bonding  and  psyching 
up  feat  happened  in  fee  dress- 
ing-room. Nevertheless,  it  is  a 
safe  bet  that  pugnacio  as  com- 
petitors like  Richard  Cocker- 
ill,  Garath  Archer.  Leonard 
and  Dallaglio  himself  will 
have  rammed  home  the  im- 
portance of  never  taking  a 
step  backwards  in  Bok 
company. 

If  fee  English  pack  can  es- 


ence  of  John  Charles,  Tom 
Finney,  Stanley  Matthews, 
Duncan  Edwards  and  Billy 
Wright,  along  wife  Lev  Yashin 
and  Ferenc  Puskas,  win  also 
remind  the  clientele  that  things 
were  happening  in  football  be- 
fore Match  of  foe  Day. 

But  they  were  also  happen- 
ing abroad  and  the  absence  of 
Raymond  Kopa.  Luis  Suarez, 
Omar  Slvori,  JosefMasopust, 
Ernst  Ocwirk,  Juan  Schlaffino 
and  their  like  merely  hardens 
fee  view  feat  this  is  an  essen- 
tially British  exercise. 

All  right,  so  four  more  Brazil- 
ians— Garrincha.  Jairzinbo, 
Roberto  Rivdino  and  Zlco — 
have  joined  Pele  among  the 
famous  25.  Bui  no  Tostao?  No 
Gersoo?  And  of  course  no  place 
for  Argentina's  Diego  Mara- 
dona  because,  covenientlv,  can- 
didates had  to  be  retired  for  at 
least  three  years. 

England  fans  would  proba- 
bly make  the  cocaineaddicted 
Hand  of  God  their  first  choice 
/braHaEoflnfamy.  But  on 
ability  Maradona  Is  up  there 
wife  Pele,  DiSteCano  and  Johan 
Cruyff.  And  presumably  Best 
did  not  make  second  place 
because  ofhis  lifestyle. 


tohiteh  an  effective  working 
platform  Woodward  wfIL  want 
his  players  to  improve  on  fee 
Lions’  performance  in  one 
significant  respect:  fee  scor- 
ing of  tries.  Indeed,  it  was  fee 
Springboks’  achievement  in 
outscoring  fee  Lions  by  nine 
tries  to  three  over  their  three 
Tests  that  almost  certainly 
laid  fee  foundation  for  their 
astonishing  seven-try  victory 
in  Paris  a week  ago.  In  con- 
trast England  have  scored  one 
try  and  conceded  five  in  their 
15-15  draw  against  Australia 
and  25— 8 defeat  by  New 
Zealand. 

As  Dallaglio  said,  it  is  a 
great  deal  harder  to  stay  in 
touch  wife  a side  who  score 
tries  instead  of  kicking  penal- 
ties. The  boost  to  self-confi- 
dence, not  to  mention  fee 
points  difference,  is  invalu- 
able. Woodward  acknowl- 


edges feat  accurate  goalkick- 
ing  provides  useful  insurance 
but  his  overall  strategy  is  "to 
change  fee  mind-set  of  fee 
players”,  who  perhaps  sub- 
consciously have  been  con- 
tent to  see  their  attack- 
ing effort  rewarded  with 
penalties. 

If  England  hope  to  make  a 
credible  challenge  for  fee  1999 
World  Cup.  there  is  no  better 
place  to  start  than  Twicken- 
ham wife  a few  touchdowns 
against  the  reigning  world 
chflinptnnft.  Dallaglio's  men 
have  shown  the  first  green 
shoots  of  a much-heralded 
renaissance:  the  time  surely 
has  come  to  move  on  and  up- 
stage the  Springboks  with  fee 
blaze  of  exotic  colour  that 
Woodward  desires. 
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Brittle 
battles 
for  Sky 
cash 


Bober*  Kttson 


CLIFF  BRITTLE,  chair- 
man of  the  Rugby  Foot 

ban  union’s  manage- 
ment board,  was  flgbtme  Sky 
Television  last  ^®ht  tfosprte 
official  denials  that  the  RFU 
was  prepared  to  block  U 

satellite  coverage  of  next 
weekend’s  Test  between  Eng- 
land and  New  Zealand. 

Sky  has  exclusive  live 
rights  to  England’s  home  in- 
ternationals  and  the  RFU  has 

a “minimum  commitment"  to 
stage  two  Tests  against  either 
South  Africa,  Austraha  or 

New  Zealand  before  Christ- 
mas. This  season  there  are 
four  such  games  and  Brittle 
wants  additional  cash. 

In  a statement  he  revealed 
that  "a  document  which  may 
have  a bearing  upon  the  con- 
struction and  effect  of  some  at 
the  payment  terms  has  come 
to  the  RFCs  attention.".  The 
document  cannot  he  traced  in 
foe  RFU  files  and  its  exis- 
tence. according  to  Brittle, 
was  not  known  to  members  of 
the  executive  committee 
when  the  deal  with  Sky  was 
signed  in  July. 

He  has  called  for  immediate 
raiicg  but  Sky  has  set  a pre- 
condition requiring  the  RFU 
to  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
the  relevant  document  This 
was  “not  acceptable"  to  Brit- 
tle hut  Twickenham  sources 
insist  he  is  not  about  to  pull 
the  plug. 

"The  game  very  much  looks 
as  though  it  will  go  ahead  and 
be  televised  by  Sky."  said  a 
spokesman.  “It’s  been  blown 
out  of  all  proportion.  It’s 
really  just  a new  administra- 
tion coming  on  board,  one  or 
two  things  not  stacking  up 
and  fee  RFU  wanting  to  talk 
about  it” 

Publicly  at  least  Sky  has 
not  risen  to  the  bait,  high- 
lighting fee  final  paragraph 
of  Brittle’s  statement  which 
claims  fee  RFU  "wishes  to 
maintain  a good  relationship 
wife  its  broadcast  partner”. 

A spokesman  sald: 
‘‘Following  the  reports  in 
today's  newspapers  we  are  de- 
lighted the  RFU  has  cleared 
any  doubts  that  may  have 
been  raised  about  live  cover- 
age of  any  forthcoming  inter- 
nationals by  Sky  Sports." 
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Crossword  21 ,134 


A copy  of  the  Collins  English  Dictionary  will  be  sent 
to  the  first  five  correct  entries  drawn.  Entries  to  The 
Guardian  Crossword,  P.O.  Box  14641,  London.  EC1R  3JX, 
or  Fax  to  0171  278  9115  by  first  post  on  Friday  Solution 
and  winners  in  the  Guardian  on  Monday  December  8. 

Name ; 

Address  


Despite  the  strangeness  and  variety  of  sexual  fantasies  expressed  in 
Beardsley’s  work,  the  degree  to  which  he  lived  them  out  remains  an 
enigma.  Wilde  was  doubtful  about  him  being  active  in  any  direction. 
“Never  be  discovered  on  a coach  with  Aubrey,”  he  said.  “It  is  not  the 
slightest  bit  compromising.” 
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Set  by  Fawtey 

Clockwise  from  1,  the  due  to  the 
perimeters; 

"No  improvement  after 
eyfysis?  Forget  the  shrink!’ 
(Wend  4,1, SA3.S) 

Across 


8 1 may  put  on  a coot  outside 

the  house  (8) 

9  A real  change — about  five 
types  of  grub?  (6) 

10  Country  one  has  entered 

before  (4) 


11  The  last  you’ll  see  of  a 
League  side  (10) 

12  Stolen  gun  found  in  acar  (3^) 

14  Isaac  worries  about  nervous 
reaction  In  g painfcd 
condition  (8) 

15  Perhaps  sokfier  has  to  can 

base  about  ft  (7) 

17  Is  it  cooi  to  smoke?  People 
could  be  loth  to  follow  (7) 
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o  PuushBd  by  Quanta,  Newsnnas 
Ur**  at  119  Forringdor  HoM^L^n 
L9  R.  2®.  and  « 164  Dwwau, 
Manchester  M60  2RR  Printed  at 

ii  ,afri  -°1  . Troffottj  Pflrft  Printers. 
BP»  - 58052  RcUO*  Cetar  1, 


22  Enable  to  listen  to  the  bard? 
Fan  due  to  be  thrilled  (6) 


23  Threw  Tight  on  poor  clue,  one 
that’s  old  hat  flO) 

24  Last  stage  of  repairs  to  a 
portico  (4) 

25  That  woman  accepts  to  be  in 

debt,  in  whatever  way 
poetry’s  used  (4’2) 

26  Brave  batting— not  so 
concerned  about  runs  (8) 

Down 


1 Indian  oniy  aretes 
dilapidated  mine©) 

2 Run  slowly,  being  lazy  (4) 

3 Tom  off  a strip  after  kiss  — 
too  sexy?  (1-5) 

4 One  could  be  characterised 
as  “Sir  Goat"  (7) 

5 American’s  on  trie  level — 
shrewd  selecting 
apartments?  (8) 

6 Pitching  tent,  roadie  is  given 
foe  nght  directions  CIO) 

7 Fantastic!  Shedding  fat  and 

to  external 

stimulus  (B) 

13  Novel  in  Italian  starting  a 
spot,  almost  (5,1 ,4) 

16  a^^^esretum 
waits?  (2,3,® 

IS  Recording  held  up  by  Poirot 
— a Rossini  (8) 

19  Leave  things  as  they  were  on 

vessel  (ri  FoT«h  port  (7) 

21  Head  cut  off?  It's  all  over  for 
« cruel  tyrant  (3,3) . 

22  Riding  wHh  girf-ftfend. 
Setting  the  latest  news  (6) 
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